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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


The Treasury is apparently as determined as 
ever not to pay what is necessary to tap the sav- 
ings of the nation to meet its deficits. The “full 
accord,’ whatever it may include, evidently does 
not forbid the Reserve System from aiding and 
abetting the Treasury in its efforts to monetize 
further large increases in the public debt. 

These are strong words. They may come as a 
shock to elements in the population who had sup- 
posed that we had come a long way since the fi- 


nancial follies of World War II. But the facts 


are as stated, and chapter and verse are not diffi- 
cult to cite. 


During the days of the huge World War JI def- 
icits, the Treasury worked out and constantly 
used a sort of pressure technique in raising the 
funds it had to have. It merely announced what 
it intended to pay for new money—and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System used its high-powered ma- 
chinery to see to it that the Treasury obtained 
what it wanted at the price it wished to pay. We 
were engaged in a “total war,” and the state of 
mind which goes with such a situation prevailed 
throughout the land. Individuals and institutions 
either fell in line, or were at once suspect as not 
patriotic, and all the rest. 

What is more, the war itself and the maneu- 
vering of the authorities in Washington quite 
successfully cut off nearly all investment outlets 
for investible funds, cut them all off, that is, 
except Treasury obligations. There was, and 
there still is, of course, a good deal of idle talk 
about “tailoring” the Treasury’s offerings to the 
market. The cold truth of the fact is that the 
market was first “tailored” to suit the authorities 
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CANADIAN ISSUE NEXT WEEK —In addition to the regular paper, the “Chronicle” 
will issue next week a Special Supplement devoted to the proceedings of the 36th An- 
nual Convention of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 


DEALERS 


Business Will Remain Good 
After Defense Spending Peak 


By HON. JOHN W. SNYDER* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Noting return to normal demand and supply relationships 
in civilian economy, Secretary Snyder contends economic 
outlook is encouraging. Says fears originate from two 
sources: (1) lack of buying interest at retail level; and 
(2) fear of downturn in business when defense spending 
passes peak. Holds situation has improved and con- 
sumption expenditures during first quarter were, on an- 
nual basis, $3 billion above 1951. Argues expanding 
population, along with new industrial techniques, gives 
confidence in long-term outlook. Stresses importance of 
Point IV Program. 


The Communist aggression in Korea is a clear threat 
to our liberties and to our democratic way of life. Open 
use of military force to impose a Red dictatorship upon 
a freedom-loving people has brought our primary task 
sharply into focus. It is a task which 
must necessarily dominate our na- 
tional actions—to build impregnable 
defenses against the Communist con- 
spiracy to achieve world domination. 

While the road ahead may still be 
long and difficult, we have already 
made substantial progress in building 
the defenses of the free nations 
against both external aggression and 
internal subversion. We are well 
along the way in erecting a founda- 
tion on which we can build a world 
based upon law and justice, in which 
men can live in freedom and tran- 
quility. 

We made a start on this foundation 
even before the termination of World 
War II, with the formation of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. Economic aid furnished by our country to 
other nations has been an important factor because 


Continued on page 32 


*An address by Secretary Snyder before annual banquet of 
Tennessee State Exchange Clubs, Memphis, Tenn., June 13, 1952. 
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The United Nations— 
Why It Is Doomed to Fail 


By WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON 
Member of New York Bar 


Commenting on lack of accomplishments by United Na- 
tions, Mr. Robertson contends world federation as means 
to peace is obstructed by its internationalism. Holds 
“internationalism” warps everything UN undertakes, and 
the organzation’s mixed and nondescript composition 
makes it useless for action in either peace or war. Says 
disparities among UN members is a heavy liability, and 
results in an “unbalanced world balance-wheel.” Con- 
cludes United States, as independent power, is more use- 
ful to world than when harnessed to Old World ideals. 
Suggests United States withdrawal from UN. 


The achievements of the United Nations in behalf of 
world peace, during the first six years of its existence, 
have come close to being exactly nothing. The showing 
is this: America has become involved in a costly and 
bloody war in Korea, unauthorized by Congress. There 
have also been the following: War between Israel and 
Arab States; between the Dutch and “Indonesians”; be- 
tween French and Indo-Chinese; between England and 
the Iranians (Persians); between England and Egypt. 
Five resorts (or “near resorts’) to arms within six years. 


This situation is so disturbing that no one can view 
it with levity or indifference. We are forced to recon- 
sider the wisdom of that “leap in the dark” which we 


made in joining so fantastic a thing as a world con- 
federation. 


Importance of Future Policy of United States 


The world’s peace efforts through international or- 
ganization have been so disappointing as to make us 
pause. What position should the United States assume 
in this overwhelmingly important matter? 

We are essentially a peaceful people; war is not only 
distasteful to us, but in peace we accomplish more for 
ourselves and every one else than through war. We have 
won two world wars, but have lost two world peace 
settlements. We have been bunglers in a great art. 


Continued on page 28 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


WALTER D. FIXTER 
J. W. Sparks & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission Bonds 


For the past several years con- 
siderable interest has been mani- 
fested in revenue projects, the fi- 
nancing of which has been ac- 
complished 
under various 
State laws es- 
tablishing 
specific Au- 
thorities to set- 
up, construct 
and operate 
such revenue 
enterprises. 
Superhigh- 
ways and 
bridge au- 
thorities and/ 
or commis- 
sions seem to 
be most pop- 
ular with the 
investing pub- 
lic providing, as they do, a more 
rapid movement of vehicular 
traffic whereby conjection in pop- 
ulated areas is reduced to mini- 
mum. Past record of these au- 
thority projects has been, for the 
most part, successful beyond ex- 
pectations. Then too, these vari- 
ous projects have tax-exempt 
factors which are of specific at- 
traction to the purchaser of bonds 
in and around the locale in which 
the project is created. 

I favor the bond issues of Dela- 
ware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission for many reasons. 
This Commission operates and has 
jurisdiction over what is known as 
the Upper Delaware River Valley. 
Among numerous river crossings 
which it supervises and operates 
there are two of major importance, 
namely, the Easton-Phillipsburg 
Bridge and the Trenton-Morris- 
ville Bridge which is now under 
construction. The development of 
the Upper River Valley has been 
tremendous as noted by the build- 
ing of the United States Steel 
Corporation Fairless Plant at 
Morrisville and the accompanying 
residential construction and the 
establishment of small business to 
accommodate this tremendous 
growth. There is no question in 
the writer’s mind that the vehic- 
ular activity will result through 
this huge industrial and residen- 
tial development will afford rev- 
enue to these bridge projects far 
in excess of original estimates. 


There are two issues of bonds 
available of the Delaware River 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission and 
they are the 2.30% due Nov. 1, 
1984, callable at a premium be- 
ginning 1953 and the 2.35% due 
Nov. 1, 1984 issued in the early 
part of 1951 and likewise callable 
at a premium beginning 1954. The 
latter issue is in greater supply 
because of the fact that the first 
issue of 2.30% was well distrib- 
uted and therefore seldom comes 
on the market. This particular is- 
sue sold as high as 107%, break- 
ing through a 2% basis as figured 
to maturity. The 2.35% issue cur- 
rently available around 103% (ap- 
proximately 2.22% basis) provides 
a comparatively good income as 
well as current rate of dollar re- 
turn. This latter issue has the 
same potentials as did the first is- 
sue in that it could sell at higher 
market levels particularly in view 
of the fact that the final phase 
of construction is now being con- 
cluded and the Trenton-Morris- 
ville Project should be in opera- 
tion and thus revenue producer in 
the matter of several months. 


The extent of the vehicular 
traffic which will be attracted by 


Walter D. Fixter 








the new  Trenton-Morrisville 
Bridge is not generally rec- 
ognized and appreciated. The 
bridge will be fed, so to speak by 
traffic from the Trenton Freeway 
(now near completion) with 
which it will be connected. The 
Trenton Freeway, covers a dis- 
tance of some four miles running 
from the New Brunswick Circle 
on Route No. 1 down to Trenton 
to the bridge approach. On the 
Pennsylvania side the relocation 
of Route No. 1 is being con- 
structed whereby traffic from the 
bridge will again rejoin Route No. 
1 to Philadelphia several miles 
beyond the Pennsylvania side of 
the bridge. The diversion of truck 
and passenger traffic from Route 
No. 1 on to the Trenton Freeway 
will eliminate the present day 
necessity of such traffic maneu- 
vering in and out of the City of 
Trenton. This has always entailed 
a great deal of time but now this 


attractive access to the bridge 
crossing and the time saving 
factor will be more than worth 


the toll cost. There are but few 
accesses to the Trenton Freeway 
and thus the traffic borne will be 
primarily through traffic from 
points in central and northern 
New Jersey to the various desti- 
nations in Pennsylvania and to the 
west. 

Another point to consider with 
respect to revenues’ of the Joint 
Toll Commission is the fact that 
the Commission is constructing 
three additional traffic crossings 
between (i) Portland, Pa. and 
Columbia, N. J.; (2) Delaware 
Water Gap; and (3) Milford, Pa. 
and Montague, N. J. Naturally, it 
is expected that when completed 
(1953) these bridges will con- 
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tribute their estimated shares of 


the additional revenues to the 
Commission. 
Another fact that should be 


borne in mind is that the Delaware 
River Joint Toll Bridge Commis- 
sion (Upper River) has jurisdic- 
tion over all crossing facilities of 
the Upper Delaware including as 
far down as the Tacony-Palmyra 
Bridge and the Burlington-Bristol 
Bridge, which crossings are unaer 
the operational jurisdiction of the 
Burlington County Bridge Com- 
mission. Of course, the Burling- 
ton County Bridge Commission fi- 
nancing has been litigated through 
the courts and the ultimate deter- 
mination of its status is yet to be 
made known. Nevertheless, when, 
as and if these bridges are freed 
from litigation, there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that their opera- 
tional results will be included in 
the general revenues of the Joint 
Toll Commission. The bond issues 
we have mentioned, namely the 
2.30% and the 2.35% are eligible 
for fiduciary funds in both New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and are 
not subject to local taxation. 

We believe that the potentials 
surrounding these Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission bonds, with 
respect to more than adequate 
revenues, affords the purchaser of 
these bonds a most satisfactory 


margin of safety and probable en- 
hancement in market value. 


LAURENCE M. MARKS 


Partner, Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp. 


One of the stocks that I like 
most at the moment is the com- 
mon stock of the Shamrock Oil & 
Gas Corporation, which is listed 
on the New 
York Stock 
Exchange and 
sells around 
3514. 

The com- 
pany is prin- 
cipally en- 
gaged in the 
production 
and purchase 
of natural gas 
from the Hu- 
goton and the 


West Pan- 
“ handle fields 
Laurence M. Marks in Texas: the 


processing of 
natural gas and the recovery and 
sale of gasoline and other liquid 
hydrocarbons; the sale of residue 
gas to natural gas pipe line com- 
panies, carbon black manufactur- 
ers and industrial users; and the 
production, purchase and refining 
of crude oil and the sale of crude 
oil and refined products. Its gas 
processing and petroleum refin- 


Operating 

Revenue 
SE on cnnwas $27,918,696 
ee 24,621,930 
=a 21,417,164 
12,079,202 
7,759,015 
a 7,147,571 
a 7,565,242 
—————— 7,323,699 
a 5,480,106 
nen 5,141,121 


ing facilities are situated in the 
northern portion of the Texas 
Panhandle. Natural gas and crude 
oil are obtained from surrounding 
acreage through field gathering 
systems. In addition, the com- 
pany also has an overriding roy- 
alty interest in the production of 
crude oil, distillate and natural 
gas obtained from the Opelika 
field in east Texas. 

The capitalization of the com- 
pany consists of $15,000,000 15- 
Year 34%% Debentures, due April 
1, 1967, which were sold early in 
May to the public by a syndicate 
headed by The First Boston Cor- 
poration, and 1,345,570 shares of 
common stock. There is no pre- 
ferred. 

The company has had a remark- 
ably steady record of growth and 
earnings. For the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 30, 1951, the net in- 
come per share amounted to $3.86 
compared with $3.54 for the 12 
months ended Nov. 30, 1950. 

Perhaps the steady growth of 
the company is best shown in the 
table below of sales and earnings 
for the years ending Nov. 30 1941 
to 1950. 


Continued on pgae 14 


Net No. of Earnings 

Income Shares on Common 
$4,764,462 1,345,570 $3.54 
4,884,584 1,345,570 3.63 
9,973,548 1,345,570 4.27 
2,875,158 1,345,570 2.14 
1,564,078 1,345,570 1.16 
1,173,929 1,345,570 0.87 

2,748,195 1,345,570 2.00* 
894,448 1,345,570 0.55 
633,003 1,345,570 0.36 
854,936 1,345,570 0.52 


*Before non-recurring profit from sale of capital assets earned per 
common share was $0.70, and had present practice of charging amortiza- 


tion of dry hole expense to current operations been applie 


to that year 


earned per common share would have been approximately $0.50. 
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The SEC Statutes and 
Investment Banking 


By JOSEPH T. JOHNSON* 


President, The Milwaukee Company 
President, Investment Bankers Asseciation of America 


IBA Spokesman though, in general, upholding SEC Acts, sug- 
gests changes which would remove handicaps in flotation of 


new securities and raising of capital fcr new enterprises. 


Dis- 


cusses private placement of new securities and recommends 
permitting immediate issuance, without registration, of securi- 
ties senior to those listed on a national exchange, and favors 
amendment of SEC rules to allow accelerated offerings of bonds 
already rated by independent agencies. Advocates dealers and 
brokers be permitted to make both verbal and written offers 
before registration becomes effective, and opposes compulsory 
competitive bidding. 


In your Chairman's letter invit- 
ing me to come here today, he 
stated that you would like to have 
my testimony with respect to the 
effect of the 
several stat- 
utes adminis- 
tered by the 
SEC on: 

(1) Invest- 
ment banking 
generally; 

(2) The flo- 
tation of new 
securities; 

(3) The rais- 
ing of capital 
for new en- 
terprise; and 

(4) The mar- 
ket for secu- 
rities, and re- 
lated matters. 

I shall, therefore, address myself 
briefly to these questions in the 
order indicated, before answering 
his final inquiry as to any propo- 
sals which we might care to sug- 
gest for amendments to the exist- 
ing statutes administered by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

In a general way, however, I 
would first like to make two lim- 
iting observations. Although most 
of us in the securities business 
have come in contact in one way 
or another with all of the laws 
administered by the SEC, I am 
personally much more familiar 
with the operation of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 and parts of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
than I am with the other laws ad- 
ministered by the Commission. 
The other laws, if you will, have 
to do with highly specialized 
phases of our business, and I am 
sure you would be wiser to get 
comments on their effectiveness 
and deficiencies from specialists 
in these fields than from me. In 
addition, I would like to make it 
clear that I have not polled our 
membership to get their approval 
or disapproval of the _ specific 
comments I am about to make, but 
I can say that, in general, they 
reflect the views of our Board of 
Governors, and I believe that they 
would meet with the approval of 
the overwhelming majority of our 
members. 


Jeseph T. Johnson 





*A statement of Mr. Johnson before the 
Securities and Exchange Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
‘Foreign Commerce, June 10, 1952. 





Question No. 1—The Effect of the 
1933 and the 1934 Acts on In- 
vestment Banking Generally. 

I think it is fair to say that, 
although these two laws are far 
from perfect and should be 
amended in many respects, they 
have, on the whole, operated in 
the interest of investors, the pub- 
lic and in our own interest. Cer- 
tainly no reasonable person could 
yuarrel with the underlying pur- 
p0se of the °33 Act, as supple- 
mented by certain provisions of 
the °34 Act, which is full and fair 
iisclosure of up-to-date material 
facts about securities offered 
thereunder. We do disagree and 
have disagreed with the Commis- 
sion On many problems arising 
under these Acts, such as the ap- 
propriate solution of the Section 5 
or “beating the gun” problem, 
questions of materiality in con- 
nection with the registration state- 
ment, prospectus and proxy state- 
ments, the scope of the brokerage 
exemption, unlisted trading on ex- 
changes, etc., and we have dis- 
agreed with some of the Commis- 
sion’s administrative interpreta- 
tions and actions under these acts, 
but I do not believe there are 
many who would seriously ques- 
tion the basic purpose and utility 
of these two laws. 

At the same time, I think it must 
be obvious that the °33 Act par- 
ticularly has had a profound im- 
pact upon the investment bank- 
ing business generally, as it was 
intended to. I think it is fair to 
say that after an issuer and an 
investment banker, acting as an 
underwriter, have gone through 
the registration process they are 
both better informed about the 
finances and business of the issuer 
than was frequently the case be- 
fore the enactment of this law. I 
think the availability of the reg- 
istration statement, the “red her- 
ring” and the final prospectus to 
rating services, investment advis- 
ors and particularly to dealers, 
has put all of these professionals 
in a better position to evaluate 
the securities of an issuer than was 
generally the case prior to 1933. I 
think the °33 Act has slowed up 
the underwriting and distribution 
process somewhat, as it was in- 
tended to do. This, on the one 


hand, has been beneficial insofar - 


as it has afforded the time and 


means for those engaged in the | 


distribution, other professionals 


Continued on page 22 
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“Mr. Bargeron’s column was not available this week. 


“*“Mr. May’s tenth article in the series on the International 


Economic Conference in Moscow, whieh he attended as an 
accredited correspondent, appears this week. 
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Looking Ahead With the Rails 


By ROBERT 


E. THOMAS* 


Manager of Railroad Investments, Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc. 


Rail securities specialist, in expressing optimistic view on near 
term outlook for railroads provided unfavorable labor situation 


is avoided, lays improved rail 


earnings to utilization of diesel 


engines and other equipment improvements. Looks for further 

operating economies to offset future higher wage payments, 

and advocates major changes in Federal laws regulating all 

forms of transportation, so as to allow fair competition among 
the d fferent carrier agencies. 


The invitation to participate in 
the annual meeting of the Boston 
Society of Security Analysts is an 
which I 


honor and a 
deeply appre- 
ciate. It makes 
me very happy 
to have this 
opportunity to 
discuss with 
all of you the 
subject, 
“Looking 
Ahead With 
the Rails.” 

With no 
time limit on 
looking ahead 
and consider- 
ing the many 
ramifications 
of the railroad 
industry, the 
topic opens up all sorts of interest- 
ing possibilities. In thinking about 
the subject, I decided to talk more 
about some of the problems facing 
the railroad industry rather than 
spending a lot of time discussing 
the strong points which are prob- 
ably well advertised. Further- 
more, purchasing and owning 
railroad securities—whether as an 
investor or as a speculator— is at 
best a hazardous business. It is 
well to know all about the possible 
problems and drawbacks before 
investing or speculating — other- 
wise you may be suddenly and 
rudely awakened by the jangling 
of your pocketbook nerve. 


privilege 


Rebert E. Thomas 


‘fore we go into some of the 
proolems, I would like to com- 
ment briefly on the earnings out- 
look for 1952 and 1953. Traffic as 
measured by carloadings is off 
about 4% so far this year. Fig- 
ures for ton miles are not avail- 
able for the same period but with 
the average load per car running 
somewhat heavier, I believe ton 
miles are only off about 3%. In- 
dustrial production as measured 
by the FRB Index is also some- 
what lower than the comparable 
period in 1951. 


I hardly need to point out that 
a high level of industrial produc- 
tion results in a high level of 
railroad traffic. Nor need I point 





*An address by Mr. Thomas at the 
annual meeting of The Boston Security 
gt Society, Boston, Mass., June 





out that when general business is 
advancing or declining, the ton 
miles of most individual railroads 
foliow the broad trend. In fact, 
it’s rather unusual for an individ- 
ual railroad to deviate too much 
{rom broad trends of general 
business activity. This means, of 
course, that those who think traf- 
fic will rise from here should ex- 


pect higher railroad’ earnings. 
Those who expect traffic to be 
about the same should expect 


earnings at about the same level. 
Pessimists should expect lower 
railroad earnings and should bear 
in mind that earnings will de- 
cline more rapidly than will 
traffic. 

It is probably an old story to 
many of you and I will not dwell 
on it very long. So far as 1952 
ton miles are concerned, I am esti- 
mating about 628 billion’ or 
roughly a 3% decline as compared 
with 1951. Based on the trend at 
the moment, this will not be real- 
ized without some upturn in activ- 
ity between now and the end of 
the year so that my estimate may 
be a little on the high side. On 
the other hand, early crop reports 
which of course can be very mis- 
leading, are good. Some defense 
traffic is now getting on the rails 
and as defense spending increases 
over the balance of the year, traf- 
fic of this sort should rise. We 
ure also beginning to see a few 
signs of improvement in the busi- 
ness picture. All of these things 
indicate to me that a “guesstimate” 
at this stage of a 3% decline in 
ton miles for 1952 will not be too 
far wrong. 


On this basis and reflecting the 
rate increases approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Ex Parte 175, it is estimated 
that gross revenues will be up 
about $700 million over 1951. It is 
estimated that operating expenses 
will be some $400 million higher. 
Net income for all Class I rail- 
roads is estimated at between 
$775 and $800 million for 1952 as 
compared with $693 million in 
1951. This is not an adequate re- 


turn. It looks good but only be- 
cause such earnings will approach 
the wartime peak of 1942 and 
1943. 


As we look ahead into 1953 I 
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wish 1 had a crystal ball. We do 
know that railroads will receive in 
the first four months of next year 
some $200 million of revenue on 
the basis of present traffic levels 
as the result of the latest increase 
in Ex Parte 175. As to the outlook 
for general business, there seems 
to be more pessimism around the 
country than in a long while. 
There is more printed about it to- 
day than in some time. The Gov- 
ernment tells us that spending for 
defense puyposes will continue 
high in 1953. Barring crop fail- 
ures of importance, there appears 
to be little reason why agricul- 
tural traffic should not hold up 
well. Building activity in 1952 is 
high and while residential con- 
struction may decline next year, 
activity in public construction, 
particularly highways, will be 
higher. The $64 question for 1953 
is what will happen to capital ex- 
penditures? 

Frankly I do not know what 
will happen to general business in 
1953. However, as I look at some 
of the monthly earnings reports 
now coming out showing declines 
in revenues and in tonnage han- 
dled as compared with a year ago 
and look at the excellent control 
over expenses in the face of such 
declines, I see little reason to fear 
a business decline of small pro- 
portions next year. Through plow- 
ing back earnings in extensive 
rehabilitation and modernization 
programs over the past ten years, 
it is certainly true that railroads 
generally in the U.S. have reached 
a level of physical condition never 
before seen for American rail- 
roads. This is in the nature of a 
hidden asset on the balance sheet 
and will be of considerable value 
whenever traffic does decline. 


All of this tends to add up to 
a certain amount of optimism so 
far as the shorter term outlook is 
concerned except for possible la- 
bor developments. The railroads 
have just been returned to their 
owners and for the moment at 
least it appears we will have a 
relatively long period of peaceful 
labor relations under contracts 
running into the fall of 1953. If 
this period of peaceful labor con- 
ditions materializes, it will be 
something new—a condition which 
has not prevailed in the railroad 
business since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt sabotaged the Railroad Labor 
Act in 1943. It almost looks too 
good to be true. 


Frankly I am concerned about 
these contracts in three respects. 
First they all include provision 
for a quarterly cost-of-living ad- 
justment. While this is something 
undoubtedly due railroad work- 
ers from a humanitarian view- 
point, it fails to recognize that 
present procedures for increasing 
rates are time consuming. During 
a period of rapidly rising living 
costs the railroads might be forced 
to make cost-of-living adjustments 
every three months and at best 
rate relief to compensate would 
not come along until yet another 
rate adjustment was needed for 
another cost-of-living wage in- 
crease. This is indeed a vicious 
circle to contemplate. 


Second is the provision for so- 
called productivity increases on 
July 1, 1952, provided such in- 
creases are allowed by Govern- 
ment stabilization rules. No 
amounts are specified and I pre- 
sume it will take some time to 
negotiate the amount. We can 
probably be certain that the elas- 
tic rules of wage stabilization 
will allow some sort of an in- 
crease. This is not too serious be- 
cause the total annual cost of each 
cent an hour after adjustment for 
taxes is about $14 million. The 
productivity increase will prob- 
ably not exceed 4c an hour. 


Third is the question as to 
whether the contracts will be re- 
spected by the brotherhoods if a 
general round of wage increases 
follows a substantial increase to 
the steel workers. Labor unions 
in the past have had little respect 
for contractual agreements nor 
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has the Government paid much 
attention to them either. If we 
have a general round of wage in- 
creases throughout all principal! 
industries I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that railroad labor will not 
find some way to, in effect, tear 
up the contracts and obtain a 
comparable wage increase, If the 
wage recommendations for the 
steel industry are any guide, one- 
half biltion dollars a year or more 
could be added to the railroad 
wage bill. This would be serious. 

For several years we have wit- 
nessed almost annual rounds of 
wage increases and these in turn 
increase all other costs. When or 
where this vicious cycle will stop, 
no one knows. Raising rates is 
not the only answer. So long as 
the cycle continues, railroads 
must continually find new ways 
of saving money or they will end 
up in the bankruptcy courts. 

The quick and the most popular 
way of developing operating sav- 
ings over the past several years 
has been to buy diesels. In the 
past five years, the diesel fleet 
of American railroads has grown 
from 5,000 to more than 19,000 
units representing an investment 
of over $2% billion. The railroads 
are continuing to buy diesels as 
fast as manufacturers can turn 
them out and are installing more 
than 200 new ones every month. 
One hundred percent dieseliza- 
tion has been achieved on 20 Class 
I railroads—the largest being the 
Frisco. Many other railroads are 
approaching 100% dieselization. 

Operating savings resulting from 
diesels are running at the rate of 
some $600 to $700 million a year. 
These savings become highly sig- 
nificant when you stop to think 
that after adjustment for income 
taxes, they amount to about one- 
half the total earnings of the rail- 
road industry. Applied to indi- 
vidual railroads, this means that 
without diesels, many railroads 
would be operating in the red. It 
also means we are seeing the de- 
velopment of an industry-wide 
problem. That problem is—what 
sources of savings will the 100% 
diesel railroad be able to develop 
in the future to meet increased 
wages and costs? 

I have talked with many rail- 
road men about this question and 
would like to discuss three pos- 
sible sources of large savings over 
the next 10 to 15 years. Each of 
these savings is substantial and 
taken together possibly would ap- 
proximate in importance the ulti- 
mate total saving from dieseliza- 
tion. 


The first possible saving of 
some magnitude—and I put this 
one first only because some fig- 
ures are available as to the pos- 
sible annual savings—is to lick 
the hot box problem. The hot box 
problem has been with American 
railroads for a long time, in fact 
so long that an outsider like my- 
self wonders why something has 
not been done long ago. Other 
people have also wondered about 
this. Speaking at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Railway 
Engineering Association three 
months ago, Mr. Fred Gurley, 
President of the Santa Fe, ex- 
pressed himself quite forcefully 
on this problem. I quote: 

“T don’t know who invented the 
wheel, but I do know that railroad 
engineers have not found out how 
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it can turn around under a freight 
car equipped with a conventional 
truck without creating what is to 
me one of our most damnable 
problems, i.e., the hot box. Surely, 
you should be able to find the 
answer to the question — can a 
wheel be turned successfully with 
a friction bearing with any lubri- 
cant and can that lubricant be 
handled in a journal box? If the 
answer is yes, glory be, let’s 
change things at once! If the an- 
swer is no, then let’s face it and 
use some other methods of carry- 
ing a load on a turning wheel.” 

Having the responsibility of a 
large railroad investment port- 
folio and being a practical busi- 
nessman, I say “amen” to these 
remarks by Mr. Gurley. 

Why is a solution not found? 
The automobile industry long ago 
solved the bearing problem. Bear- 
ings—both of the roller type and 
the ball type—are in common use 
in American industry and our 
everyday life. Roller bearings are 
used extensively by American 
railroads on engines and pas- 
senger cars but not in freight 
service. 

What is the problem in terms 
of possible savings? 

In a recent study, Oscar Horger, 
Chief Engineer of the Railroad 
Division of Timken Roller Bear- 
ing €Co., estimated the cost of 
equipping all freight cars with 
roller bearings at about $870,000,- 
000. He estimates direct savings 
of $225,000,000 yearly, or a return 
of about 25% on the investment. 


Why have the railroads not been 
interested in licking the hot box 
problem? Of course one obvious 
answer is money—they have been 
busy buying diesels. 

Another not so obvious but a 
real reason nevertheless is the 
feeling an owner railroad would 
not see its roller bearing cars 
very often—that they would be 
in service on foreign lines most 
of the time. This may be so, but 
again to an outsider—not an in- 
soluble problem. Why not raise 
the per diem charge for such cars 
to compensate for their higher 
initial cost? ' 

Still another reason is the dif- 
ference of opinion among rail- 
road engineering people as to Mr. 
Horger’s figures and the use of 
roller bearings at all. Frankly, I 
do not know whether the figures 
are right or not. I do know the 
Quebec, North Shore and Labra- 
dor Railroad is equipping all its 
new ore cars with roller bearings 
on the basis of a study prepared 
by the Timken Roller Bearing Co, 
and checked by independent engi- 
neers. 

Granted that Mr. 
probably interested in selling 
roller bearings, no one has yet 
refuted his study by figures. Un- 
til they do, the direct savings ap- 
pear worthwhile. In addition, the 
exponents of roller bearings say 
the railroads will discover some 
indirect savings as well on which 
it is hard to place a dollars-and- 
cents value. For example, roller 
bearings ought to reduce motive 
power requirements for a given 
train load; roller bearings should 
allow higher train speeds which, 
in turn, will improve train hour 
production; roller bearings should 
improve shipper relations through 
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Hampered by labor-management disputes in some lines, in- 
cluding steel, carpet mills, construction and local transportation, 
total industrial output failed to equal the high level of a year 
earlier and was about 10% below the all-time high attained 
during World War II. Despite the fact that continued claims for 
unemployment insurance benefits were at the lowest point in the 
current year, they were up 14% from a year ago, while initial 
claims declined 4% to the lowest level in seven weeks but rose 
16% from a year before. 


Steel ingot production the past week reached 12.2% of capac- 
ity as some plants which had previously settled with the steel 
union continued operations. Estimates reveal that more than 
1,000 workers were laid off as a result of the steel dispute. 


This week the steel market outlook is blacker than it has 
been for many months, states “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working weekly. Reluctant use of the Taft-Hartley Act by Presi- 
dent Truman was seen as the only hope of getting more than 
600,000 striking United Steel workers back on the job in time 
to prevent extensive shutdowns of vital manufacturing plants. 


Steel consumers are showing grave concern about their shrink- 
ing inventories, the duration of the strike and how they can keep 
operating until steel production is resumed, continues this trade 
weekly. 


Before the strike most steel users had sufficient inventory 
for a month or more of operation. By the end of this week some 
of them will see three-fourths of that inventory wiped out, and 
if the strike lasts two more weeks manufacturing shutdowns will 
start coming thick and fast, “The Iron Age” notes. 


No one is watching the labor impasse more closely than steel 
consumers. Among them are auto producers who once again see 
their market battle about to be decided on the strength of their 
steel supply lines. They are showing renewed interest in con- 
version and buying anything and everything that has conversion 
possibilities, this trade publication observes. 

By the end of this week steel production losses from the cur- 
rent wage impasse will amount to about 8 million tons of ingots— 
Or about 6 million tons of finished steel. If production is not 
resumed this week, the total loss will eventually amount to more 
than a month’s output, according to this trade authority. 


This is bound to have a drastic and lasting effect on the steel 
market, it declares. The timetable on decontrol of steel is likely 
to be extended from 4 to 6 months and items in the “very hard 
to get” class will remain tight much longer. General manufac- 
turing costs, too, will be higher because of the delay, trouble and 
expense in getting steel. In addition, mill steel will be costing 
about $5.50 more a ton. 


Use of the Taft-Hartley Act was expected because of the 
growing seriousness of the strike, and because Congress’ intent 
was made clear in overwhelming voting against seizure and for 
use of the Act. If 60 days of the 80-day injunction period were 
to pass without agreement, National Labor Relations Board would 
conduct a vote to see if employees wished to accept industry’s 
last offer. Many in industry believe the workers would accept 
the steel firms’ package offer which would cost about 24 cents 
an hour, but which would not give the union shop, concludes 
“The Iron Age.” 


The auto industry “cannot escape a shutdown or drastic cur- 
tailment” even if the steel strike is settled within the next few 
days, “Ward’s Automotive Reports” stated on Saturday of last 
week. 

“Even though a quick settlement in the steel dispute is 
reached,” explained “Ward’s,” “the impact on July car and truck 
programs will be serious.” The statistical agency was referring 
to the disruption in steel shipments due to the strike. 


It said the current strike, which has lasted two weeks, will 
hamper auto production sooner than did the 1949 steel strike of 
six weeks’ duration. Car assemblies did not “falter” until the 
fourth week of the mill shutdowns in the 1949 strike. “From that 
point on,”’ said “Ward's,” “each succeeding week’s volume pro- 
gressively declined, tumbling from 120,000 to 40,000.” It added 
that the upturn in output did not come until a month after the 
mills resumed work. 


The United States Department of Commerce currently reports 
that income receipts of individuals have shown little variation 
since last autumn. In the first four months this year, personal 
income ran at an annual rate of nearly $259,000,000,000. This was 
a 5% increase over the like 1951 period. But the April pace of 
$258,900,000,000 was only slightly above that of March. This was 
in line with the “general stability” of personal income sirce last 
October when the annual rate was $258,000,000,000. 

Outlays by United States business for new plants and equip- 
ment in the third quarter are expected to remain close to the 
record expenditures of the previous period. In a joint survey the 
Securities end Exchange Commission and the Commerce Depart- 
ment predicted United States firms would spend $6,400,000.000 
for capital outlays in the three months ending June 30, and 
$6,100,000.000 in the following quarter. Total outlays for the first 
nine months of this year is expected to reach about $18,100,000,000, 
an increase of 9% from actual expenditures in the like period 
of 1951. Previous estimates of $24,100,000,000 for all 1952 may 
be exceeded, the two agencies stated. Outlays in 1951 totaled 
$23,300,000,000. 

Effective Monday next, the government has authorized retail 
stores to raise prices on hundreds of consumer articles. The nation’s 
212,000 retail outlets will be allowed to boost prices enough to 
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rade purposes with the West, oc- 


Can the West Do Business onagl in Czechoslovakia. 


With the Kremlin? 


By A. WILFRED MAY i 


This is the tenth in a series of articles by Mr. May 

following his attendance at the International Eco- 

nomic Conference in Moscow, which he covered as 
an accredited correspondent. 


In our article of last week we 


the Kremlin wasted not a moment 
cited the record of the Kremlin’s 


do rd in imposing her self-sufficiency 
policies exhibited in Norway, strictures on her several satellites 
Czechoslovakia, and China, as as well. Thus, a Czechoslovakian 


showing that 
the answer to 
that question, 
“Can We Do 
Business With 
Stalin?” has 
been unilater- 
ally answered 
in a decisive 
negative by 
the Russians. 

The hypoc- 
risy of the 
Russians’ 
pious pleas 
for expanding 
trade and 
their tirades 
against con- 
trols, made at the Moscow Con- 
ference and now again at the 
United Nations, must be apparent 
to anyone cognizant of the self- 
sufficiency principle that has been 
their gospel ever. since the 
US.S.R.’s founding 30 years ago. 
In fact, this ruling doctrine was 
laid down by Lenin as long ago 
as December, 1920, as follows: 
“Restoration of trade relations is 
a means of making large pur- 
chases of machinery needed by 
us. The sooner we have 
achieved this the sooner 
will we be economically inde- 
pendent from the capitalist coun- 
tries.” 


In 1941, for example, the 
Soviet’s strategically - motivated 
trade autarchy was again typi- 
cally enunciated (by Mishustin, a 
leading Russian economist, in 
Foreign Trade in the U.S.S.R.) 
as follows: “The main goal of 
Soviet import is to utilize foreign 
merchandise, and first of all ma- 
chinery, for the industrialization 
of the national economy, and for 
the technical and economic inde- 
pendence of the U.S.S.R. . . . The 
import of the U.S.S.R. is so or- 
ganized that it aids the speed- 
iest liberation from export.” 


Satellites Included in 
Self-Sufficiency 


After World War Two’s V-Days 


directive issued in 1950 pre-Korea 
carried the following provisions: 
(1) Only absolute essentials are to 
be imported from capitalist coun- 
tries and these only when ade- 
quate supplies cannot be found 
within the Soviet realm; (2) inso- 
far as possible, payments are to be 
made through exports of non- 
essential goods; (3) to the extent 
that shipping is available, all im- 
ports are to be channeled through 
Polish ports and are to be carried 
in Soviet realm ships. So much 
for imports. 

Regarding exports: (1) Nothing 
is to be delivered to capitalist 
countries which is required in the 
Soviet Union or the so-called Peo- 
ples’ Democracies; (2) no exports 
of strategic goods are permitted to 
capitalist countries; (3) the Peo- 
ples’ Democracies are to be 
granted priority in delivery of 
goods required for the rebuilding 
of their economy; (4) exports to 
capitalist countries are to be lim- 
ited to non-essential goods insofar 
as possible; (5) deliveries of steel 
products to capitalist countries are 
to be reduced to a minimum; (6) 
shipping across West Germany and 
from West European ports is to be 
reduced to a minimum, and, when- 
ever possible, Soviet Union or 
Peoples’ Democracies vessels are 
to be employed for overseas trade. 

In contrast to the Czechoslo- 
vakians’ repeated professions of 
their desire to do business with 
foreign businessmen, is their action 
in confiscating the property of 
American nationals without com- 
pensation; the American firms 
have been virtually prevented 
from doing business as a result of 
the Czechoslovakian Government's 


harassing; and disclosure of nec- 
essary trade information has been 
made a treasonable offense. And 
the Oatis experience of imprison- 
ment without justification which, 
as we pointed out previously, cer- 
tainly warrants the height of 
skepticism about the country’s 








A. Wilfred May 


Actions versus Empty Phrases 
Per the specifications of Dr. 


Isador Lubin, U. S. Representative 


n the United Nations’ Economic 


and Social Council (on June 11 
last), on the emptiness of the Rus- 
sians’ phrases, they refused to par- 
ticipate in the calling of a United 
Nations world trade conference in 
1946, in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, in the Inter- 
national Bank, or in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund — instead 
employing their energies toward 
discrediting, smearing, and sabo- 
taging these major projects of con- 
structive international cooperation 
at every opportunity. In the apt 
concluding words of Dr. Lubin: “I 
have recalled to you the facts of 
Soviet doctrine and practice in the 
international 


trade field. I ask 
you to examine the current Soviet 
pretensions in the light of their 
behavior. Plainly, Soviet doctrine 
and practice in this field, to say 
nothing of Soviet doctrine and 
practice in the political, informa- 
tion and military fields, do not 
permit us to consider this recent 
talk of the Soviets as anything 
more than ‘just talk’.” 
Representations that additional 
trade deals can be made through 
Western businessmen circumvent- 
ing their “obstructive” govern- 
ments, as promulgated at the re- 
cent Moscow Economic Confer- 
ence, are likewise just talk. For, 
as with us, Britain’s entire export 
trade and most of its import trade, 
are already in private hands. 
There are practically no govern- 
mental controls over exports of 
non-strategic items, and no bar- 
riers, excepting import licenses 
for balance of payments reasons, 
to contacts between the eager 
private exporters and the Russian- 
blec authorities. Hence there is 
no trade purpose to be served 
by the trade fair technique of an 
international conference. 


Just-Talk of Moscow Conference 

And so it is that no firm con- 
tracts for additional trade have 
resulted from the Moscow parley, 
and its objective must be seen 
as merely attempting to weaken 
the free nations’ determination to 
deny supplies of strategic goods 


to Eastern Europe and China. 
Even the “intended” bargains 
that were discussed in Moscow 


do not constitute new trade, addi- 
tional to what was already ar- 
ranged for in other settings, or 
to what would have taken place 

Continued on page 8 
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The Supreme Court Steel Decision 


By ROGER 


W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson contends decision of the Supreme Court in the 


steel seizure case may prove 
industry, since the power of 


beneficial to labor as well as 
seizure could be used against 


labor, in event a President may be unfriendly to labor leaders. 
Says one of basic problems connected with strikes applies to 
employees’ pension funds. Discusses pensions for stockholders. 


Investors seem to feel that the 
Supreme Court steel decision was 
a victory for them against the 
labor unions. This, however, is a 
mistake. The 
Supreme 
Court decision 
was a victory 
for all of us. 
It means that 
a President 
cannot become 
a Dictator 
without an 
express Act 
of Congress, 
and that this 
Act must be 
constitutional. 

Just now, 
with a Presi- 
dent friendly 
to the labor 
leaders, they are disappointed; but 
these labor leaders should realize 
that the time may come when 
someone may be President who is 
unfriendly to Labor. If the Su- 
preme Court had upheld the seiz- 
ure of the steel industry, it could 
then become very harmful to 
Labor. Therefore, all should be 
very happy with the decision. 
Furthermore, we should become 
immune to these strikes. They 
have been with us since the days 
of Cain and Abel and will con- 
tinue for another thousand years. 





Roger W. Babson 


Pension Funds for Workers 


One of the basic problems now 
connected with strikes applies to 
pension funds for employees. 
Naturally, I feel that pensions 
have their usefulness in the case 
of faithful executives and em- 


ployees of long standing. Like 
everything else in this world they 
have, however, disadvantages as 
well as advantages. 

[ surely believe that all pension 
plans should be approved by the 
stockholders before adoption and 
should be very carefully consid- 
ered from every angle. Unfortu- 
nately, too many executives are 
rushing these pension plans in 
order to “get aboard” themselves. 


Two Different Plans 

The first question for a corpo- 
ration to decide regarding pensions 
is whether (1) to have the Fund 
administered by a bank, or (2) to 
have it handled by an insurance 
company. A corporation which is 
willing to consult a courageous 
and experienced Investment Ad- 
viser constantly, can secure a 
higher rate of interest for the em- 
ployees and can vary the pay- 
ments according to business con- 
ditions and, at times, buy some of 
its own stock, by having the Fund 
administered by a bank. This I 
advise for my own companies 

If, however, there is a tempta- 
tion to buy too many stocks at a 
critical time like this, it would be 
better to use an insurance com- 
pany. By so doing the corporation 
would avoid perilous kickbacks 
due to the shrinkage of assets by 
a carelessly self - administered 
pension fund. 


Is This Request Crazy? 

Among letters from readers I 
am asked: “Why pensions for offi- 
cers, executives and everyone else 
but the stockholders?” One sug- 
gestion is that stockholders of 20 
years or more should—under cer- 
tain circumstances—be entitled to 
a pension! I am not now advo- 
cating this, but it may be a fair 
question. I don’t know. 

The subject of ‘Pensions 
Stockholders” could well be 
for discussion at conventions and 
government tax conferences. The 
Federal Treasury allows corpora- 
tions to deduct, as an expense, 
their contributions to Pension 
Funds for officers and employees. 
But why not allow this (which 
means that Uncle Sam now pays 
50% of the contribution to a Pen- 
sion Fund) for faithful stock- 
holder of 20 years standing? 


for 
one 


An Important Warning 

Without now taking sides in any 
pension discussion, I must remind 
corporation officials of this: Since 
the approval by stockholders 
should be secured to get pensions 
for officers and employees, the 
stockholders could block any pen- 


sion fund which did not include 
them, the same as employees can 
strike for pension plans. 

One thing is certain—either we 
are headed for an unjust and un- 
wise socialistic system, or else 
greater consideration must be 
given to both employees, as well 
as to the stockholders who build 
the plant, pay for the machinery, 
and provide the working capital. 
The present unfair setup, with 
double taxation of dividends, 
could ultimately result in unem- 


ployment, due to _ insufficient 
capital. 

Here is one compromise sug- 
gestion: After a common stock- 


holder has held stock for 20 years, 
he could have the option of ex- 
changing it for a preferred stock, 
which would give him, in part at 
least, preferred security. 


Phila. Bond Club 
27th Annual Field Day 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The 
Bond Club of Philadelphia has ar- 
ranged an elaborate program of 
tournaments and entertainment 
for its 27th annual field day to 
be held Friday, September 26 at 
the Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club, Abington, Pa. 

The club has appointed eleven 
committees to insure a full meas- 
ure of pleasure for members and 
guests. Chairmen of the various 
committees are: Harley L. Rankin, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., general: 
William Z. Suplee, Suplee, Yeat- 
man & Co., registration; R. Victor 
Mosley, Stroud & Co., stock ex- 
change; Walter A. Schmidt. 
Schmidt, Poole & Co., golf: John 
C. Bogan, Jr., Sheridan, Bogan & 


Co., transportation; W. Albert 
Smith, Jr., Peningion, Colket & 
Co., arrangements; Arthur Hor- 
ton, Penington, Colket & Co., 
publicity; Francis M. Brooke, 
Jr.. Brooke & Co, tennis; W. 
W. Keen, Butcher & Sherrerd., 
attendance: Robert G. Rowe, 


Stroud & Co., guests, and Newlin 
F. Davis, Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
entertainment. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


change, announce that Kosao 
James Nakayama and Werner 
Wolff have become associated 


with the firm as registered repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Nakayama will be 
in the cotton department and Mr. 
Wolff in the brokerage division. 
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Expansion of Natural Gas 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Author of “Expanding Your Income’”’ 


Current comment on this fascinating fuel seeping through 
300,000 miles of pipelines, and, in certificate form, into some 
of our best managed investment portfolios. 


Despite the glamor of oil shares 
on the Exchange, at regular in- 
tervals there appear a few Cas- 
sandras, wailing that oil is being 
over-produced 
domestically, 
and that when 
Middle East 
and South 
American 
productions 
are stepped up 
in the next 
two to five 
years, profit- 
ability in oil 
production 
will wane. 
However that 
may be re- 
specting oil, 
the natural 
gas industry appears all boom and 
no gloom; and the commodity, 
gas, seems to live up to its dic- 
tionary billing—‘an elastic air- 
like fluid tending to expand in- 
definitely.” 

Its thermal quality, its low cost 
and its fantastic supply, have pro- 
jected it as the fastest growing 
source of tuel power in America 
(with the possible exception of 
atomic energy). 





lra U. Cobleigh 


Continuous Market Assured 


In regard to quality, natural 
gas is about twice as good as the 
manufactured kind. Price-wise, 
it’s cheaper, even after a 2,000 
mile pipeline ride, than its locally 
produced gashouse rival. The 
comparison with oil is a most in- 
teresting one. Laboratory analysis 
has indicated that roughly 6,000 
cubic feet of natural gas produce 
the same heat energy as one bar- 
rel of high gravity oil. But the 
6,000 feet of gas cost only 60c at 
the well-head, as against $2.60 
(about) for the oil. Both, of 
course, must be transported be- 
fore use, but the fact that oil now 
costs 44% times as much, should 
keep building un» natural gas 
markets for years to come. 

The third thing I mentioned 
above was supply. According to 
a recent report of the American 
Gas Association, the total of all 
classes of gas customers is now 
25% millions; and in 1950, 90% 
of all new homes built in gas 
franchise areas were equipped 
with gas furnaces. This is a king- 
size market, and since some 90% 
of it is supplied by natural gas, 
householders who use, and pipe- 
lines that supply, the stuff have 
to be pretty sure there’s going to 
be enough. Well, there is. Not 
only for this year, but for many, 
many years to come. There’s a 
paltry 200 trillion cubic feet known 
to be lurking below-ground right 
now, and we're finding it lots 
faster than we're burning it. 


Petrochemical Industry 


Something else has just come 
along to animate the production 
of natural gas — petrochemicals. 
The gas burned industrially and 
in homes is usually dry gas. but 
when the vapor comes out of the 
ground it has an important liquid 
content. By draining this off, the 
dry gas can be sent merrily on its 
way to the burners of America, 
and the wet element converted, 
by wonderful laboratory processes, 
into fertilizers. nitrates, plastics 
and the makin’s of synthetic fi- 
bers like orlon, dynel and dacron. 
This petrochemical industry is in 
its infancy, but when such pro- 
gressive corporations as Union 
Carbide, Monsanto. American 


Cyanamid, duPont and Dow have 
plans for spending a combined 
total of $290 million for expan- 
sion of petrochemical plants this 


year, you Know it’s dynamic. All 
this adds up to continued search 
for new sources of natural gas, 
and sustained profitability for the 
companies that produce it. 

Net production of this expand- 
ing element is now at the rate of 
around 7'% trillion cubic feet an- 
nually, a volume created partly 
by specialized gas producers such 
as Hugoton, Southern Production 
Company, Chicago Corp., Repub- 
lic Natural Gas, etc., and, increas- 
ingly, by the major oil companies. 
Of these latter, the biggest known 
Zas reserves are believed to be 
owned by Humble, Phillips, Cities 


Service, Standard of N. J. and 
Standard of Indiana. There’s an 
awful lot of guess work in esti- 


mation of gas reserves and only 
three, I believe. make any official 
release of calculated recoverable 
reserves. Of these three, Socony 
Vacuum’s latest report showed 
7,400 (billions of cubic feet), At- 
lantic Refining, 2,180, and Union, 
1,360. Students of these “gasti- 
mates” seem to feel that, in rela- 
tion to the outstanding number of 
its common shares, Pure Oil may 
have the largest below ground gas 
supply. If a recent projection of 
6.000 billion C. F. is a reasonably 
correct appraisal for Pure Oil 
(and no public accountant would 
certify it), th. all you have to do 
is multiply that batch of ciphers 
by 3c, and divide by 3,982,031 
(number of Pure Oil common 
shares) and you arrive, quite sim- 
ply, at the dollars per share value 
of PY inventory in subterranean 
vapor. Easy, isn’t it? Just to com- 
plicate it a bit, Pure Oil also is 
believed to have 500 million bar- 
rels of oil reserves, worth half a 
dollar each. Repeat the per share 
division as before, and you'll wind 
up with over $100 qa share in gas 
and oil reserves, using quite con- 
servative price figures. Bear in 
mind, however, that the above is 
pure conjecture and does not re- 
lieve you in this (or any other 
case) from getting the complete 
current statistical data about any 
enternrise that challenges your 
investing interest. 


Oil Companies in Favored 


Position 
So much for known reserves. 
For the future, daily drillings 


from Tampico to the Athabaska 
are constantly adding to our gas 
supply and it’s quite apparent 
that the companies now in line to 
benefit most from the next growth 
phase of this industry are the big 
major oils, mentioned above, 
which have not up to now con- 
tracted for gas sales to any great 
extent. These have waited, partly 
to see how far Federal regulation 
of gas suvply would encroach on 
the States, and partly because 
they could well afford to wait for 
the higher prices which are now 
offered on long-term contracts 
(some as high as 15c a thousand 
cubie feet). These companies are 
favorably situated both because 
they have the gas to offer, and be- 
cause they have corraled millions 
of acres of promising land in oil 
bearing areas. They possess both 
the money and the know-how to 
bring this land into production 
later on. 


North of the border, the Al- 
berta Commission does not yet 
seem to think there’s enough gas 
to export in quantity, although 
permission was granted to sell 
surplus gas from northern Alberta 
to supply the projected West- 
coast Transmission Co., Ltd., pipe- 
line to Vancouver and Seattle. 
However, if successful West Can- 


Continued on page 8 
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Good Economic Health 
Will Pervade the ‘‘Fifties’’ 


By A. W. ZELOMEK* 
President, International Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


Business analyst maintains continued anti-Communist defense 

spending will sustain business activity on high level. Expects 

ample raw materials, productive capacity, and supply of labor, 

with public’s needs very high. Declares opportunities for 

consumers’ non-durable goods industries will be as great or 
greater than in other periods. 


Gone is the day when one could 
project the future strictly on the 
basis of internal and external sta- 
tistics alone. Gone is the day when 
we could pro- 
ject trends 
strictly on the 
basis of recur- 
ring cycles. 
Gone forever 
is the day 
when we can 
concern our- 
selves with 
the trends 


within our 
own four 
walls. 


The eco- 
nomic analyst 
today must be 
cognizant of 
international 





A. W. Zelomek 


as well as domestic political 
trends. He must analyze interna- 
tional as well as the domestic 


economic trends. He must also 
have a good background of the 
international commodity as well 
as the domestic commodity. He 
must be in close touch with the 
distribution industry as well as 
with the general public. America’s 
position in the world today is so 
great that forecasting strictly on 
the basis of internal tendencies is 
hazardous and would prove costly. 

Therefore, covering the “ ’50s” 
is a doubly hazardous job. My 
approach must of necessity begin 
with a general statement as to 
what type of a world we may 
have to live in. This brings us 
into the realm of international 
politics. The following factors 
with regard to the general level 
of business activity during the re- 
mainder of this decade must be 
considered. 

(a) The risk of a major war 
will continue to be great; 

(b) That if war is avoided it 
will be only because of the high 
level of defense spending in the 
United States. 

Barring a major war, cyclical 
movements of business activity 


will probably continue. There 
will be fluctuations in business 
sentiment and in new orders 


placed by businessmen. There will 
be periodic accumulations and 


*A talk by Mr. Zelomek before the 
Summer Conference of the American 
Marketing Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 16, 1952. 





N Y. Inves{ment Assn. 
Annual Outing 


Announcement has been made 
of the Sixth Annual Outing of 
the Investment Association of New 
York to be held at Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club on Friday, June 27. 
Plans call for a dinner and golf 
tournament. Among the prizes is 
a two-week trip to Bermuda for 
two. 

John Van Raalte of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. has been named 
Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, assisted by Jack An- 
dresen of Riter & Co. and Joe 
Lotsch of Reynolds & Co. Golf 
activities will be directed by 
Charles I.inscomb of W. H. Morton 
& Co., while dinner arrangements 
will be handled by Jack Shep- 
hard, also of Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Organized in 1947, the Associa- 


tion’s membership of nearly 250 is 
limited to the younger personnel 
in Wall Street. 


liquidations of inventories. Indi- 
vidual commodity prices will con- 
tinue to reflect shifting relation- 
ships between supply and demand. 

This will not be an economy 
totally different from that which 
we have seen in the past. Minor 
recessions will occur, but relative 
to our experiences of the past, 
they will still reflect a high level 
of economic activity. Spending for 
defense at an annual rate of about 
$40-45 billion a year will be a 
stabilizing and stimulating factor 
to our economy. Dollar measures 
of business activity will probably 
show an upward trend during the 
remainder of the present decade. 


Letdown Would Be Temporary Or 
Minor 

Nevertheless there are still a 
great number of reputable econo- 
mists and analysts who are an- 
ticipating either a depression or 
major recession when defense 
spending turns down. I repeat 
that any temporary letdowns will 
not be comparable to the depres- 
sion of the “’30s.” nor to that of 
1896-97. Time will not permit me 
to explain the whys and where- 
fores. All I can say is that the 
Communists would win by default 
if we should have a depression. 
Our Government will try to avoid 
it at any cost. 
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In my analysis of non-durable 
goods for the remaining “’50s” 
I have assumed that disposable 
income between 1950-60 will show 
an increase of about 35%-40% 
and that consumer spending may 
show an increase of about 30%- 
35% during the same period. 

Spending on non-durables in 
relation to the total was at a high 
level during the war. It was con- 
siderably above the 1939 level. 
Obviously this was due to the 
wartime shortages of durable 
goods. Buying of better type mer- 
chandise as well as more and bet- 
ter food resulted. Spending on 
non-durables during the 1947-51 
period has been sub-normal de- 
spite the continued high rate of 
spending on food. Even with the 
recorded improvement during the 
first four months of this year, the 
ratio of non-durable expenditures 
to the total was only 66%% as 
compared with 73.1% in 1939. 

Over the period 1923-1951 real 
expenditures per capita have 
tended to drift upward through 
time, relative to real income per 
capita. For example, real personal 
income per capita was about the 
same in 1929, 1937, and 1939, and 
yet real non-durables per capita 
were $239 (1939 prices) in 1929, 
$255 in 1937, and $270 in 1939. 

Allowing for this upward trend. 
it appears that only in 1946 and 
1947 were real non-durable ex- 
penditures in line with the indi- 


cated prewar relation. The post- 
war years 1948-1951 moved pro- 
gressively below the prewar re- 
lation. In 1951, for example, actual 
non-durable expenditures per 
capita were nearly 10% below the 
value indicated by the prewar re- 
lation. 

Even though real per capita 
income increased by 5% from the 
1948-1949 period to 1950-1951, real 
non-durables per capita showed 


little change; this is in contrast to 
the prewar period when changes 
of this relative magnitude in in- 
come were accompanied by some- 
thing like half the percentage in 
real non-durables per capita. 

On this basis, it would appear 
that for at least two years real 
purchases of non-durables have 
not only failed to keep pace with 
the income increase but also are 
somewhat below the income ex- 
pectations on the basis of the pre- 
war projected relation. 


Basis of Increased Spending 


The basis for my conclusior 
that consumer spending on non- 
durable goods such as apparel. 
boots and shoes, paper, etc., will 
be at a higher rate than during 
the past year, is to be found in the 
following: 

There will be an adequate or 
more than adequate supply of rav: 
materials. Man-made fibers wii: 
supplement natural made fibers. 
The record number of animals on 
farms throughout the country and 
the growing livestock population 
abroad will provide the necessary 
hides, skins and raw materials. 
The laboratories will supply all 
the necessary chemicals for plas- 
tics and other related substitutes. 
Canada’s potential supply of wood 
pulp plus the indicated increased 
supplies in the Scandinavian 
countries will also be more than 
adequate to give us the necessary 
raw materials for paper and paper 
products. 

Plant capacity to produce con- 
sumers non-durable goods has 
been expanding at a record rate. 
The total spent for plant and 
equipment for non-durables dur- 


Continued on page 27 
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Sitzenstatter Joins 
Eppler, Guerin Go. 


DALLAS, Texas—Norman J. 
Sitzenstatter, formerly with A. T-. 
Geyer and Co. and Graham, Par- 
sons & Co. in New York, has 
become asso— 
ciated as Man- 
ager of the 
Trading De- 
partment at 
Eppler, Guer-— 
in & Turner, 
Reserve Loan 
Life Building. 

Mr. Sitzen— 
statter has 
been identi- 
fied for many 
years with 
leading secu- 
rity Trading 
Departments 
in New York. 
He was Secretary of the Corpora— 
tion Bond Traders Club in New 
York and former member of The 
New York Security Dealers Asso— 
ciation. 


J. D. Penick Rejoins 
Reynolds as Partner 


J. Dabney Penick, who has been 
released from government service, 
has been readmitted to general 
partnership in Reynolds & Co. 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. While in Washingtom 
Mr. Penick served as Assistant to 
W. Stuart Symington, when the 
latter was Administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 


N. J. Sitzenstatter 





Joins King Merritt 


BENECIA, Calif.— Masonri ft. 
Iriki is with King Merritt & Co., 
Inc. 











June 18, 1952. 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
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SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer 
these Debenture bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States, 


DREXEL & CO. | 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Commercial Banks—General investment outlook—reprint of 
address given before the Idaho Bankers Association by 
Aubrey G. Lanston—Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc., 15 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Common Stocks—List of suggested issues in current issue of 
“Gleanings’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also in the’same issue is a list of “Business 
Man’s” risk type equities of Lower Priced Shares, and of 
Growth Stocks. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance Stocks—Analysis of 1951 results— 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Growth, Earning Power, Piow-Back, Diversification and Divi- 
dends—Booklet discussing the attractions of insurance secu- 
rities—John C. Legg & Co., 22 Light Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Also available is a booklet of comparative data on principal 

Fire and Casualty Insurance Stocks. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


Textile Industry—Study—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


United States Government Securities—Brochure—C. J. Devine 
& Co., 48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is 
a weekly bulletin giving index of U. S. Treasury issues, 
banking figures, Treasury receipts and expenditures and mu- 
nicipal bond data. 
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Albuquerque Associated Oil Co.—Circular—Stanley Pelz & Co., 
Inc., 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
circulars on Crusader Corporation, Kutz Canon Oil & Gas 
Co., Oklahoma Oil Company, Sierra Petroleum, Inc., Tri- 
State Oil & Refining Co. and United Oil Corporation. 


American Hawaiian Steamship Co. — Memorandum — Smith, 
Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a memorandum on American Republics Corp. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Atlantic City Electric—Revised circular—Newburger & Co., 
1342 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Beech Aircraft Corp.—Data—Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is data on Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. 

Carborundum Company—Bulletin—Terry & Co., 44 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Chicago Corp.—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available are data on Beaunit Mills, 
Inc. and General Precision Equipment, and an analysis of 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 

Clark Controller Co. — Mermorandum — Fulton, Reid & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

First Bank Stock Corporation of Minneapolis — Analytical 
study—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corp.—Analysis—Ferris & Co., 
First National Bank Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Given Manufacturing Company—Report—F. S. Moseley & Co., 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Green Mountain Power Corporation—Analysis—Golkin & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Hoffman Radio—Circular—Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Hudson’s Bay Company—Data—Kippen & Co., Ine 
James Street, W., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


International Petroleum Company, Ltd.—Analysis—Green & 
Ladd, Third National Building, Dayton. Ohio. 


Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Limited—Analysis—James Richard- 
son & Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada and Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Kewanee Oil Company—Study—tTroster, Singer & Co., 74 Trin- 
itv Place, New York 6, N. Y 
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M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc.—Review—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5. N. Y. 





Available 





Resume of Recent Annual Meeting 


Kewanee Oil Company 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place. New York 6, N. Y. 











Missouri Pacific—Review—lra Haupt & Co., 


New York 6. N. Y. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


1l1l Broadway, 


Oxford Paper Company—Brochure—D. M. S. Hegarty & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Richfield Oil—Review—Dean 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Witter & Co., 14 Wall Street, 


Richmond Eureka Mining Company (lessor to Eureka Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.) —Analysis—A. G. Edwards & Sons, 501 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Also available is a study of 


La Luz Mines Limited. 


Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis and review of the Cement 
Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, 


Mass. 


Rosefield Packing Company—Analysis—First California Co., 


Inc., 300 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco 20, Calif. 


Standard Commercial Tobacco Company—Bulletin—Englander 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tennessee Corporation—Analysis—Stanley Heller & Co., 30 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation—Analysis—First Se- 
curities Co. of Chicago, 134 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


3, Ul. 








COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








June 20-22, 1952 (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 

Twin City Security Traders As- 
sociation annual summer outing 
“Operation Fishbite” at Grand- 
view Lodge on Gull Lake. 


June 20, 1952 (New Jersey) 


Bond Club of New Jersey an- 
nual outing at Rock Spring Club, 
West Orange, N. J. 

June 21, 1952 (New York City) 

New York Curb Exchange Floor 
Clerks Association annual outing 
at Pleasant Plains, Staten Island. 


June 27, 1952 (Cleveland, Ohio) 


Cleveland Security Traders As- 
sociation summer outing at the 
Westwood Country Club. 


June 27-29, 1952 (Coronado, Cal.) 


Security Traders Association of 
Los Angeles annual spring outing 
at the Hotel del Coronado. 


June 27, 1952 (New York) 


Investment Association of New 
York annual outing at the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club. 


June 27, 1952 (New York City) 


New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation annual outing at Hemp- 
stead Golf Club, Hempstead, Long 
Island. 


June 27, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Women’s Club of 

Philadelphia annual party in the 

Mirage Room of the Barclay Hotel. 


June 28, 1952 (Chicago, IIL) 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
summer party at the Chevy Chase 
Country Club. 


Aug. 22, 1952 (Denver, Colo.) 


Bond Club of Denver - Rocky 
Mountain Group of IBA Summer 
Frolic at the Park Hill Country 
Club. 


Sept. 19, 1952 (Chicago, IH.) 

Municipal Bond Club of Chicago 
annual field day at the Knollwood 
Country Club. 


Sept. 26, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Bond Club of Philadelphia an- 
nual field day at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantie 
City, N. J.) 
American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 


Oct. 5-7, 1952 
Calif.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Fall 
meeting at the Mark Hopkins 

Hotel. 


Oct. 8-10, 1952 (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Fall 
meeting at the Ambassador Hotel. 


Oct, 19, 1952 (Miami, Fila.) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Convention at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel. 


(San Francisco, 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fila.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 





Continued from page 6 


Expansion of 
Natural Gas 


ada drillings continue at the pres- 
ent rate so much gas may be 
brought forth shortly that export 
(and pipelines) to the South and 
East will seem a lot brighter solu- 
tion to the gas problem than cap- 
ping wells. 

Time today will not permit ex- 
tensive discussioin of the pipelines 
(treated in an earlier “Chronicle” 
article, “It’s A Pipe,” May 3, 1951) 
except to say that companies like 
Tennessee Gas Transmission, El 
Paso, Northern Natural Gas, 
Transcontinental, and United seem 
to be gaining investment stature 
with each passing day; and they 
are kind to their stockholders. 


Western Natural Gas 


There is one producing com- 
pany not mentioned earlier which, 
I iind, has gained considerable 
acceptance among investment 
trusts—Western Natural Gas. As 
of March 31, 1952, common shares 
of this enterprise were reported- 
ly held as follows: Lehman Corp.., 
25,700; Newmont Mining, 18,000; 
Incorporated Investors, 36,000; 
Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund, 11,000. 

For a stock selling at 64, and 
without benefit of any dividends 
to date, such sizable holdings 
suggested to me the possible ex- 
istence here of impressive growth 
factors. A producer of oil and 
natural gas with principal wells 
in New Mexico, Texas and Kansas, 
Western has long-term gas sales 
contracts with El Paso, Cities 
Service, Chicago Corp., Transcon- 
tinental Pipe Line and Tennessee 
Gas Transmission. For the 12 
months ended Nov. 30, 1951, oper- 
ating revenues increased some 
86%, with net per share at $1.07 
against 3lc for the preceding year. 

The latest report to stockhold- 
ers of Western is for the year 
ended May 31, 1951. This is “must” 
reading if this enterprise intrigues 
you at all. Listed there are the 
present producing wells and de- 
tails of sales contracts with a dis- 
tinguished list of pipe line and 
industrial buyers. Capitalization 
is straightaway, $9,950,000 funded 
debt, 2,053 shares of $100 pre- 
ferred, and only 1,149,495 shares 
of common of which the largest 
single block (311.816 shares) is 
locked up in the El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. treasury. 

In view of the powerful coun- 
trywide demands for natural gas 
and its byproducts, the ample con- 
tinuity of supply, and the favor- 
able price relationship of this fuel 
with its competitors, the expan- 
sion of natural gas appears not 
only to be a physical verity, but 
a pleasing economic phenomenon. 


.. Thursday, June 19, 1952 
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Can West Do Business 
With the Kremlin? 


otherwise. For example, as British 
officials have reported, in the so- 
called agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Czechoslo- 
vakia, apart from certain metals 
to be exported to Prague, metals 
which she had already been in- 
formed were unavailable, the 
goods listed for exchange by both 
sides are in volume and type pre- 
cisely the same as those provided 
for in the Five-Year Anglo-Czech 
Trade and Finance Agreement. 

Surely no accretion to East- 
West trade is to be expected via 
the Moscow-conference-technique. 

In addition to the Kremlin- 
dictated anti-trade intentions, the 
limitations arising from the 
Western nations must be included. 
Supplies of strategic value cannot 
be shipped to the Eastern coun- 
tries. While the West sincerely 
wants to take advantage of every 
opportunity for increasing world 
trade, they cannot, of course, do 
so at the price of their national 
security. And then there are for- 
eign exchange obstacles. In the 
case of Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, her balance of payments 
situation with the impossibility of 
buying more than she can afford 
imposes severe restrictions on im- 
ports. And these two restrictions 
by the West are interacting: the 
embargo on strategic exports en- 
tails and aggravates the foreign 
exchange reserves scarcity. 

In any event, and irrespective 
of where the fault may lie, there 
can be no doubt of the negative 
answer to the query, “Can the 
West do business with Stalin?” 


Smith Joins Reynolds 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Harold P. 


Smith has become associated with 
Reynolds & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Smith was previously 
with Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Hicks & Price. Prior thereto he 
was with the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company. 


Newhard, Cook Adds 


(Special to Tue PinaNnciat CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Elmer L. 
Rehmer has become affiliated 
with Newhard, Cook & Co., 
Fourth and Olive Streets, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. Mr. Reh- 
mer was formerly with Metro- 
politan St. Louis Company. 


Two With Morgan & Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Joseph 
H. Collins and Howard F. Millett 
have become affiliated with 
Morgan & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street, members of the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange. Mr. Col- 
lins was previously with Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Joins Oechsel, Mudge 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Leigh 
B. Freeze has joined the staff of 
Oechsel, Mudge & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. He was formerly 
with G. Brashears & Co. for a 
number of years. 








A Producing, Refining 
and Distributing Company 


Sioux Oil Co. 


COMMON STOCK 


Inquiries Invited 
—*r— 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-9335 Teletype NY 11-2630 
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Reflation—The Next Round 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 
Economic Consultant 


Economist cites as factors making fer reflation: outbreak of 

a protracted two-front “war season”; flareup of strikes; pub- 

lic’s fear of higher prices; breaking of procurement log-jam; 
and politically-dictated increased spending. 


Reflation is in the making now. 
Here is a summary of the factors 
combining to set it in motion: 

(1) The “War Season” is here 
again, and it 
has become as 
potent and as 
unmistakable 
a pattern-set- 
ting factor in 
the economy 
as Christmas 
and Easter. 
This year 
business has 
failed to meet 
its normal 
seasonal tests. 
Consequently, 
psychology has 
slumped more 
severely than 
sales. Underlying and intensify- 
ing the depression in psychology 
and the depression in sales has 
been the “defense depression.” 
But now the “War Season” is serv- 
ing notice more eloquently than 
any argument can that the defense 
boom must start up again—or, to 
be precise, that the defense boom 
anticipated by the 1950-51 specu- 
lative buying-and-tooling boom 
must at last begin. (Note: War 
II’s “War Seasons” were confined 
to Western Europe, and their im- 
pact was felt after Decoration Day 
and after Labor Day. As it hap- 
pens, the Korean “War Season” 
coincides with the German, and 
the Indo-Chinese season begins af- 
ter Labor Day, which forecasts a 
protracted two-front “War Sea- 
son” fully capable of driving both 
the political conventions and the 
World Series out of the headlines.) 

(2) The “Strike Season” is coin- 
ciding with the “War Season,” and 
strikes—especially successful ones 
—unleash powerful counter-defla- 
tionary forces. (Note: recall the 
paralyzing strikes of 1946, which 
contributed substantially to the 
resolving of the depression-or- 
prosperity question of that time 
into 1947’s definitive prosperity.) 
1952’s “strike season” is still in its 
first stage—coal, copper, alumi- 
num and electrical equipment have 
yet to be heard from. Its full im- 
pact is certain to: 


(a) Deflate inventories; 


(b) Turn present worry over 
high inventories into relief be- 
cause, after months of liquidation, 
inventories are still so high; 


(c) Multiply the representative 
yard-stick of “normal” or “safe” 
inventory; 

(d) Inflate the cost of replacing 
inventory now subject to over- 
liquidation or imbalance; 

(e) Raise wages before reflation 
begins; 

(f) Restore sellers to control of 
the market before reflation begins, 
thus making price increases pos- 
sible and inescapable for the first 
time this year. 


(NOTE: If not for the labor 
dispute, the steel industry 
would have become involved 
in a price war, and the strike 
has been needed to permit the 
tripartite negotiation to raise 
prices: other industries in or 
on the verge of price wars are 
about to reverse abruptly, fol- 
lowing steel into the next 
round of wage-and-price in- 
crease) ; 

(g) The illusion of decontrol 
will be forgotten; and 

(h) Revival of the defense boom 
later this year will revive over- 
time and multiple employment per 
family on the basis of the new 
wace scale, thus inflating income 





Eliot Janeway 


more than either a normal round 
of single-shift wage increases or 
a revival of overtime and war 
work without a “new round” 
could, 


(3) The “Price Stalemate” is 
about to be resolved on the upside. 
Hope of lower prices will never 
stimulate buying, but fear of rising 
prices will never fail to. Hope of 
lower prices, to borrow a political 
analogy, has been winning 1952’s 
Opinion poll, but fear of rising 
prices will win by the end of the 
“War Season” and the “Strike 
Season.” Adding fuel to the re- 
flationary fire will be the growing 
realization (among individuals as 
well as businesses) on the one 
hand, that reflation warrants re- 
buying; but, on the other hand, 
that, first, strikes and, then, re- 
tightened controls prevent re-buy- 
ing and/or make it cost more. 


(4) The “Procurement Log-Jam” 
is about to break. Our distorted, 
or “mixed,” economy is subject 
not only to the impact of the “War 
Season” and the “Strike Season,” 
but to the stopping-and-starting of 
a three-horse merry-go-round. Its 
working is described simply: when 
the prncurement buyers buy, they 
over-buy; and, when they over- 
buy, so do our business buyers; 
and, when our business buyers 
over-buy, so does everybody. The 
opposite is just as true, and it has 
been true during the months of 
liquidation of 1950-51’s universal 
over-buying. Another correction— 
on the upside—has now begun, 
and its reflationary impact is about 
to be loaded onto that of the other 
reflationary factors at work. Spe- 
cifically, procurement appropria- 
tions are broken down into “No 
Year” (long lead time) funds and 
“This Year” (short lead time) 
funds. We are now in the last 
month of a fiscal year during 
which under-buying of short lead 
time items has accumulated sig- 
nificant sums of “This Year” funds. 
but because the initial appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1953 are so low, 
and because the Congressional 
pressure for economy (especially 
in cases where appropriations are 
unspent) is so great, the Armed 
Forces are determined to return a 
minimum of “This Year” funds to 
the Treasury by July. Conse- 
quently, June disbursements — in 
some cases in the form of advance 
payments on present estimates of 
fiscal 1953 requirements—will rise 
significantly over the rate of re- 
cent months; and this at a time 
when tax collections will be low- 
ered by cessation of withholding 
taxes due to strikes and shut- 
downs, by reductions of withhold- 
ing taxes due to slippage in the 
work week and by the failure of 
tax collections from business to 
meet Treasury expectations due 
to the decline in earnings. 


Inflation A Scissors 


(5) The Government’s spending- 
collecting stalemate will be broken 
on the spending side. Inflation 
should be viewed as a scissors: the 
inflationary gap narrows or wid- 
ens with the movement of the 
spending blade and the collecting 
blade. Thus, the inflationary gap 
can widen when spending declines 
—if collecting declines more. The 
most violent inflationary impact 
occurs when the spending rises 
and collecting falls. This is hap- 
pening in June—simultaneous with 
the shutdown of steel production 
and the change in psychological 
attitude towards the war danger 
and the defense spending outlook. 
And this June’s recurrence of in- 
flation is no 30-day wonder. On 
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the contrary, it is the barest be- 
ginning. Two facts assure a tre- 
mendous inflationary impact in 
fiscal 1953: 

(a) Some $60 billion of the “No 
Year” funds obligated since the 
Outbreak of the Korean War will 
be paid out in fiscal 1953—this 
will clear up the mystery sur- 
rounding the question, Where is 
the money?, even though it will 
not clear up the parallel mystery 
over where are the planes? (Note: 
Fiscal 1953 tax collections will lag 
far below the level of spending 
due to the slump in business earn- 
ings.) 

(b) The present appropriation 
for fiscal 1953 is going to be hope- 
lessly inadequate—no matter how 
much of the budgetary cut is re- 
stored. For one thing, the econ- 
omy budget presented made no 
provision for the cruel cost of the 
new trouble in Korea, which seems 
to be indicated. This means that, 
exactly as happened during the 
corresponding months of 1950, an 
arms budget inadequate to support 
required field operations plus ar- 
mament will have to be inflated 
during the new fiscal year by sub- 
stantial amounts. Specifically, 
Congress will have to pass sup- 
plemental appropriations for the 
Armed Forces during the coming 
tiscal year, and this will widen 


the fiscal 1953 inflationary gap 
still further. 

Each of these factors would suf- 
fice to turn 1952’s “Defense De- 
pression” into the next round of 


arms - and - speculative inflation. 


All of them together will speed 
and intensify reflation. 

The possibility that a represen- 
tative section of opinion—in busi- 
ness, in government, in the press 
and among consumers—may cry 
“Wolf, Wolf” in the face of the 
clear and present danger which is 
growing With Soviet strength, 
merely suggests that skeptics will 
learn the expensive way—2s the 
child in the fable did. What is 
more likely, however, is that all 
contestants in the political cam- 
paign will outdo one another in 
discovering the danger due to our 
lack of arms; and in promising to 
produce all of everything as fast 
as lost time can be made up. To 
all the above facters making for 
reflation, in sum, there should be 
added the factor which is more 
inflationary than any except war 
itself—politics. The “Political Sea- 
son” is at hand too. 


Phila. Inv. Women to 
Hold Annual Party 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The In- 
vestment Women’s Club of Phila- 
delphia will hold their fourth an- 
nual June “Open House” party in 
the Mirage Room of the Barclay 
Hotel on Friday, June 27, from 6 
to 10 p.m. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 
LINCOLN, Neb.—Ernest Yung 
is now connected with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc., Continental National 
Bank Building. 
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Levine, Frank & Go. 
NYSE Firm to Open 


On July 1 the New York Stock 
Exchange member firm of Levine, 
Frank & Co. will be formed with 
offices in the Saxony Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., and at 60 Beaver 
Street, New York City. Partners 
will be Harry D. Levine, who will 
make his headquarters in Miami 
Beach, and Spencer W. Frank, 
Exchange member, general part- 
ners, and Edna K. Levine, limited 
partner. Mr. Frank has recently 
been doing business as an individ- 
ual floor broker and prior thereto 
was a partner in Faroll & Co. 


Verace & Co. to Be 
Formed in New York 


Victor Verace, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and 
Joseph Weinberg will form Verace 
& Co. with offices at 52 Broadway, 
New York City, on July 1. Both 
are partners in John E. Miller & 
Co., which is being dissolved on 
June 30. 


With Inv. Service Corp. 


(Special to Tue Pinanciat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Corwin S. Bess 
is now with Investment Service 
Corporation, 444 Sherman Street. 


Joins Paul A. Davis 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—June R. Crossett 
has become affiliated with Paul A. 
Davis & Co., Ingraham Building. 
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writers 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 





Incorporated 


| 

| 

| William R. Staats & Co. 
Shuman, Agnew & Co. 
Davies & Co. 


Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


(Incorporated 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 





Harris, Hall & Company 


Incerporated) 


| 
| 
J. Barth & Co. 
| 
| 


June 17, 1952. 


antly in State 
dealers in sé 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
| 


First California Company 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Hill Richards & Co. 
Central Republic Company 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


This is not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such shares. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


2,271,300 Shares 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Common Stock 
Par Value $25 per share 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares have been 
issued by the Company to holders of its Common Stock, which rights 
expire July 2, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 


$30 per share 


Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
are qualihed ta act as 
urities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


tn which such underwriters 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


Walston; Hoffman & Goodwin 
Weeden & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. 


Incorporated 


Dominick & Dominick 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Lester, Ryons & Co. 


Bateman, Eichler & Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


incorporated 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Sutro & Co. 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 





Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incerperated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Schwabacher & Co. 
Elworthy & Co. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 
Halligarten & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Blair, Rollins & Co. 

Incorporated 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 
Drexel & Co. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
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American Way of Life and U. N. 


By O. R. McGUIRE* 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


Prominent Washingion attorney traces development and aims 
of our constitutional system, and asserts despite its complexi- 
ties and inefficiencies, it is not out-of-date, and still preserves 


individual equality and liberty. 


Says United Nations Organiza- 


tion cannot be reconciled to our American way of life or the 

Constitution, and “it is certainly not a union of the nations 

of the world.” Holds U. S. membership in the UN can destroy 

Bill of Rights and other constitutional guarantees. Warns of 
trends toward socialism and communism. 


The American Way of Life as 
ii was conceived by our fore- 
fathers is indeed of ancient origin. 
Looking back over the recorded 
history of 
some 5,000 
years, the 
representa- 
tives of the 
diverse popu- 
lations of the 
original Thir- 
teen Colonies, 
who assem- 
bled in Phila- 
delphia in 
i776, epitom- 
ized their 
conception of 
what they 
hoped the 
American Way 
of Life would be 
words of the 
dependence: 


“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


These forefathers of ours, from 
whose inspiration came the 
Declaration of Independence and 
whose deathless valor made that 
Declaration good on battlefields 
from the Plains of Abraham to 
the swamps of South Carolina, 
were Godfearing people. They 
knew the record of the heartless, 
ruthless and bloodthirsty Herod, 
as the head of an all powerful 
government, ordering the destruc- 
tion of every male child in. the 
hope of destroying the infant born 
in a manager at Bethlehem and 
hailed from the skies as the 
savior of mankind. They, too, 
knew full well of His death on 
the cross in vindication of the 
verity that all individuals are 
created equal before our God and 
that each has a personal responsi- 
bility for his own eternal salva- 
tion or eternal damnation. This 
individual dignity, worth and re- 
sponsibility of man, under the 
grand scheme of the Ruler of the 
Universe, was unknown until the 
man of Gallilee began His minis- 
try. It was not made a tenet of 
secular government for more than 
17 centuries, during which man- 
kind wandered in the wilderness 
of totalitarian governments. It 
was a long, long journey from 
Calvary to Independence Hall in 
America but the men and 
women of the Revolution made 
the journey. Pilgrim, Puritan, 
Quaker, Catholic and those of the 
several evangelical faiths, Eng- 
lishman, Frenchman, Dutchman, 
Swede, Spaniard, all ever mind- 
ful of their personal dependence 
upon their Maker, fell upon their 
knees when their feet touched 
American soil and gave thanks to 
their God for His goodness in 
permitting them to reach these 
shores. They severally came here 
seeking a land in which they 
might live a life of dignity, worth 
and responsibility with their God 
and finally, in time, they created 





Oo. R. McGuire 


noble 
of In- 


in the 
Declaration 





*An address by Mr. McGuire, deliv- 
—e, ath oy tomagy one Congress of the 

aw ers the American Revolution, 
Washineton. D. C. 


a government to protect each and 
all in such a life. 

These forefathers of ours 
builded slowly; they did not seek 
to build here an Utopia; they had 
no model among all of the gov- 
ernments of past history which 
they could use; and in many in- 
stances it required generations, 
from 1609 to 1776, for them to 
become tolerant of those of dif- 
ferent religious faiths and na- 
tionalities, though in a few in- 
stances tolerance prevailed from 
the outset, notably in Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. 
So comparatively rapid had been 
that growth in mutual tolerance 
and in the belief that secular 
governments should respect indi- 
vidual worth, dignity and respon- 
sibility that they came together, 


with both fierceness and deep 
humility in their respective 
hearts, to repel the attempts of 


England to impose on them the 
governmental regimentations then 
prevailing under all powerful 
governments, not only in England 
but throughout the known world. 

For the first time since the 
dawn of recorded history these 
forefathers of ours threw at the 
startled rulers of all powerful 
governments, in which the or- 
dinary individual was but a pawn 
of kings and emperors, having no 
rights their rulers were bound 
to respect—a document solemnly 
declaring that all governments 
among men derived their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed and that such govern- 
ments existed to secure the equal 
rights received by the people from 
their Creator to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. We of 
this day little realize the shock 
with which the rulers of Europe 
received such revolutionary doc- 
trines from the American wilder- 
ness. This indictment of despotic 
governmental power sought to be 
imposed on the American colo- 
nists and the statement of the 
unalienable rights of men _ be- 
stowed by their Creator was no 
mere pious’ resolution; to _ its 
vindication the signers solemnly 
pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. Many of them lost both 
their lives and their fortunes, but 
none of them lost his sacred 
honor in making good that Declar- 
ation of Independence on the field 
of battle. 


After some eight long years of 
war, the victory was won despite 
the hunger and cold our fore- 
fathers had to endure and despite 
the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of their fellow Americans 
turned Tory and would not sup- 
port, but vigorously opposed, the 
Declaration of Independence. So 
jealous were the victors of their 
liberties and so fearful were they 
that any central government 
would jeopardize such liberties 
that they tried to get along with 
the Congress of the Confederation, 
rightly referred to as that “Rope 
of Sand.” The Articles of Confed- 
eration proved to be too weak to 
protect the people. Their repre- 
sentatives again journeyed to In- 
dependence Hall where they 
wrote, adopted, and recommended 
the approval by the people of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
This great document in the history 
of human liberty stated its pur- 
poses in a Preamble, in noblest 


words of the English language 
save Only those of Holy Writ and 
the Declaration of Independence. 
These are the words of the Pre- 
amble: 
*“We the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution otf 
the United States of America.” 
When this new Constitution 
went under consideration in the 
several thirteen States for ratifi- 
cation or approval, the represen- 
tatives of some of the States were 
not satisfied that the just powers 
of the government to be estab- 
lished thereunder would protect 
the life, liberty and happiness of 
individual citizens from the rapac- 
ity the people knew had existed in 
all rulers, whether ruling by 
claimed Divine Right or by ccn- 
sent of the governed. They knew, 
too, that the greatest problem of 
all government is to make it 
strong enough to control the gov- 
erned and yet weak enough to 
control the governors, the rulers. 
Therefore, there were proposed as 
amendments to the Constitution 
further protection for individual 
rights and these ten amendments 
became a part of the Constitution 
as our Bill of Rights. 


Complexities No Excuse for 
Abandoning Our Constitutional 
System 
It has been stated, and truly, 
that our American government is 
in form a veritable lattice work of 
barbed wire entanglements thrown 
around every governmental offi- 
cial in the land and intended to 
prevent them from using their 
necessary tools of government to 
destroy what they, as servants of 
all the people, have been hired to 
preserve. Our forefathers sought 
to make sure that the rights of any 
individual could be maintained 
against other men who would sub- 
vert such rights, and they also 
made sure that these same rights 
could be asserted and maintained 
at all times against the power of 
government itself. These fore- 
fathers knew that it is the nature 
of every government to resent and 
resist this last assertion by the in- 
dividual of his rights against the 
government as an affront to its 
sovereign dignity. Therefore, the 
architects of our governmental 
system tied it down into its proper 
place—the exercise of just powers 
by the consent of the governed— 
by a system of strong checks and 
balances. In addition to the Bill 
of Rights and the limitations in 
the Constitution on the power of 
the Federal government, these 
founding fathers limited the Fed- 
eral government by the state gov- 
ernments and the state govern- 
ments by the Federal government. 
Also, they limited each of the 
three branches of both the Fed- 
eral and state governments by the 
other two branches of each gov- 

ernment. 


Is it any wonder that some, even 
in high places, have sneered at our 
form of government as a relic of 
the horse and buggy days and that 
the eager-beavers, who know little 
about and care less for the history 
of Our constitutional system, 
would streamline it so that it could 
render more prompt and efficient 
public service—along the lines of 
the governments presided Over by 
tyrants since time began. These 
eager-beavers, and I use the word 
interchangeably in this connection 
for the shorter world “fools,” ar- 
gue that their streamlined govern- 
ment would have the protection 
of frequent and free elections. The 
answer is that in the hands of 
totalitarians elections are neither 
free nor frequent. I call to witness 
Italy under Mussolini; Germany 
under Hitler; Russia under Lenin 
and Stalin; and last but not least, 
England under the socialists. The 
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American form of government has 


existed alongside these foreign 
governments for many years. You 
may make your choice. In the 
meanwhile, you may continue to 


pay from 25% to 95% of your in- 
come in taxes to be used in part 
for further American relief under 
new and more generous, or dis- 
guised “Marshall Plans’ for Eng- 
land and the other misnamed 
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“democratic” nations of the world! 
How that word “democratic” rolls 
off the tongues of our learnei and 
distinguished diplomats and poli- 
ticians, even when they refer to 
Communistic Russia! 

Ours is a republican form of 
government, not a democratic 
form of government—despite the 
efforts of pollsters and others to 


Continued on page 34 


Comments on 


“Our Dwindling Sovereignty’’ 


Provision made in today’s issue for add tional comments on 
J. Reuben Clark’s article in which former Undersecretary of 
State and Ambassador to Mexico criticized our policy of 
alliances wilh European powers, including membership in the 
United Nations, as main cause of diminishing sovereignty of the 
United States. Tracing American foreign policy from days of 
Washington and Jefferson, Mr. Clark argued that departure 
from our original policy of isolationism was responsible for 
our involvement in European conflicts. 


In our issue of May 29 and 
June 5, on page 3, we published 
a number of letters received in 
connection with the views ezx- 
pressed by J. Reuben Clark, Jr. 
in the article “Our Dwindling 
Sovereignty” which appeared 
on the cover page of the “Chron- 
icle” on May 8. We are able to 
accommodate today some of the 
additional communications that 
have come to hand and these 
are given further below. 

Relative to Mr. Clark’s paper, 
it may be noted that the former 
Undersecretary of State and Am- 
bassador to Mexico, and pres- 
ently Director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and of 
Western Pacific Railroad Co., 
contended that the policy of 
non-entanglement in European 
affairs, initiated by Washington 
and abided by during the first 
century and a quarter of cur 
history, made possible the great 
development of America—politi- 
cally, industrially and economi- 
cally. Conversely, he asserted. 
we would never have achieved 
our pre-eminent status “under 
the policies—domestic and for- 
eign—which now dominate us.” 

Actually, said Mr. Clark, the 
departure from our former pol- 
icy of isolationism and absten- 
tion from entangling alliances 
caused our involvement in Eu- 
ropean conflicts and is respon- 
sible for our constantly dimin- 
ishing sovereignty. As a result 
of our membership in the United 
Nations, Mr. Clark averred, we 
have lost the power to deter- 
mine our own course in world 
affairs and have impaired our 
sovereignty in three great fun- 
damental matters: “the right to 
make treaties: to manage our 
foreign affairs; and to declare 
war (subject to our temporary 
right of self-defense), to choose 
our enemy, to direct and com- 
mand our armies, and to make 
such terms of peace as we may 
desire or be forced to accept.” 

As previously noted, the 
“Chronicle” has received many 
letters commenting on the views 
expressed by Mr. Clark, some 
of which were given in the is- 
sues of May 29 and June 5. Ad- 
ditional communications follow: 


H. G. BIXBY 
President, Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
Although Mr. Clark’s point of 

view is at variance with what I 
feel our policy with regard to 
foreign affairs should be, it did, 
no doubt, do me good to read an 
analysis of this nature. 

Mr. Clark’s paper was well done 
and surely his conclusions do have 
some merit. However, I feel the 
world has grown too small to per- 
mit our remaining isolated. 





L. F. McCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Co. 


I have read with interest the 
article by Mr. J. Reuben Clark, 
Jr., which appeared in the May 8, 
1952 issue of your good publica- 
tion. There are great differences 
of opinion on this country’s for- 
eign policy and it is helpful to get 
acquainted with various ap- 
proaches to the problem. 


JOHN T. BEATTY 
President, United Specialties 
Company 

I certainly wish to congratulate 
Mr. Clark on the sound stand he 
has taken. I am with him every 
step of the way, except one fur- 
ther: I think 
we should get 
out of the 
S 288 t.8 & 
Nations. 

People 
sometimes ask 
me why I can’t 
be for some- 
thing, but I 
say to them 
that nothing 
would please 
me more pro- 
vided the cur- 
rent Adminis- 


tration would 
John T. Beatty ali gn them- 
selves with 


constitutional government as laid 
down by the country’s founders. 
I also say that I am not ashamed 
to say “No” because the Consti- 
tution, like the Ten Command- 
ments, is largely a document of 
prohibitions. 


G. C. WHIPPLE 


Manager, Foreign Dept., 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


I only wish that every young 
man’ and woman in this country 
could read Mr. Clark’s article. 

I am not only concerned with 
our dwindling national sover- 
eignty but also with the concen- 
tration of power in Washington 
and the losses of sovereignty to 
our various states. Loss of sov- 
ereignty was one of the reasons 
why I personally opposed the 
adoption of the Havana Charter 
of the I. T. O. 


I just wish there were a lot 
more people like Mr. Clark, tell- 
ing the people the truth about the 
situation that confronts our coun- 
try. 


ALBERT N. LEMAN 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
New York City 


I read J. Reuben Clark’s recent 
foreign policy paper with great 
interest. I’m inclined to agree, in 
principle, with his comments and 
conclusions, but feel we are far 


too committed to ever again be 
able to achieve isolation. 
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The Outlook for Banking 


By J. L. ROBERTSON* 
Member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Reviewing problems of contemporary banking, Reserve Gov- 
ernor stresses need for vigilant internal audit system, careful 
scrutiny of loans, and an adequate and safe capital structure 


for banks. 


Scores “ballyhooing’” of consumer debt, and 


asserts Federal Reserve is in better position than ever before 
to assist member banks in need. Holds Federal Reserve has 
been restored to its tradiional power in expanding and con- 
tracting reserves for moderating monetary and credit swings. 


One cannot contemplate the out- 
look for banking without taking 
into account much more than 
banking alone. Every generation 

of Americans 
F has had its 
problems, but 
those we face 
today—now 
that this na- 
tion has be- 
come the 
leader of the 
tree world— 
seem even 
more complex 
and intrac- 
table than 
those which 
beset our tore- 
fathers. Never 
have the spir- 
itual, ethical, 
and moral values which are the 
foundations of the civilized world, 
or the institutions of free men, 
which give expression to those 
values, been so threatened. Never 
has any generation had greater 
need to protect and preserve those 
standards and institutions. Never 
has the banking community had 
a greater responsibility for play- 
ing its full part, in leadership and 
enlightenment, so that our econ- 
omy May continue to be strong 
and flourishing. 

The difficulties must not be un- 
derestimated. At the same time, 
they should not be looked upon 
as hopeless. We must appreciate 
the magnitude of the job which 
faces us, decide what part each of 
us can best play in solving it, and 
then start working harder than we 
have ever worked before—always 
aiming toward greater reliance on 
individual thought, initiative, ac- 
tion, and responsibility, and less 
dependence on governmental aid 
and governmental controls. 


The part the banker must play 
is twofold, I think, one role in- 
volving what may be termed self- 
interest, and the other public duty. 
Dealing with them in that order, 
let me mention just three phases 
of his “self-interest” role: 








J. L. Robertson 


I 
Defalcations 

We all agree that experience is 
a valuable thing, but often it is 
acquired at too high a price. In 
many circumstances it is a much 
better bargain if it can be obtained 
secondhand. 


When I appeared on this same 
platform a few weeks ago, I men- 
tioned to another group of bank- 
ers that one of the duties of bank 
directors was to insist on a vigi- 
lant internal audit system in their 
banks. At that time I commented 
on the tendency of some directors, 
whe are “too busy” to come to the 
bank during an examination, to 
blame examiners for failing to 
discover shortages. I pointed out 
that if those same directors were 
to take the time to discuss the 
matter with an examiner, they 
could readily ascertain that bank 
examiners are not auditors, that 
bank examinations are not audits, 
and above all, that they, the di- 
rectors, have the responsibility for 
seeing that a good internal audit 
system is maintained. 

At that meeting I was intro- 
duced by a good friend of mine 


*An address by Mr. Robertson before 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 2, 
1952. 





who since then has discovered that 
tor five long years he had worked 
side by side with a Vice-President 
who had systematically embezzled 
nearly a half million dollars from 
his bank. All of us can appreciate 
the jolt of such an experience— 
the sudden discovery that one of 
our associates (often the one least 
subject to suspicion) had been dis- 
honest. There never was a better 
example of how dear an experi- 
ence can be, and how much better 
it would be to get it secondhand. 
Pennsylvaria bankers have not 
been free trom such experiences. 
Eut out of it all comes one bene- 
ficial aspect. There have been 
bank defalcations as long as there 
have been banks, but there has 
never been a time when so many 
banks and bankers’ associations 
have tried so diligently to see that 
their experience henceforth comes 
secondhand. The discovery of an 
unrespectable number of embez- 
zlements in a fairly concentrated 
area has awakened bankers all 
over the country to the need for 
establishing adequate internal 
audits and for making them effec- 
tive, not only for the large banks, 
but also for the small ones—where 
the job is much more difficult. 
The Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, along with the American 
Bankers Association and others, is 
entitled to commendation for its 
activities in this field. I can re- 
member when it seemed as though 
just a few of us were soloing on 
this theme, but now a whole cho- 
rus has warmed up, and the results 
are certain to be beneficial. It is 
refreshing to see this development 
after the initial lifting of eyebrows 
(and worse) at bank supervisors, 
as though they had been accom- 
plices, and the allegations that 
the supervisors were attempting 
to pass the buck whenever they 
emphasized the responsibility of 
officers and directors to prevent 
and detect dishonesty. Now, for 
practically the first time, we are 
buckling down to the task ahead 
of us—irrespective of who is to 
blame—and woe to the defaulter! 
In these efforts you will have the 
wholehearted cooperation of the 
entire Federal Reserve System. 


U 
Loans 


Turning to the field of loans, 
one bumps headlong into another 
example of how much better a 
“buy” experience can be if it is 
obtained secondhand, Many lend- 
ing officers today have operated 
only under fair weather condi- 
tions. They did not go through the 
harrowing experience of those who 
operated Our banks in really try- 
ing times. But if they are alert 
enough, they can get the benefit 
of that experience secondhand, 
and the price they pay in time 
and effort will be modest indeed. 
They can acquire a great deal from 
colleagues with a generation of 
executive experience behind them 
—and perhaps even a little from 
the slowly accumulated wisdom 
of bank supervisors. To utilize it 
properly calls for self-discipline 
and the exercise of a high degree 
of prudence in making loans, in 
setting their terms, in selecting 
and perfecting the instruments, 
and above all, in policing them. 


Loans are almost never bad 
when made. They become bad 
after it is too late to rest the 


terms, redraft the instruments, re- 
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determine the potential ability of 
the borrower to repay. Any 
banker who went through the late 
twenties and early thirties is pain- 
fully aware of that fact. Add to it 
the fact that there isn’t any man 
living today who can with cer- 
tainty tell you what the economic 
conditions of tomorrow will be— 
the best he can do is to say that 
the economy may swing up oi 
may swing down, and whichever 
way it goes, someone is going to 
be hurt. 

Certainly this is a time that 
calls for exercise of wisdom and 
care, to be prepared for whatever 
the future may hold. Now is not 
the time, if ever, when bankers 
should be granting or buying con- 
sumer loans which are amortized 
more slowly than the depreciation 
of the article purchased. Now is 
not the time to make loans for the 
purchase of things in which the 
purchaser has no equity. Now is 
not the time for increasing loans 
for nonproductive purposes. 

No longer can a prudent banker 
conduct his operations on an iso- 
lated basis, without regard to what 
is going on around him in the rest 
of the country. Today the activ- 
ities of each individual bank play 
a significant part in determining 
the course of the economy itself— 
in determining the value of the 
dollar in your pocket and mine. 
The banker must gear his activ- 
ities accordingly. For example, he 
must assure himself that the loans 


he grants will make for economic 
health in the long run. He must 
not let his natural and proper de- 
sire for profit lead him into the 
position of trying to get people 
into debt beyond their depth—on 
the theory that a beneficent gov- 
ernment will not let him fail. 

Consumer debt, especially, is 
being ballyhooed to the point 
where many families have loaded 
up with televisions, radios, elec- 
trical devices of all kinds, not be- 
cause they could afford it, but 
because not to do so has even been 
stigmatized as a sign of “failure.” 
Just the other day I heard an an- 
nouncement on the radio like this: 

“Dad, you are not playing fair 
with your children if you don’t 
buy them a television—and a 20- 
inch one, too. You want them to 
know you are as good as your 
neighbors, don’t you? If you have 
a television set now, you can use 
it as a down payment. If you 
don't, you don’t need a down pay- 
ment. And if you feel burdened 
down already by debts and taxes, 
well don’t let that bother you 
either. Just drop in to — —’s 
and they'll see that you get one— 
the very best—for as little as 25 
cents a day. Now hurry, hurry, 
hurry down.” 

I wonder who will hold Dad’s 
note? Well, about 41% of all con- 
sumer instalment paper is held in 
our commercial banks. And if you 
bankers aon’t care about terms or 
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ability to pay, you can be very 
sure many sellers won’t. 

One more word on this phase of 
your role. Everyone knows, I sup- 
pose, that the most successful 
banker keeps his customers by 
giving that extra measure of ser- 
vice that the competitor down the 
Street does not give. He cannot 
give that service unless the return 
on loans is realistic — unless it 
covers costs and permits a reason- 
able margin of profit. If he cannot 
see his way clear to match a com- 
petitor’s low rate of charges on 
loans or high rate of interest on 
deposits, he does not try to follow. 
He concentrates on the develop- 
ment of high-quality service and 
intelligent banking and sees that 
his customers are made aware that 
that type of banking service costs 
money and that his interest rates 
are fair and reasonable. 

Any examiner worthy of his 
commission knows that the easiest 
way for a bank to lose out in the 
competitive race — still the key- 
stone of our economy—is to charge 
too little, pay employees too nig- 
gardly, let equipment run down 
and service diminish. Few people 
want to deal with an unprogres- 
sive, worn-out institution—espe- 
cially one in which there is no evi- 
dence of competent young men 
and women being trained to re- 
place those at the top, and thus 
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Bristol-Myers Company 


$5,000,000 


Twenty-five Year 334% Debentures 


Due June 1, 1977 


Price 100°4% and accrued interest 





199,872 Shares Common Stock 


Par Value $2.50 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares 
have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Common Stock, 
which rights will expire at 3 o'clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
on July 1, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price $24.50 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 
not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 
sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 
either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the New York 
Stock Exchange commission. 


offer the securities in such State. 


Wertheim & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities, 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully | 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. | 


Lehman Brothers 

















Missouri 
The Empire District Electric Co. 
on June 3 filed a _ registration 
statement with the SEC covering 
the proposed issuance and sale ot 
150.000 shares of common stock 
(par $10) through a group of un- 
derwriters to be headed by The 
First Boston Corp., of New York, 
and G. H. Walker & Co., of St. 
Louis. The price and other terms 
will be filed by amendment. The 
net proceeds from the proposed 
sale will be applied towards the 
company’s construction program 
which is estimated-to cost about 
$14,000,000 in the years 1952 
through 1954. 


Elder Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, for the year ended April 
30, 1952, reported an operating 
profit of $469,765 and a net in- 
come amounting to $223,038 after 
deduction of the Federal taxes. 
This compares with $1,067,551 and 
$592,370, respectively, for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Current assets 
at the close of April 30, 1952, were 
$5,395,895, as against current lia- 
bilities of $1,033,401. 


Scherck, Richter Co. has issued 
a circular on the “Natural Gas 
Industry.” 

& ” 7 

Directors of Prugh Petroleum 
Co. declared an initial dividend of 
5 cents a share on the common, 
payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 16. President W. B. 
Prugh said an extensive improve- 
ment and development program 
has been under way for several 
months on a group of 15 produc- 
ing oil leases in Barton County, 
Kansas., in which the company 
owns an interest jointly with 
Oklahoma-Texas Trust. Since the 
the start of the project, two new 
producing wells have been drilled 
and one dry hole has been en- 
countered. Several old wells have 
been reworked to increase the 

duction of oil, he said. 

eology tests indicate up to 20 
d.iiling locations on leases 
and with all necessary finances 
available, work will continue as 
rapidly as possible. 

The recent oil strike has had a 
minor adverse effect on income 
and has caused some delay in de- 
velopment work, but conditions 
now are about at normal. The 
management expects to discuss the 
possible establishment of a regu- 
lar dividend policy in early Sep- 
tember. 
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The annual report of Pickering 
Lumber Corporation showed net 
income for the fiscal year ended 
March 31 was $2,023,861, equal to 
$2.11 a common share, compared 
with $2,257,559, or $2.36 a share, 
a year before. Net sales for the 
year were $8,625,696, against $8,- 
325,924. 


The company nad current assets 
of $4,087,494 and current liabili- 
ties (including provision for taxes 


Brevities 
of $1,465,765) of $1,774,088. After 
payment of $2,485,907 in dividends 
and appropriation of $200,000 to 
reserve for contingencies, the 
earned surplus was reduced to 
$1,112,704 
f * 4 

The following Missouri invest- 
ment houses were included in the 
nationwide group underwriting an 
issue of 2.271,300 shares of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. common stock 
(par $25) at $30 per share, which 
are being offered for subscription 
by Pacific Gas common stockhold- 
ers of record June 10 in the ratio 
of one new share for each five 
shares held, with rights to expire 
on July 2: Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co.; Newhard, Cook & Co.; Rein- 
holdt & Gardner; Smith, Moore & 
Co.; Stern Brothers & Co.; and 
Stix & Co. 


& * * 


Declaration of a common divi- 
dend of $4.50 a share by directors 
of Kansas City Structural Steel 
Company was announced. This 
brings the payments for the first 
six months to $6. The regular 
quarterly preferred of $1.50 a 
share also was voted. Both divi- 
dends are payable July 7 to hold- 
ers of record June 25. 

cd bd £ 


Included among the group of 
investment houses underwriting 
the offering to common stockhold- 
ers of Northern States Power Co. 
(Minn.) of 1,108,966 additional 
shares of common stock (par $5) 
at $10.50 per share are the fol- 
lowing Missouri bankers: Edward 
D. Jones & Co.; UhiImann & Lat- 
shaw, Inc.; Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Inc.; Stix & Co.; MeCourtney- 
Breckenridge & Co.; Metropolitan 
St. Louis Co.; Prescott, Wright, 
Snider Co.; Taussig, Day & Co., 
Inc.; and Smith, Moore & Co. 
Warrants were issued to stock- 
holders of Northern States Power 
Co. of record June 5, and they 
will expire on June 23. 

cs ts 

Newhard, Cook & Co. and Rein- 
holdt & Gardner participated in 
the public offering on May 27 of 


$55,000,000 National Steel Corp. 
first mortgage 34%,.% bonds, due 
1982, at 99.75% and accrued in- 
terest. 


* % 1K 


The consolidated report of As- 
sociated Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, controlled by Theodore 
Gary & Co., showed 1951 net in- 
come of $4,650,928, compared with 
$3,410,398. 


Net earnings of subsidiary com- 
panies last year were $5,562,635, 
compared with $7,245,535. How- 
ever, in 1950 the reserves appro- 
priations were $2,163,013, against 
$262,265 in 1951. Also, in 1950 the 
system’s interest and amortization 
of debt discount amounted to 
$1,159,228, against $220,104 in 1951. 

Gross profit of manufacturing 
and sales companies totaled $20,- 
988,870, against $19,573,452 in the 





Olin Industries 
Ely Walker Dry Goods Com. & Pfds. 
First National Bank 
National Oats 
Miss. Valley Gas 
Moloney Electric Class “A” 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Com. & Pfd. 
Tenn. Production 
Stix Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Com. 
Wagener Electric 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Bell Teletype 
SL 456 





Garfield 0225 
L. D. 123 





previous year. Operating ex- 
penses, however, rose about $2% 


million, with income taxes 
accounting for about $2,400,000 of 
the increase. 

~ * * 


Theodore Gary & Co. reported 
net income for 1951 was $57,608, 
compared with $73,823 in 1950. 
Gross earnings were $81,641 com- 
pared with $98,456. 

Under the exchange plan of- 
fered several years ago to the pre- 
ferred and class A holders, a total 
of 1,741 shares of preferred and 
8,542 shares of class A have been 
exchanged for $102,830 principal 


amount of 6% notes and 10,283 
shares of participating common 
stock. 


* % * 

Southwestern Development 
Company, operating subsidiary of 
Mission Oil Company, reported a 
larger income in 1951 than in the 
previous year. Net profits were 
$2,302,157, compared with $2,063,- 
991. Operating income was $8,- 
665,444, against $6,923,362. Cost of 
sales were $3,234,308, against $2,- 
864,851. 

The company paid dividends of 
$40 a share on its common shares, 
the same as in the previous year. 

t "% ¥ 

Mission Oil Company’s net in- 
come in 1951 virtually was the 
same as reported in the previous 
year. Income is derived from div- 
idends paid by Southwestern De- 
velopment Company, a subsidiary, 
and the 19,294 shares of South- 
western common received $771,760, 
the same amount as in 1950. 

After income taxes and general 
and administrative expenses, Mis- 
sion’s net income totaled $687,499, 
equal to $2 a share on the out- 
standing 344,100 shares of com- 
mon, compared with $701,842, or 
$2.04 a share, in the previous year. 

Mission carries its investment 
in Southwestern Development at 
$604,953. The Dec. 31 current as- 
sets were $468,120; current liabil- 
ities, $65,189. 


Curb Floor Clerks to 
Hold Annual Outing 


The New York Curb Exchange 


Floor Clerks Association will 
journey to Reinhardt’s “The 
Neighbors” at Pleasant Plains, 
Staten Island, where the club’s 


fifth annual outing and games will 
be held on Saturday, June 21, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Wally Weil, organization Presi- 
dent. 


Al Mulligan, Chairman of the 
affair, stated that the day’s high- 
light will be a softball game be- 
tween a floor clerk’s team and a 
squad composed of regular Curb 
Exchange members. 


Peter Highie Partner 
In Reid Go., Detroit 


DETROIT, Mich.—Peter C. Hig- 
bie has been admitted to partner- 
ship in Andrew C. Reid & Co., 
Ford Building, members of the 


Detroit Stock Exchange, and the 
firm’s name has been changed to 


Reid, Higbie & Co. Mr. Higbie 
was formerly an officer of Brad- 
ley Higbie & Co. 


With A. B. Morrison 


(Special to Tue FrnaNne1aL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Genaro J. Pelaez, 
Jr. is now associated with A. B. 
Morrison & Co., du Pont Building, 


With Boettcher & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
_DENVER, Colo.—Alfred A. 
Wiesner has been added to the 
staff of Boettcher and Company, 
828 Seventeenth Street, members 


of the New York Stock Exchange. ™ 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Hartford Spinning, Inc. of 
Unionville recently sold a portion 
of its machinery to a subsidiary of 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., which 
will rent a part of the plant at 
Unionville. Hartford Spinning will 
continue to operate a synthetic 
combing plant and a garneting 
plant. 

* % * 

Risdon Manufacturing Company, 
Naugatuck, has purchased Inko- 
graph Company, Inc. which pro- 
duces fountain pens. Risdon has 
been making a telescoping ball- 
point pen and pencil and a tele- 
scoping cigarette holder. A new 
division, to be located at Nauga- 
tuck, will be responsible for the 
manufacture and sale of writing 
instruments which will be pro- 
duced under the Risdon-Inko- 
graph name. 

* e 

Powdrell & Alexander, which 
has recently sold several of its 
plants, has announced plans to 
use its plant at Danielson for cus- 
tom work as well as for its own 
products. The company will also 
continue to operate its small cur- 
tain factory at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and a warehouse at Los 
Angeles. 

= ca % 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company has purchased a tract of 
land in Tennessee where it plans 
to build a plant to produce part 
of its line of Yale builder’s hard- 
ware. Construction of the new 
80,000 square feet plant is ex- 
pected to begin in the near 
future. 

% % * 

The Horton Bristol Manufac- 
turing Company, with plants in 
Bristol and Rockville, has merged 
with Wright Machine Company of 
Worcester, Mass., and will be 
known as the Bristol Horton 
Division of Wright. This Division, 
which produces fishing rods and 


reels and golf clubs, employs 
about 250 persons. 
* * Ea 


Mason Silk Company, producer 
of thread for industry, has com- 
pleted a 16,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant at Winsted. The 
new plant will enable the Com- 
pany to produce all types of 
modern thread. 

we bi : 

The scope of activities of New 
Haven Clock & Watch Company 
has been extended to include 
electronics by the acquisition of 
Condenser Products Company of 
Chicago. The new division makes 
equipment for radar, X-ray, tele- 
vision, radio and other electronic 
devices. The acquisition which 
will raise the annual sales ca- 
pacity to close to $10 million will 
not result in any additional stock. 

ok * a 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. will intro- 
duce this month an electric paper 
folding machine that is only a 
little larger than a _ typewriter. 
This new desk-model office aid 
will fold up to 5,000 sheets an 
hour. It feeds and stacks at the 
same end, thereby saving space 
and enabling the operator to re- 
main in one position. 

if Bd te 


Stockholders of Aspineok Cor- 





We maintain primary markets in: 


poration voted on a recapitaliza- 
tion plan on June 9 which in- 
volves partial liquidation of the 
Company’s assets. Through recent 
sales of the Apponaug, Hampton 
and Union plants the Company 
has acquired excess cash. The 
plan provides for each stockholder 
to turn in his present holdings in 
return for $16 a share for 50% 
of the stock and a new certificate 
for the other 50% of his stock. 
The 483,430 shares which are pur- 
chased for $7,734,830 will be re- 
tired. 
% bad G 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
has announced receipt of a gov- 
ernment contract to produce .50 


caliber machine guns with a 
value of $4,315,680. 

* & % 
Connecticut Light & Power 


Company has filed with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission a declara- 
tion of intent to build a 1,400 foot 
dam on-the Housatonic River be- 
tween Newton and Southbury. 
There would be an adjoining 
power plant with a generating 
capacity of 37,250 kilowatts. No 
construction date has been set. 


Blyth Group Offers 
P. S. Co. of Ind. Stock 


Blyth & Co., Inc. heads a syn- 
dicate comprising 40 investment 
firms which placed on the mar- 
ket yesterday (June 18) a new is- 
sue of 800,000 shares of Public 
Service Co., of Indiana, Inc. 4.32% 
cumulative preferred stock. The 
stock is priced at par ($25 per 
share). 

Proceeds of the sale will be ap- 
plied by the company toward the 
cost of its construction program 
which for the period Jan. 1, 1952- 
Dec. 31, 1954 is expected to re- 
quire the expenditure of approxi- 
mately of $111,600,000. The largest 
single project is the new Wabash 
River generating station now un- 
der construction. Four units hav- 
ing a rated capacity of 90,000 kilo- 
watts each are expected to pro- 
vide an aggregate of 400,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity at this station. 

The new preferred stock is sub- 
ject to redemption at $26 per 
share through May 1, 1957 and 
thereafter at prices decreasing to 
$25 per share if redeemed after 
May 31, 1972. 

The company supplies electric 
service in areas located in 70 of 
the 92 counties of Indiana. As of 
December 31, 1951 the company 
served 320,203 customers in 723 
cities and towns and adjacent 
rural areas. Electric service is also 
supplied at wholesale to a number 
of municipal utilities and rural 
electric membership corporations. 
The company’s electric system is 
directly interconnected with the 
electric systems of Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co., Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co., The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co., Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co., and other utility 
companies operating in Indiana 
and contiguous states. 

For the 12 months ended March 


31, 1952 the company reported 
electric operating revenues of 
$50,819.575 and net income of 
$8,594,887. 





CONNECTICUT SECURITIES 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER « 


CONNECTICUT POWER se 


HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT « 


UNITED ILLUMINATING 
NEW HAVEN GAS LIGHT 
HARTFORD GAS 


Descriptive memoranda available on request 
on these and other Connecticut companies. 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW HAVEN 
New York: REctor 2-9377 


Teletype: NH 194 


Telephone 6-0171 
Hartford 17-2669 
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Money Rates and Municipal Bonds 


By DR. IVAN WRIGHT* 
Pointing out money rates are bound up with political policies 


both here and abroad, Dr. Wright foresees 


borrowing costs. Recommends carrying only light inventory of 

high priced bonds. Holds conservative policies in Municipal 

and Revenue Bond financing will pay off, and contends bottom 
of low interest rates has already been reached. 


I am glad to extend my ac- 
quaintance with the leaders of 
this exclusive tax free business in 
this tax harassed world. I urge 
you to guard 
your freedom 
carefully. 
There is no 
doubt the tax 
collectors are 
gunning for 
you. My com- 
ments will be 
brief. There is 
little that can 
be said with 
certainty 
about the fu- 
ture of mon- 
ey rates with- 
out knowing 
the minds of 
the money managers. Despite all 
the denials, the money market is 
under the control of the govern- 
ment through the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System. The 
power to regulate the supply of 
money is the most powerful force 
in the economic life of the coun- 
try. Once inflated bank credit has 
been substituted for savings, as 
it has been in a large way in this 
country, there is no stopping and 
withdrawal without deflation, and 
to go forward with more and more 
credit inflation will result in the 
evaporation of all monetary 
values. 

The tax exempt feature of mu- 
nicipal and revenue bonds reduces 
the costs of borrowing for these 
purposes and adds to the attrac- 
tion of these securities for that 
class of investors who can reduce 
the taxes on their income through 
this type of investments. These 
benefits however tend to be dis- 
counted in the market prices of 
the bonds. After allowing for the 
tax exemont feature the prices of 
municipal and revenue bonds will 
be governed by the supply of 
money, the trend of interest rates 
and the market for these spe- 
cialized types of securities. 

If I had to manage the under- 
writing and selling of these tax 
exempt bonds, I would keep up- 
to-date before me a picture of all 
the forces bearing upon the de- 
mand for and supply of money. 
In brief these would include bank 
reserves, bank loans and invest- 
ments, the loaning and rediscount 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and the open market oper- 





Dr. Ivan Wright 


ations of the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee, the 
trend of savings, commodity 


prices, general business conditions 
as indicated by sales and inven- 
tories, the market conditions for 
new capital issues, the volume of 
imports and exports, and the suc- 
cess or failure of England and 
France in their efforts to return 
to orthodox monetary policies. 
There are many other factors and 
emotions and influences which 
will need to be appraised. But 
this job can be done well only by 
some one who will daily give his 
attention to these matters. 

The money market interest rate 
mechanism is a finely balanced 
relationship of all the rates in the 
different compartments of the 
market. The whole market is af- 
fected by many acts and influ- 
ences both internal and external 
which bring pressure upon the 
demand for and supply of funds 
in any large division of the mar- 
ket. For example, the decline in 
the price of commodities with 





*A tak by Dr. Wright before the 
Municipal Forum of New York, New 
York City, June 12, 1952. 


present high inventories could 
create frozen conditions which 
would reduce borrowing sharply, 
while money to loan accumulates. 
The success of sound money poli- 
cies in the Sterling Area, France 
and Italy, where rising money 
rates have already reduced the 
prices of high grade government 
securities sharply, will in due 
time have its effects on the supply 
of money here. When economic 
and political conditions are invit- 
ing, money will flow to these 
countries for the higher return 
it can earn. If the efforts of these 
countries to return to sound mon- 
ey policies fail, the effects will 
be felt here in the form of further 
inflation and its consequences. 


Then there is the progress of 
the defense efforts and the evi- 
dence of lessened or increased 
world tension. If the allied coun- 
tries can build defenses to guar- 
anty security against a_ third 
world war, and at the same time, 
maintain adequate peace-time 
production and balanced budgets, 
while returning to sound money 
policies which will protect the 
earnings of the patriotic citizens 
against destruction via inflation, 
democratic policies will have 
demonstrated their capacity to 
rise to the needs of the emer- 
gency. 


Money Rates Bound Up with 
Political Policies 


More than ever before money 
rates are now bound up with po- 
litical policies. If you will just 
look across to France and Eng- 
land and see what the efforts to 
return to sound money have done 
to interest rates and the prices of 
securities, some light may be shed 
on what to look for here if the 
new Administration seriously at- 
tempts to stop inflation and main- 
tain a balanced budget. While we 
do not have auite the same prob- 
lems that England has, ever since 
the effort to stop inflation there 
money rates have risen and bond 
prices declined. Viewing these 
and other trends ahead bearing 
upon the demand for and supply 
of money and the rates, I would 
be inclined to carry a very light 
inventory in high priced bonds of 
any kind, and I would not want 


any commitments very many 
weeks ahead that could not be 
undone. If inflation is to be 


stopped, money rates have passed 
their lows long ago and the trend 
toward higher rates, despite 
the temporary easing of rates. 
What is to be done in this matter 
from time to time is at present 
entirely up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its monetary and fi- 
nancing policies. The answer can 
not be found vet in the open com- 
petitive market. 


1S 


Conservative Policies in Municipal 
and Revenue Bond Financing 
Will Pay Off 


If these tax free obligations are 
over-extended or abused they 
may be brought under the Federal 
Taxing Authority. Without care- 
ful policies many municipalities 
will over-extend their financing 
with cheap money, and some of 
the revenue bonds are question- 
able. While much needed city 
development and construction has 
been delayed due to the times it 
is easy to over-expand at today’s 
high costs with cheap money. This 
has happened in the past and it 
took a long time to recover from 
the damages done to the munici- 
pal bond business. Some of you 
may recall the collapse of munici- 
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pal credit in some towns and 
cities which over-expanded 
through the gateway of real estate 
developments in the 20’s. As I 
remember it, there were many 
towns and cities in several states 
which were in default for some 
years. Then the inability of the 
local municipality to raise rev- 
enue enough to defray the oper- 
ating expenses of all the social 
services and public improvements 
built up is still fresh in memory. 
Back in the 70’s and 80’s local 
governments sold bonds to aid 
railroads and bring in new busi- 
nesses, and when the boom had 
passed large numbers of these 
bonds defaulted. Way back in the 
1830’s and 40’s states and cities 
sold bonds and subsidized banks, 
canals, and turnpikes and in a 
few years defaults were numer- 
ous. In svite of the growth of the 
country many of these bonds were 
never paid. 

The present stretching of the 
meaning of revenue bonds, and 
the expansion of municipalities 
into cities with all the modern 
facilities of large cities, with 
cheap money and high costs needs 
critical appraisal. While money 
is cheap, it costs three to five 
times as much for construction 
and new developments now com- 
pared with pre-World War Two. 
A period of deflation, which will 
accompany a return to sound 
monetary policies, may make it 
very difficult for many munici- 
palities and revenue projects to 
service these large obligations. 


A long look ahead, and a fore- 
cast of money rates should be a 
part of every municipal and rev- 
enue bond appraisal. Forecasting 
money rates for a long period 
ahead is hazardous business and 
not since the revision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Policy in 1933 and 
1935 has it been possible. At pres- 
ent, as in recent years, one can 
only hazard a guess based upon 
what seems to be the monetary 
and business outlook and the prob- 
able activities in the money mar- 
ket of the Federal Reserve open 
market committee. 

Since the business of under- 
writing and distributing munici- 
pal bonds must be guided by the 
trend of interest rates, these con- 
ditions reduce intelligent prac- 
tices to day to day activities and 
then you can not be sure you will 
not get hung up or get your cus- 
tomers hung up for heavy losses. 


Reserves and Interest Rates 


Interest rates are functions of 
bank reserves. Bank _ reserves, 
when fully used, limit loans and 
investments by the banks to that 
of shifting from existing loans 
and investments into new ones. 
The demand for money for loans 
or investments at higher yields 
under these conditions determines 
the price of the bankable securi- 
ties in the market. 

But when reserves are in ex- 
cess as they have been most of 
the time for many years, money 
rates of course decline and _se- 
curity prices rise until the banks 
have used most of their excess 
reserves in the investment mar- 
kets which push up prices and 
pull down rates. This is all old 
stuff that you are familiar with 
but the real problem you are up 
against in the future, as in the 
past few years, is in determining 
the policies that are going to reg- 
ulate bank reserves. Reserves are 
gold and lawful money. Gold im- 
ports and exports are facts that 
you can measure when you have 
the information, But the reserves 
furnished member banks through 
the lending operations and the 
open market operations of the 
Federal Reserve System are haz- 
ards which are determined by the 
whims of the management, often- 
times based upon information and 
ideas not well known to you. 
When the Federal Reserve lend- 
ing and investing policies were 
largely discounts based upon ac- 
tual goods, and commercial paper 


secured by goods in business 
transactions, these facts furnished 
a very good guide to business and 
money market conditions. But 
now that the reserve credit is 
largely a matter of manipulation 
with government securities there 
is not very good evidence tq 
guide any one in long-term policy 
in the municipal market, or any 
other market. 

If I had to make a policy for 
operating in the Municipal Mar- 
kets I would keep in mind that 
money rates are low, prices are 
high and this period of business 
prosperity based upon inflation 
has lasted a long time, and well 
informed investors are going to 
look far ahead and adjust their 
affairs accordingly. Moreover, in 
the rest of the free world, an ef- 
fort is being made to return to the 
gold standard and money rates 
have risen sharply. 

The large amount of municipal 
and revenue financing that may 
be placed on the market in the 
next few years may make it nec- 
essary to broaden the market 
through rate increases to appeal 
to a larger class of buyers. 

At the present time bank loans 
are declining slightly, but bank 
investments are increasing sharp- 
ly. The ability of the banks to 
supply all the credit that is 
wanted depends on the expansion 
of member bank reserve balances 
and the importation of gold. 

The present low interest rates 
and high prices are a result of 
the inflation of bank credit. To 
what extent this policy will be 
reversed, and how soon and how 
much and how long, is pretty 
much in the hands of the Federal 
Reserve System policy makers. 

When we get a free market, and 
the credit expansion potentials of 
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the banks depends upon theis 
excess reserves, and reserve bank 
credit expands to meet the needs 
for elastic currency and credit 
to serve the actual production 
and marketing of goods, and based 
upon these transactions (as the 
original Reserve Act provided 
for), and bank credit is not 
created as a substitute for savings, 
then you can again make a work- 
able policy that will be less nerve 
racking and more dependable. 
Then business jitters will be less 
and more can be accomplished in 
quiet competitive markets. But 
that time is quite a long time off 
in my opinion. 


Congratulations to 
Mary V. Corrigan 


Mary V. Corrigan, co-Manager 
of the New 
York office 
of Sincere 
and Company 
at 25 Broad 
Street, New 
York City, is 
celebrating 
her birthday 
this week. 
Miss Corrigan 
is believed to 
be the only 
woman branch 
manager of 
a New York 
Stock § Ex- 
change firm 
and one of the big commodity 
traders here. 





Mary V. Corrigan 
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This is not an offering of these Shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such Shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


800,000 Shares 


Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc. 


4.32% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $25 Per Share) 


Price $25 Per Share 


Pius accrued dividends from June 1, 1952 


Copies of the Prospectus 
writers only 
deulers im securities 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Union Securities Corporation 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated) 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
The Milwaukee Company 
City Securities Corporation 


Farwell, Chapman & Co. 


Indianapolis Bond and Share Corporation 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
Sutro & Co. 


McCormick & Co. 
Schwabacher & Co. 
Mackall & Coe 


June 18, 1952 


White, Weld & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorpo: 


Bacon, Whipp'e & Co. 
Stroud & Company 
Incorpora 


Collett & Company, Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Dean Witter & Co. 


Central Republic Company 
its 


ited icorporated) 


temphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 
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Economic Implications of 
British Mail Van Robbery 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commenting on the largest mail van robbery in Britain, which 

occurred last May, when £200,000 were taken, Dr. Einzig 

discusses its possible effects, particularly with regard to its 

impact on currency circulation, bank cash reserves, and credit. 

Points out, on basis of current ratio of cash reserves to bank 

liabilities, the £200,000 loss of cash to the banks may mean 
£3,000,000 in credit restriction. 


LONDON, Eng.—In May, 1952, Britain experienced her first 
mail van robbery on a really large scale. In the centre of London, 
near Paddington Station, a Royal Mail van was held up and the 
gangsters got away with some £200,000 in one pound notes and 
10 shilling notes. These notes were sent by 
provincial bank branches to their London head 
offices. Similar consignments are posted day 
after day, and even though hardly any pre- 
cautionary measures are taken all consignments 
arrived safely over a period of many years. 
On the present occasion, however, the £200,- 
000, which were guarded only by three un- 
armed and unsuspecting post office employees, 
fell into the hands of criminals. Although 
Scotland Yard mobilized al! its resources, so 
far their efforts have produced no results. As 
several weeks have now passed it seems prob- 
able that even if they should eventually catch 
the mail van robbers they will be unable to 
recover the money. Indeed, as the consign- 
ments consisted of used notes (they were re- 
turned to London so that they should be 
replaced by new notes), there is no way of 
tracing them unless the criminals, or their associates, are careless 
enough to make large cash payments in such notes in unusual cir- 
cumstances. It seems reasonable, therefore, to regard the £200,000 
as irretrievably lost. 


The question is how the unconventional change of owner- 
ship of that amount tends to affect the economy of the country. 
Needless to say, the amount involved is too small to make any 
actual difference in any sense, but the theoretical effects involved 
are worth exploring. The last occasion on which the theoretical 
implications of a somewhat comparable crime were investigated 
was about a quarter of a century ago in connection with the Por- 
tuguese note forgery case. A leading London printing firm had 
to pay heavy compensation to the Portuguese colonial bank of 
issue because, in good faith, it printed notes to the value of some 
half a million pounds, in execution of the order of unauthorized 
individuals. During the course of the trial the defense argued that 
the bank stood to lose nothing since its notes were inconvertible. 
The argument was developed with great skill by Sir Cecil Kisch, 
who acted as economic advisor for the defense. But judgment was 
passed against the printing firm all the same. The net result was 
that additional purchasing power to the total of the unauthorized 
notes remained in circulation in the Portuguese Colonies and Por- 
tugal received a substantial sterling balance without having to 
export anything for it. 

This is an over-simplified version of the case, which was 
highly complicated. The economic consequences of the present 
crime are even more involved. Its effect on the monetary situa- 
tion depends mainly on two things: (a) whether the note consign- 
ments were insured, and (b) whether the mail van robbers, or 
their associates, spent the notes in Britain or smuggled them 
abroad. 

Assuming that the notes were not insured and that their 
‘unauthorized recipients considered it safer to smuggle them 
abroad, the effect of the transaction would be purely deflationary. 
For the additional purchasing power would not be exercised in 
Britain, at any rate for the time being, but the decline of the 
cash reserve of the banks would lead to a contraction of credit. 
Under the prevailing British banking practice the customary ratio 
of cash to sight liabilities is 8%. This means that if the cash re- 
serves of the banks should decline by £200,000 they would en- 
deavor to bring about a reduction of their deposits by something 
like £3,000,000. This end can be achieved through a curtailment 
of credits as a result of which the debtors have to reduce their 
balances in order to reduce their overdraft. 

If the notes were not insured, and if they were spent within 
the country, the effect would not be deflationary but slightly in- 
flationary. Once the notes are spent they are bound to find their 
way back to the banks; so that except for a brief transition period 
the cash holdings of the banks would remain unchanged. The 
additional purchasing power represented by the notes would tend 
to cause an inflationary effect, which may be counteracted in the 
long run to the extent to which the banks would have to reduce 
their dividends as a result of tle losses suffered. Since. how- 
ever, banks hardly ever change their dividends, the losses would 
only affect their open or hidden reserves. 

Ii the notes were insured, the loss would leave the profits, 
dividends and reserves of the banks unaffected. The balances of 
insurance companies with the banks would be reduced. as a result 
of the payment of compensation to the banks. If the notes were 
spent in Britain the note holdings of the banks would remain un- 
affected, and the decline of the balances of insurance companies 
would be offset by the increase of the balances of those who event- 
ually deposit them with the banks. The actual spending of the 
notes within the country would tend to produce an inflationary 
effect. This might be counteracted in the long run if, as a result 
of having to pay compensation, the insurance companies were to 
reduce their dividends. 

If the notes were insured and were spent abroad, the decline 
of the balances of insurance companies would not be offset, but 
the reduced cash reserves of the banks would not be replenished. 
There would be a deflationary effect. The chances are, however, 
that sooner or later, the notes would find their way back to Britain. 

From the point of view of the British balance of payments, the 
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smuggling out of the notes would mean that visible or invisible 
British exports would sooner or later be paid for with the aid of 
these loans. In other words. there would be an increase of unre- 
quited exports. 

From the point of view of the internal inflationary effect of 
the operation, much depends on the character of the criminals and 
their associates. If they are spendthrifts, the additional purchasing 
power would soon be put into circulation. Possibly in the first 
instance the money would be spent mostly on luxuries, so that it 
would not directly affect the cost of living which depends on the 
demand for primary and secondary necessities. Once the pur- 
chasing power is created, however, its use is liable to spread and 
sooner or later it will affect the cost of living. If, on the other 
hand, the criminals are thrifty, or if they are afraid of spending 
the money for some time, the additional purchasing power will 
only be exercised after some delay. If in the meantime the notes 
remain hoarded no effects would be produced. If, on the other 
hand, they are deposited or invested the operation will tend to 
increase the Cemand for capital goods. The difficulty of adopting 
this course is that it would be risky to pay large amounts into 
banks; but this difficulty might be overcome if the money is used 
for well-planned gambling on horse races, where the stolen notes 
can disappear without a trace: and their owners receive different 
notes {from bookmakers. 

The transaction has many other economic implications, but 
these mentioned above should be sufficient to indicate the diffi- 
culty one is apt to encounter if one tries to go into details of the 
practical effects of some unusual factor. 


Bravo, Senator! 


‘We have a great issue with the Democratic Ad- 
ministration, and I believe that issue is to preserve 
the liberty of this country, to resume progress 
under the principles of liberty which have suc- 
ceeded in bringing that progress 
in the past, and oppose the phi- 
losophy which has dominated 
the Government for the last 20 
years, the philosophy that all 
good comes from increased Gov- 
ernment power and increased 
Government spending. 

“That philosophy dominates 
the Administration today, it 
dominates many people even in 
the Republican ranks, it domi- 
nates many businessmen who 
ought to know better, but it 
seems to me that that has grown 
to a point today where if it is permitted to continue 
it will destroy the very basis of all progress in the 
United States. Because Government has steadily 
increased today we’re up against the guns. Twenty 
years ago the Federal Government took 6% of the 
people’s income, and that ran the whole Federal 
Government. If we gave Mr. Truman what he’s 
asking for next year, we’d be spending 30‘, of the 


people’s income, $85.000,000,000 instead of $5,000.- 
000,900. 


“If we gave Mr. Truman what he wanted plus the 
State-local government, we'll be spending 37‘ of 
the people’s income.’’—-Senator Robert A. Taft. 


_ We are wholeheartedly with the Senator on this 
issue. May such ideas come to prevail in this coun- 
try—and without delay. 





Robert A. Taft 


_.. Thursday, June 19, 1952 
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Business 
Man’s 


| Bookshelf 


A Reading List on Business Ad- 
ministration—Sixth revision—The 
Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H.— Paper — 
$1.00. 

Business Information Sources— 
Bulletin containing list of refer- 
ences to articles in print pertain- 
ing to business and industry— 
The Business Information Bureau, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio—Single issues, 10c; 
two years’ subscription, $1.00 (the 
mailing and handling charge). 

Federal Grants and the Business 
Cycle — James A. Maxwell — Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y.—cloth—$2.00. 

Manual of Corporate Giving, 
The—Edited by Beardsley Ruml 
in collaboration with Theodore 
Geiger—National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 800 Twenty-first Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. — 
cloth—$6.75. 
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The Security | 
Like Best 


The company is at present pay- 
ing a dividend of $0.50 quarterly 


which makes the yield, at the 
present price of 3542, 5%%. 


The reason I believe in the com- 
pany so strongly is the excellent 
management. The President of 
the company, J. Harold Dunn, is 
one of the outstanding figures in 
the natural gas and oil industry 
and is primarily responsible for 
the steady growth of the company 
in the last 10 years. He has some 
very strong assistants, including 
Ray C. Johnson, Vice-President 
and General Counsel, and Harry 
Wheeldon, Operating Vice-Presi- 
dent. They are surrounded by an 
unusually able group of execu- 
tives and department heads. 

All told I believe Shamrock Oil 
and Gas to be not only a sound 
investment at its present selling 
price with an attractive yield, but 
a security which over a period of 
years should show a steady, grati- 
fying appreciation of principal. 
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Let’s Do Our Homework 


By LEONARD E. READ* 
President, The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc. 


Tracing drastically changed concepts of functions of govern- 
ment, Mr. Read asserts we are headed for socialism not im- 
portantly differing from communism. Sees United States fol- 
lowing path of European countries, where State takes excessive 
proportions of people’s earned income. As to what we can do 
about it, declares advancement of understanding requires an 
intelligent source from which learning may be drawn, as well 


as people with the will to learn. 


I would like to divide my re- 
marks into two parts. First, I 
would like to give you my version 
of where it is we are headed; and, 
second, I 
would like to 
give you my 
version of 
what it is that 
we, as indi- 
viduals, can do 
about it. 

With refer- 
ence to the 
first part, 
where we are 
headed, may I 
begin by giv- 
ing a. brief, 
thumbnail 
sketch of my 
interpretation 
of American 
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history? 

Let us begin, if we will, with 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the year 1620. Our Pilgrim 
Fathers came here in dire straits, 
and, like a great number of other 
individuals who, when they are in 
difficulty, believe they cannot 
trust freedom, turned to authori- 
tarianism. In the beginning, our 
Pilgrim Fathers adopted a system 
of pure, unadulterated commun- 
ism. Regardless of how much or 
how little a member of that col- 
ony produced, their produce went 
into a common warehouse under 
orders, and the proceeds of that 
warehouse were doled out in ac- 
cordance with the authorities’ idea 
of the need. 

In other words, what they did 
then was to adopt what Karl Marx 
later held up as an idea for the 
Communist Party: From each ac- 
cording to ability, to each accord- 
ing to need. 

There was a very good reason 
why our Pilgrim Fathers gave up 
that practice; rather a compelling 
reason. Many of them were starv- 
ing and dying. 


Governor Bradford said _ that 
winter, “We are going to try a 
new system come spring. Each 


person is to have what he himself 
produces.” 

Came spring, and all the moth- 
ers and fathers and children went 
into the field, producing for them- 
selves. They began an idea, a new 
philosophy: To each according to 
merit. 

There be8an an era of abun- 
dance which went on for many 
years, and later began to take po- 
litical expression. This political 
expression was primarily in three 
instruments the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights. 

The essential premise of these 
political instruments of ours was 
simply this—that each citizen has 
an inalienable right to his life. 
Now, it follows that if a person 
has a right to his life, that he has 
a right to defend his life, and a 
right to sustain his life, the suste- 
nance of life being nothing more 
nor less than one’s livelihood, the 
fruits of one’s labor, or, putting it 
bluntly, one’s property. The right 
to life without the right to protect 
life and the right to sustain life 
is an absurdity. Therefore. the 
primary premise of these original 
political instruments of ours was 
that each individual has an in- 
alienable right to his life and to 
his property. 








*A talk by Mr. Read before the New 
Saag Chamber of Commerce, New York 
ity, 


It is one thing to accept that as 
a premise, and it is quite another 
thing to put it into practice. Per- 
haps there are two ways that you 
could put it into practice. One 
would be to let each citizen carry 
his own shillelagh or his own 
tommygun and shoot or hit on 
sight anyone who he might think 
might be injuring his life or prop- 
erty. That was a condition of an- 
archy to which our founding fath- 
ers did not subscribe. It would be 
a pretty unpredictable situation, 
they reasoned, because the same 
instrument that you used to pro- 
tect life and property also could 
be used to take life and property. 
In other words, repellant force or 
defensive force could be turned 
into initiated or coercive force, 
rather a dangerous, unpredictable 
thing. They did not subscribe to 
it nor adopt it. 


“Appointing An Agent” 

They did another thing. They 
said in effect, “We are going to 
appoint ourselves an agent, and 
we are going to give this agent of 
ours a monopoly, or control, of 
these defensive weapons. The duty 
of this agent shall be to secure 
the life and property of all citizens 
equally, and that is the total func- 
tion of this agent.” 


The Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights were primarily prohibi- 
tions not against the citizens but 
against this agent, because these 
founding fathers of ours were 
fairly close to experiences in Eu- 
rope where any agency that had 
the monopoly of force had turned 
this defensive force into coercive 


force. 
This agent, however, that they 
appointed — government — was 


nothing more nor less than people 
like ourselves, with somewhat the 
same acquisitive instincts for af- 
fluence and, perhaps. power. This 
agent found out that he did not 
like the job of performing solely 
this negative function of defend- 
ing lite and property, and so the 
agent began to move into activi- 
ties that the citizens had reserved 
for themselves. The agent was 
able to this by reason of having 
control of the weapons, the force. 

If the agent had any deficits in 
connection with any of these ac- 
tivities, it found it could also 
collect the money from the citi- 
zens to make up for such deficits 
as the agency incurred. 


Communism and Socialism 


I do not know what your defi- 
nition of socialism or communism 
is, but mine is fairly simple. 
Socialism is nothing more nor less 
than the state ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production. 
Communism is nothing more nor 
less than the communalization of 
the products of all by force. I do 
not see much distinction between 
the two myself, but I would like 
to suggest that to the extent that 
this agency in America—govern- 
ment, federal, state, and local— 
has moved away from its original 
function—namely, the defense of 
life and property equally for all 
citizens—and has gone into the 
creative areas, to that extent has 
socialism and communism devel- 
oped in our country. 

It is not easy to measure pre- 
cisely the extent to which social- 
ism and communism have ad- 
vanced, or conversely, how much 
individual liberty has been lost, 
but perhaps there is a way to 
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measure the trend, to get an idea 
of the drift, and that would be 
to measure the loss in freedom 
of choice that American citizens 
have had with their income dollar. 

There was a time less than a 
century ago when the American 
citizen, on the average, had a 
freedom of choice between 95 and 


98% of his income dollar. That 
was because the take of this 
agency — government, federal, 


state and local—was between 2 
and 5% of all earned income. 
But as this agency has increased 
its activities, as it has invaded 
these areas that the citizens had 
reserved for themselves, the per- 
centage of take of earned income 
has increased very substantially. 


Today it is around 31% of all 
earned income. 
Many persons say that isn’t 


very bad because that leaves, on 
the average, 69% freedom of 
choice. But Colin Clark, of Aus- 
tralia, who is regarded as one of 
the world’s greatest statisticians, 
the man who studied the income 
behavior of nations covering a 
period of centuries, discovered the 
very interesting fact that when- 
ever any government of any 
country took between 20 and 25% 
of the earned income of the 
people, large segments of the pop- 
ulation would support an artificial 
increase in the volume of the 
money (inflationary process) 
which, of course, must result in 
a lessening of the value of that 
money. 


It is relevant to ask. has this 
been going on in this country? 
The answer is yes. Since we 
started our programs of deficit 
financing and the monetization of 
debt, we have more than quad- 
rupled our money supply. It was 
Old Man Lenin who said that the 
way to destroy the capitalistic 
society is to debauch the currency, 
and that is precisely what we 
have been doing in America. 


The French Pattern 


A good way to take a look at 
the meaning and significance of 
this thing that has been going on 
here is to take a look at France. 
France, in many respects, resem- 
bles the United States. France 
started on this program of the 
state assuming the responsibility 
of the welfare of the people in 
1915. France started two decades 
earlier than we did. She started 
from a lower economic level than 
we did. but, as I have suggested, 


when the state moves into the 
creative areas, and assumes the 
responsibility for the welfare of 
the people, there is no method 
for the financing of that sort of 
thing except by these artificial 
money methods—increasing the 


volume of the money, which, as I 


have said, must result in a de- 
crease of the value of the money. 

It is interesting to see what 
has happened to France in these 
36 years operating along this line. 
The franc has lost in excess of 
99%% of its purchasing value. 
I recall being in Paris in 1918. I 
bought a nice dinner for five 
francs, then the equivalent of an 
American dollar. I did not get 
to Paris again until 1947. I took 
a friend of mine to luncheon. 
We did not pay 10 or 20 francs 
for lunch. We paid 3,400 francs 
for the lunch. I wasn’t there 
again until 1949. I took Mrs. Read 
to the same place, and had the 
same lunch on account it was a 
good one, and it wasn’t 3,400 
francs; it was 4,100 francs. 

I would like you to envision, 
if you will, a young Frenchman 
back in 1915. Let us say he was 
25 years of age, and he had some 
concern about the day when he 
would be, say, 60 or 61 years of 
age. So he bought himself an 
annuity, a paid-up annuity, that 
would return 1,000 francs per 
month. Back in 1915, 1,000 francs 
per month would have permitted 
him to have lived like a Prince 
of Monaco, yet my doctors tell me 
that a person cannot live on one 
meal per month, and that is all 
the 1,000 francs would buy today. 


That is, as I see it, the road to 
so-called social security. Your 
speaker is one who wants no part 
of it at all. 


If you would like to test this 
line of reasoning historically, I 
would ask you to take a look at 
some of the larger nations of the 
world, those that we think of as 
being in a perfectly horrible so- 
cialistic and financial mess, such 
countries as Russia, France, Ger- 
many and England. As short a 
time ago as 22 years, the take of 
earned income by the government 
in Russia was 29%, less than 
where we are today. In Germany 
at that time, the take was, 22%, 
much less than where we are to- 


day..In England at the time, it 
was 21%, and in France it was 
21%. 


Our Increasing “Take” 

I call your attention again to 
the fact that we are now at 31%. 
Based upon the budgets as of July 
1 of this year, that take would 
have to be between 40 and 45% 
of the earned income of this na- 
tion, and I, at least, am not aware 
of any situation in history where 
the take has been that large and 
the economic system has _ not 
cracked up. 

If I were to summarize these 
prefacing remarks, I would merely 
make this observation—that in 
America socialism has advanced 
to such a degree, and the de- 
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bauchery of the currency has gone 
on to such an extent, that we are 
no longer in the favorable posi- 
tion in which we may merely quit 
these ways, drop an anchor, so to 
speak, and remain all right. I 
do not like to say this, but in my 
view we are now over the brink, 
and unless we go through the 
very difficult and almost unprec- 
edented political antic of actu- 
ally cancelling out—and I would 
like to repeat that term, actually 
cancelling out—a great number of 
our so-called social gains, private 
property, freedom to compete in 
enterprise, and individual liberty, 
as institutions, are doomed to 
wither away here and disappear 
as they are disappearing in other 
countries of the world. 

That sounds a bit like a proph- 
ecy of doom. You have a perfect 
right to ask of me, have I no 
hope? I would not be in the work 
I am in if I did not have hope. 

I would like to make an obser- 
vation about these prefacing re- 
marks. I have made similar pref- 
acing remarks in perhaps 500 
speeches before all kinds of groups 
—college faculties and business- 
men and wage earners and others 
—all over this nation and in other 
countries during the last five or 
six years. Do you know that I 
have never noticed a single in- 
stance of a conversion from a per- 
son being a collectivist to becom- 
ing a libertarian by reason of a 
fear what the future held for him 
materialistically? In other words, 
the materialistic fear of the future 
has never, according to my obser- 
vation, caused any conversion 
from a collectivist to a libertarian. 

I have noticed a great number 
of conversions, but every single 
one of those has been because of 
an individual grasping a new con- 
cept of what is right and what is 
wrong. That is the reason I have 
come to think of this problem as 
essentially a moral problem. 


You may ask, what are the 
causes of this drift we are in? {f 
certainly do not want to get my- 
self in the position of attempting 
to assign causation. I will cite 
three causes heard over and over 
again. There are those who say 
there just isn’t any hope and, 
therefore, it is useless to do any-~ 
thing. There are those who say, 
I do not have any time to read or 
to think or to study. And there 
are others who ask, what can I do 
as a lone individual? 

I would like to answer those 
backwards, and with reference io 
the last one merely say that iti iny 
view there isn’t anything that one 
can do except as an individual. 

With reference to having no 
time to read or to think or to 


Continued on page i3 
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News ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


ETC 








Bertram E. Hull has been ap- 
pointed Joint Agent with A. 


Rice of the New York office of 


The Dominion Bank, Canada. Mr. 
Hull was formerly with the Cal- 
gary, Alberta (Canada) branch of 





Bertram E. mui 


the bank. 


George O. Nodyne, 


= 


Ww. 


President of 


the East River Savings Bank of 


New 


York City, announces 


the 


election of the following officers: 
Joseph R. Duddy, formerly Treas- 
urer, becomes Vice-President and 


Treasurer; 
Comptroller; 


Walter E. 


William H. Summers, 
Baily, 


Quintin Frazer, Louis J. Rub and 
John M. Vickers were elected As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents. New offi- 


cials elected include William L. 
Barton, Assistant Secretary: 
Walter R. MacIntosh, Assistant 


Secretary; Val J. Brennan, Assist- 


ant Mortgage Officer and Robert 


Horsfield, Assistant Treasurer. 


The National City Bank of New 
York marked the 
sary of its founding on June 16. 
Chartered by the New York State 
Legislature as the City Bank of 
New York on June 16, 1812, two 


140th anniver- 


days before the start of the War 


of 1812, 


it became The National 


City Bank of New York in 1865, 
following passage of the National 
Bank Act. It began business at 52 


Wall 


Street, moving to the 


re- 


modeled U. S. Custom House at 
55 Wall Street in 1908, which is its 


head office today. Paid-in capital 
at the outset was $800,000: total 


capital funds of National City are 


now 


in excess of $364,000.000. 


Establishment of the bank was 
an outgrowth of the liquidation in 
June 1811 of the First Bank of the 
United States, which Alexander 
Hamilton had founded in 1791. 
The founders of the new bank felt 
that the liquidation created a need 
for a new banking organization. 
The outcome of their efforts was 
the incorporation of the institu- 
tion whose 140th anniversary was 
celebrated this week. First Presi- 
dent of City Bank was Col. Sam- 


uel Oscood, a Colonel in the Rev- 
olutionary War and George Wash- 
ineton’s first Postmaster General 


Howard C. Sheperd, now Presi- 
dent, is the 16th to hold that title 
in the bank. Chief executive of- 
ficer of the bank is William Gage 
Brady, Jr., Chairman of the Board, 
and W. Randolph Burgess is 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. From an original staff of 
a dozen people, National City to- 
day has a personnel of 13,700 in- 
cluding its overseas staff. It has 
56 branches located in 19 foreign 
countries, 67 branches in New 
York City. Total resources were 
in excess of $5,800,000,000 as of 
the last published statement, 
March 31, 1952. 


In 1929, the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company became affiliated 
with National City Bank, as the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany. It, too, is marking an anni- 
versary this year—its 130th. Its 
charter was the first granted in 
the United States empowering the 
predecessor company to do a trust 
business. W. Randolph Burgess is 
Chairman of the Board Of City 
Bank Farmers: Lindsay Bra4ford 
is Vice-Chairman of the Board 


and Richard S. Perkins is Presi- 


dent. 


ig * + 


The Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Matawan, N. J., 
recently (May 29) doubled its 
capital, increasing it from $75,000 
to $150,000 by a $75,000 stock div- 
idend. 


ad oe 7 


The promotion of three officers 
and the appointment of five new 
ones were announced on June 15 
by William R. K. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the Provident Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia, according to the 
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Philadelphia “Inquirer” of June 
16, which added: 
“W. Arthur Dill and John E. 


Williams, Trust Officers, were ad- 
vanced to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents; Russell Lamon was pro- 
moted from Assistant Trust In- 
vestment Officer to Trust Invest- 
ment Officer. The new appoint- 
ments were: Edwin H. Melhorn as 
Assistant Secretary; Gordon B. 
Callaghan, Assistant Trust Officer; 
Harry Werner, Assistant Real Es- 
tate Officer; and William S. Plag, 
Assistant Auditor. 
* a ts 

Clayton E. Kraiss, Assistant 
Trust Officer of the Frankford 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, has 
been elected Trust Officer of the 
trust company, and Mrs. Rose 
Magda has been named Assistant 


Trust Officer, it is learned from 
the Philadelphia “Inquirer” of 
June 16. 


+ 


The appointment is announced 
of Benjamin F. Fairless as a di- 
rector of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Pittsburzh. 
Mr. Fairless is Chairman of the 
Board and President of the United 
States Steel Corp. 

The capital of the First National 
Bank of Milford, Pa., became 
$125,000 on May 28, having been 
increased from $100,000 by the 
sale of $25,000 of new stock. 

% as * 

As a result of a stock dividend 
of $100,000, the Shelby National 
Bank of Shelbyville, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 
to $200,000; the enlarged capital 
became effective May 28. 

* mf ™ 


Directors of The Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago have elected 
Nelson Clark Works, Jr., Second 
Vice-President to be in the bank- 
ing depart- 
m@nt. Mr. 
Works goes to 
the bank from 
The Pruden- 
tial Insurance 
Company of 
America, of 
Newark, N. J., 
where he held 
official posi- 
tions includ- 
ing Assistant 
Treasurer, and 
more recently 
that of Invest- 
ment Manager 
of the bond 
department. Mr. Works is a grad- 
uate of Yale University, Class of 
1939. He went with Prudential 
immediately after graduation, but 
remained only a short time before 
joining the Army for a five-year 
period, during which he became 
a Major in the Field Artillery. 
Upon discharge from the Army in 
1945 he went with The Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
returning, however, in 1949 to 
Prudential as Assistant to the 
Treasurer. 





Nelson C. Works, Jr. 


we 


The First National Bank of 
Jackson, Miss., reports a capital 
of $1,210,000 the current month, 
increased from $1,100,000 by a 
stock dividend of $110,000. 

k % * 

The California Bank of Los An- 
geles, Cal., and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Bellflower, Cal., 
have reached an agreement 
whereby the latter will be ac- 
quired and operated as a branch 
of California Bank. This was dis- 
closed by Frank L. King, Presi- 
dent of California Bank, and P. H. 
Van Horsen, President of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Bellflower, 
who announced that the arrange- 
ment has been approved by the 
boards of directors of both banks. 
The actual transfer of the business 
will take place as soon as the nec- 
essary legal formalities have been 
concluded. Mr. Van Horsen, Pres- 
ident, and C. W. Friend, Executive 
Vice-President of the Bellflower 
bank, will be in charge of the 
branch as Vice-Presidents of Cali- 
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fornia Bank, according to Mr. 
King, who also stated that there 
will be no change in the other 
personnel. 
*% s 

As of June 9, the First National 
Bank of Portland, Ore., increased 
its capital from $12,500,000 to 


o 
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$15,000,000 by the sale of $2,500,- 
000 of new stock. Earlier this year 
(on April 1) the bank as a result 


of a stock dividend of $5,000,000 
raised its capital from $7,590,000 
to $12,500,000, as noted in our is- 
sue of April 17, page 1621. 


Foreign Bond Situation Seen Improved 


In statistical analysis of publicly offered foreign bonds, Dean 
G. Rowland Collins and Dr. Marcus Nadler of New York Uni- 
versity, estimate debt service in 1951 increased from 65.17% 


to 68.62% on over $4 billion 


According to a bulletin entitled 
“Statistical Analysis of Publicly 
Offered Foreign Dollar Bonds,” is- 
sued today by Dean G. Rowland 
Collins, director, and Dr. Marcus 





G. 


Rowland Collins 


Marcus Nadler 


Nadler, research director of the 
Institute of International Finance 
of New York University, debt 
service in 1951 has been paid in 
full on $2,842,175,551, or on 68.62% 
of the total $4,142,182,169 of pub- 
licly offered foreign dollar bonds 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1951. 

The increase in proportion of 
bonds serviced in full from 65.17% 
in 1950, the bulletin states, was 
due to the growing number of 
bonds assented to the various 
debt-service resumption plans, in- 
cluding the offer of the Mexican 
Government to holders of Mexican 
Railways obligations which be- 
came effective March 2, 1950; to 
the net increase of over $153,000,- 


000 in outstanding Canadian bonds 


' 000. Thus, owing to the 
, bondholders to either 
} Plan B, the principal amount of 


of outstanding foreign issues. 


caused by the sale of a number 
of new issues by the provinces; 
and to the flotation by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development of two issues in 
ihe principal amount of $150,000,- 
assent of 
Plan A or 


defaulted bonds of Mexican Rail- 
ways has been reduced from 
$55,463,861 at the end of 1950 to 
$26,533,453 on Dec. 31, 1951; the 
percentage of Brazilian bonds as- 
sented to Plan A has increased 
during 1951 from 37.09% to 
37.70%; and the face amount of 
unassented Peruvian bonds has 
decreased fron: $28,597 .000 to $22,- 
964,000. 

Data on the status of all pub- 
licly offered foreign dollar bonds 
as of Dec. 31, 1950 and 1951 are 
summarized in the accompanying 
table. 

On Dec. 31, 1951, European and 
Latin-American obligors ac- 
counted for 94.1% of defaulted 
bonds. Of the total Latin-Amer- 
ican bonds in default, Bolivia and 
Mexico accounted for 34.74 and 
25.58% respectively, while Ger- 
man issues represented 66.33% of 
total European defaulted bonds. 
Latin America accounted for 
13.9% of total defaulted bonds, as 
compared with 17.4% on Dec. 31, 
1950. Europe’s percentage in- 
creased from 77% at the end of 
1950 to 80.2% on Dec. 31, 1951. 
The Far East accounted at the end 
caused by the sale of a number 
of 1951 for 5.9% of total defaulted 
bonds. 


STATUS OF PUBLICLY OFFERED FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS 


December 31, 1950 


December 31, 1951 
Te 








(000,000) (008,000) 
Debt service paid in full____-- $2,556.2 65.17  $2,842.2 68.62 
In default in regard to interest 1,294.6 33.00 1,234.0 29.79 
In default in regard to sinking 
fund or principal_________-_- 71.7 1.83 €3.0 1.59 
Ee ee ae $3,.922.5 


Bristol-Myers Co. 
Debenture and Stock 
Offers Underwritien 


An underwriting group, headed 
by Wertheim & Co., yesterday 
(June 18) offered publicly $5,000,- 
000 Bristol-Myers Co. 25-Year 
3%% Sinking Fund Debentures 
due June 1, 1977 at 100%% and 
accrued interest. The _ sinking 
fund will retire 70% of the deben- 
tures prior to maturity. The Wer- 
theim group is also underwriting 
an offering by the company to its 
common stockholders of 199,872 
additional shares of common stock 
at $24.50 per share on the basis 
of one share for each seven shares 
held of record on June 17, 1952. 
Rights to subscribe to the addi- 
tional shares of common stock 
will expire at 3 p.m. (EDT) on 
July 1, 1952. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of the debentures and of the ad- 
ditional common stock will be 
added to the general funds of the 
company. The company in recent 
years has required and still needs 
substantial amounts of cash in 
order to finance material expan- 
sion of plant facilities — notably 
of its subsidiaries, Bristol Labor- 
atories Inc. and the Sun Tube 
Corp. In addition, an increase in 


100.00 


$4,142.2 100.00 


cash has been required to finance 
increases in accourts receivable 
and inventories resulting from 
higher costs of materials as well 
as greater volume of business. 

Bristol-Myers Co. is one of the 
leading producers of tooth paste, 
toiletries and proprietary drugs in 
the United States. Through Bristol 
Laboratories, Inc. it is one of the 
largest producers of penicillin in 
the country; through Sun Tube 
Corp. it is one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of extruded metal con- 
tainers of the type generally used 
in the drug, toiletry and cosmetic 
business and of condenser case 
and shells of the type generally 
used in the radio and television 
industry; through Rubberset Com- 
pany it is one of the most impor- 
tant paint and shaving brush 
manufacturers in the United 
States. The business of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries is princi- 
pally carried on in the United 
States but a substantial amount of 
business is also done in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, Great 
Britain, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico 
and certain other countries. 


The underwriting group, con- 
sisting of 26 firms, includes Blyth 
& Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Goldman, Sachs & Coa.; 


Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Lehman Brothers, 
and Union Securities Corp. 
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Stepping up its steel-making power 
with two giant new blast furnaces 


The steel-making cycle starts with the smelting of metallic iron 
from ore in blast furnaces. Within the next few months, two new 
blast furnaces will be placed into production. They will increase 
to twelve the number of National Steel’s giant furnaces, and add 
close to 1,000,000 tons to its annual pig iron capacity. 


These important additions are part of a continuing program of 
expansion that embraces every phase of National’s steel- 
making operations—a program that means more steel for 
America’s civilian uses as well as for defense. 


The drive for more steel has created the need for proportionately 
larger reserves of iron ore and coal—the principal ingredients of 
steel making—a need that is especially urgent because of the 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY 








SERVING AMERICAN 


critical shortage in steel scrap. National’s long range provision 
for these vital raw materials includes the acquisition of large 
interests in two major coal mining operations and participation 
in the development of the rich new Labrador-Quebec iron ore 
field. Also underway for National is construction of the largest 
ore carrier ever built on the Great Lakes. 


By mid-1953, National’s program will result in a total steel 
capacity of 6,000,000 tons per year—and the projects now 
scheduled for construction in National’s plants will require the 
expenditure of more than $150,000,000 over the next three years. 


This is National Stee] . . . entirely independent, completely 
integrated . . . one of America’s leading producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL- 
MAKING STRUCTURE 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, W. Va. World’s largest independent 
manufacturer of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier of standard 
and special carbon steel products for a wide 
application in industry. 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, Ind. Exclu- 


sive manufacturer of world-famous Quonset 
building and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. Warehouse and distribution 
facilities for steel products in the Southwest. 








THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Blast furnace division located in Buffalo, 


New York. 





NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplier of high grade metallurgical coal fag 
Nationa! Steel’s tremendous needs. 


—~% 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from extensive 
holdings in the Great Lakes region. 
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Continued from page 15 


Let’s Do Our Homework 


study, I would make the observa- 
tion that the statement is not quite 
accurate. The way it should be 
said is, I give reading and think- 
ing and studying a low priority 
among my activities. I put golf 
and bridge and my work and 
many other things ahead of such 
endeaver. As a matter of fact, if 
we want to give reading and 
studying and thinking first prior- 
ity, there will be no shortage of 
time. 


With reference to the person 
who says, theré is no hope, I have 
tried to find instances in history 
where a country was once on this 
toboggan (it is an unrewarding 
type of an investigation) and re- 
versed itself. Almost all the in- 
stances read like the rise and fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

There was an instance in France, 
during the reign of Louis XIV, 
when Louis appointed Turgot as 
Finance Minister. Turgot kicked 
out the Queen and her court, and 
removed restrictions. He restored 
free enterprise, almost overnight. 
But the Queen and her court went 
to work on Turgot politically, and 
within a year and a half they had 
him out. So that wasn’t a very 
significant instance. 


The only significant one that I 
have really found took place in 
England following the Napoleonic 
Wars. England was then a small 
country, having a population of 
about 8 or 9 million. Her economy 
was extremely simple as com- 
pared to our complex economy 
today. But England’s debt in re- 
lation to her resources must have 
been as great or greater than ours 
now is. England’s taxation was 
confiscatory, and the restrictions 
on the exchange of goods and 
services were so great, that had 
it not been for the smugglers— 
the law breakers — the people 
would have gone hungry. That is 
» deplorable situation to be in. 


England’s Post-Napoleonic 
Extrication 

What accounted for England ex- 
tricating herself from that posi- 
tion? As nearly as I can find out, 
the reversal came as the result of 
the work of two men, John Bright 
and Richard Cobden. Incidentally, 
they worked through the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 

These two men had a fine un- 
derstanding of the philosophies 
which had been stated by David 
Ricardo and John Stuart Mill and 
Adam Smith. They went all over 
England, writing and making 
speeches. about the efficacy of 
freedom, freedom of trade, etc. 
Members of Parliament began to 
listen to them, because of the dire 
straits in which England was at 
that time, and there began then 
the greatest reform movement in 
all of British history. It was made 
up of the repeal of restrictive law. 
They repealed the restrictive 
laws, and England at that time 
had a Queen — Victoria — who 
would rather sit in the corner and 
knit than rule Englishmen. They 
roamed over the world and built 
empire and prosperity. 


Successful Homework 

In other words, there is an in- 
stance in history. It has been 
done. I think it wil take more 
than a John Bright and Richard 
Cobden to deal with the situation 
in America, but I think the prin- 
ciple they used of men doing their 
at wae right. That is the 
principle at we need 
here. Te 

I want to talk a little bit about 
what we can do about it. I tg 
radical in this field of meth- 
odology, as you shall soon see. I 

ve a great number of friends, 
particularly in the business and 
professional world, who say that 
this problem is one of “selling the 


masses” or “the man in the street.” 
They refer to the poor, ignorant 
devils as the only ones needing 
education. I have a controversy 
with that point of view. It is go- 
ing about the problem backwards. 

I agree that this problem is a 
problem in the field of influencing 
persons, but I think we need to 
understand the nature of influence 
if we are not to do more harm 
than good. As I see it, influence 
divides itself into two types of 
activities. One is non-rational ac- 
tivity, and the other is rational 
activity. We need not concern 
ourselves with the non-rational 
activity, except to gain an appre- 
ciation of the fact that it is of no 
use to us in our object of restoring 


freedom in America. 
Slogans 
I can illustrate. A slogan falls 


into the category of a non-rational 
device. (I am talking now about 
influence in the field of moral, 
economic and political philosophy 
and not about influencing the sale 
of goods and services.) The slogan 
is extremely effective in tearing 
down, in destructive work, but it 
is not useful in gaining our object. 

For example, the slogan, “Kill 
all the Jews,” effectively influ- 
enced millions of Germans to fol- 
low a fool. Clever cliches and 
phrases used in America, such as 


“Human rights are above property 


rights,” or “What would you do? 
Let them starve?’’—have effec- 
tively influenced millions of 


Americans to vote for charlatans 
and to advocate legal thievery. A 
man with a Messianic voice can 
whip a crowd into a maniacal 
frenzy. These are instances of 
what I call non-rational devices 
and are extremely effective in de- 
stroying or tearing down. But our 
job is not in the field of destruc- 
tion. Ours, on the other hand, is 
in the field of creative activity; 
namely, the advancement of un- 
derstanding, or, if I may use one 
word, learning. . 

I am going to attempt the ex- 
planation of a theory which is 
very hard for me to state. There- 
fore, it will be difficult for you to 
follow. But bear with me for a 
few minutes, and I will do the 
best I can. 


The learning process presup- 
poses the existence of two things: 
(1) A person with the will to 
learn; (2) A source from which 
the learning may be drawn. You, 
for example, will never know how 
to make a gadget like this vacuum 
bottle unless you; personally, 
want to know how to make it. It 
won’t make any difference how 
much I babble at you either. You 
will not know how to make it un- 
less you want to, and then you 
can, providing there is a source 
from which the learning may be 
drawn. 


Source of Knowledge Primary 


It is my contention that this 
source of knowledge, or of under- 
standing, comes first. It pre-exists 
the will to learn. 


An example: Not long ago, there 
was no general will to learn about 
nuclear fission, but the moment 
that some one person discovered 
how to release atomic energy, the 
moment that that knowledge ex- 
isted in one person, there was au- 
tomatically created by reason of 
that fact the will to learn on the 
part of tens of thousands of per- 
sons all over this world who had 
an aptitude for that subject. It 
was the source of that knowledge 
that created a general will to 
learn. 

I might answer an anticipated 
criticism. Someone is likely to 
say, where does this source get its 
will to learn in the first place? 
In answer to that, I will use an 
observation by the great British 


scientist, John Baker, who said, 
there are millions of persons who 
want to know that which is 
known; only now and then is 


there someone who wants to know 
that which is not known. The very 
few persons who want to know 
that which is not known, appar- 
ently get their will to learn from 
a source higher than other per- 
sons. 

What I am trying to say about 
this problem of freedom in Amer- 
ica, of the libertarian philosophy, 
is simply this: It is not to be laid 
at the feet of the ignorant m-isses. 
The fault lies in an inadequacy of 
source. There just are not enough 
of us who have done our home 
work sufficiently to the point 
where we understand our phi- 
losophy and can adequately ex- 
plain it to the point where it at- 
tracts the will to learn. 


Public Service El. & 
Gas Co. Bonds Offered 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. head an underwrit- 
ing group comprising 33 invest- 
ment firms which offered for 
public sale yesterday (June 18) a 
new issue of $40,000,000 Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. 354% 
debenture bonds due 1972. The 
bonds are priced at 100.799% plus 
accrued interest to yield approxi- 
mately 3.32% to maturity. The 
issue was awarded at competitiv¥® 
sale on Tuesday. 

The bonds will have a sinking 
fund to retire $1,000,000 principal 
amount annually starting June 1, 
1955, which is calculated to give 
an average life of approximately 
16.2 years. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds and from the public sale 
last week of 700,000 additional 
shares of common stock will be 
used by the company for general 
corporate purposes, including pay- 
ment of a portion of the cost of 
its current construction program 
which amounted to approximately 
$141,700,000 as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
Of this total. the company esti- 
mates that $84,500,000 will be 
spent during 1952 and that the 
major portion of the balance will 
be spent during 1953. 

Of these amounts $30,500,000 
will cover the cost of two turbine 
generators of 145,000 kilowatt ca- 
pacity each now being installed at 
Kearney Generating Station, $24,- 
300.000 for one turbine generator 
of 185,000 kilowatt capacity for 
Burlington Generating Station and 
$24,400,000 for expansion of the 
company’s gas distribution system. 

The company is an operating 
electric and gas utility company 
serving the most densely popu- 
lated and heavily industrialized 
areas in New Jersey, including 
most of the State’s larger cities. 
Population of the territory served 
with electricity or gas, or both, is 
over 3,900,000. Through subsid- 
iaries the company also operates 
local and interstate bus transpor- 
tation systems. 


With Wulff, Hansen 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — E. 
Stanley Hook is now affiliated 
with Wulff, Hansen & Co., Russ 
Building. 


Joins Westheimer Staff 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Joseph H. 
Nugent. is now affiliated with 
Westheimer and Company, 30 East 
Broad Street. 


Joins Marshall Co. 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—lIrving F. 
James is with the Marshall Com- 

pany, 765 North Water Street. 
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Banks Facing Crucial New Problems: Rukeyser 


Economic commentator maintains social and economic revolu- 

tion is entailing vital impact on banks, transforming them into 

unspecialized financial department stores, and boosting costs. 

Urges bankers publicize sound money concepts and scientific 
fiscal procedure. 


MILWAUKEE, June 17 — The 
national redistribution of retain- 
able personal income from the top 
groups to the middle and lower 
brackets has 
been changing 
the facade of 
the nation’s 
banks. 

This view 
was expressed 
here today by 
Merryle Stan- 
ley Rukeyser, 
economic col- 
umnist for the 
Hearst news- 
papers and for 
International 
News Service, 
ina speech 
before the an- 
nual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Schroeder of the 
Wisconsion Bankers Association. 

“The quiet social and economic 
revolution in the United States.” 
Mr. Rukeyser, who is author of 
“Financial Security in a Chang- 
ing World,” declared, “is having 
its counterpart in banking. Banks 
are moving in the direction of be- 
coming unspecialized financial 
department stores, and they make 
their mass appeal not only in spe- 
cial checking accounts, but also 
in instalment financing and small 
personal loans. 


“Banks, operating in an inflated 
market without inflated returns 
on their services, face the chal- 
lenge of rising operating costs, as 
they must compete in the market 
for human services and for ma- 
terials with other enterprises 
sheltered by a ‘cost plus’ philoso- 
nbhv_ In the circumstances, it takes 
higher salaries and other induce- 
ments to attract talented person- 
nel. 

“Like other enterprises, banks 
must be sure that the dollars that 
they earn are of the same quality 
as the dollars they pay out as ex- 
penses. The fact that bank stocks 
are now selling below their liqui- 
dating value suggests that bankers 
have not yet sufficiently revised 
their rates and fees to take full 
cognizance of what inflation has 
done to banking costs. The spe- 
cial attraction to an increasing 
number of banks of new activi- 
ties, such as small loans and in- 
stalment financing, is the flexibil- 
ity on charges which enables 
lenders better to recoup their 
costs.” 


Merryle S. Rukeyser 


Bankers Are Philanthropists, 
Not Shylocks 


Mr. Rukeyser said that it was 
a strange paradox that, while co- 
medians still characterized bank- 
ers as Shylocks the fact is that, 
being conservative in respect to 
established charges, many bank- 
ers are involuntary philanthro- 
pists in that they are not currently 
selling their services at a profit. 

Turning to the opportunity of 
bank executives to exercize na- 
tional leadership, Mr. Rukeyser 
said: “Able bankers are enjoying 
increased prestige with the pub- 
lic, which has become skeptical 
of political give-away schemes. 
The squeeze, resulting from infla- 
tion and higher taxes, has made 
the ordinary citizen more aware 
of the economic facts of life. Ac- 
cordingly, the banker can assume 
leadership in providing an en- 
lightened program of action. It 
would be a mistake for bankers 


to minimize their influence by 
looking backwards. A _ forward 
look would convince them that 
they speak for the new and 
changing mood of increasing 


numbers of plain people. 





“While bankers as such should 
abstain in a Presidential year 
from purely partisan activities 
and from personalities, they have 
an obligation through banking 
advertising and otherwise to pub- 
licize concepts of sound money 
and scientific fiscal procedure. 
Bankers should not default on an 
opportunity to use their special- 
ized knowledge to help the people 
achieve their goal of a stronger 
and healthier America.” 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Offer Underwritten 
By Blyth Group 


The stockholders of Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. are being offered 
rights to subscribe to 2,271,300 
shares of cosamon stock of the 
company at the rate of one new 
share for each five shares held of 
record on June 10, 1952. The right 
to purchase the new shares at a 
subscription price of $30 a share 
expires on July 2, 1952. A nation- 
wide group of more than 200 
underwriters headed by Blyth & 
Co., Inc., has agreed to purchase 
from the company all unsub- 
scribed shares at the original sub- 
scription price. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
common stock (believed the larg- 
est issue of common stock ever to 
be offered by a public utility) will 
be used to finance in part a con- 
struction program which will total 
$162,000,000 this year. Assets of 
the company at the end of 1951 
were $1,627,000,000. The company 
expects an additional $450,000,000 
of construction during 1952-54. 

The present offering of com- 
mon stock marks the year’s third 
financing by Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. The cempany sold $55,- 
000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds on March 18. Last 
April, it sold $7,000,000 of redeem- 
able first preferred stock at pri- 
vate sale. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. sup- 
plies electricity and gas to more 
than 2,500,000 customers in 46 
counties in Northern and Central 
California. 

The company is believed to be 
the second largest public. utility 
in the United States. Consolidated 
net income available for the com- 
mon stock for the 12 months 
ended April 30, 1952, amounted to 
$2.31 per share. The company has 
paid uninterrupted dividends on 
its common stock for over 34 
years and the present rate of $2 
per share annually or 8% on par, 
has been paid since 1923, except 
during the period July 15, 1933, to 
Oct. 15, 1936, when the rate was 
6%. 


With Marache Sims 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Harold 
A. Phillips is now associated with 
Marache Sims & Co., 634 South 
Spring Street, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. 


Two With King Merritt 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Miomir 
P. Illitch and Carolyn B. Smith 
have become associated with King 
Merritt & Co., Inc., Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


With Merrill Lynch Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C. — Albert J. 
Watts is now with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 324 South 
Salisbury Street. 
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CHbenouneing a Change.in Mame 


FROM 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


TO 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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ELECTRIC BOAT, Groeten, Connecticut 


Specializing since 1899 in. the construction 
of submarines for the United States Navy. 
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CANADAIR LIMITED, Montreal, P. @., Canada 


Builders of commercial and military aircraft. 
Now producing F-86 ‘‘Sabre’’ jet fighters for 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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ELECTRO DYNAMIC, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Producers since 1880 of electric motors and 
generators under the name Electro Dynamic 
for marine and industrial use. 

















Electric Boat Company’s activities have expanded far 


beyond their original scope. Today the Company is or FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1951 

plans to be engaged in engineering and manufacturing Results of the Year in Brief 

activities whereir practically every phase of the science 1951 1950 

of dynamies is applied: hydrodynamics, thermodynam- Unfilled Orders ......... $267,674,000 $91,260,000 

ics and, to devise a word connoting power from nuclear 00 ON lliachdl as aah 82,638,055 41,754,339 

energy, nucleodynamies im building submarines at the Profit Before Taxes ....... 7,122,203 ‘2,506,941 

Electric Boat Division; aerodynamics in building air- Net Earnings a aielees ¥4et oi: 

craft at Canadair Limited; and electrodynamics in man- ; aaa 24%! ce 
Net Earnings per Common Share 4.53 1.52 


ufacturing electric motors and generators at the Electro 
Dynamic Division. In recognition of this fact the 


Dividends Paid in Cash* .... 1,031,977 —- 4,207,065 


Company has changed its name to General Dynamics Working Capital ......... 19,426,192 15,007,699 
Corporation. Plant and Equipment | 

(Less Depreciation)...... 6,760,969 7,031,393 

GENERAL DYNAMICS | NetWorth ........... 23,606,169 19,840,191 

Oe Oe TO Sy Be ae 5 Pi B® Number of Employees ...... 13,000 ‘7,700 





*in addition, a S% common stock dividend was paid in 19.51. 
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Greater interest has centered in 
the rising flow of oil from north- 
western Canada than in any other 
economic development in this sec- 
tion of the continent in recent 
years. For years Canada was a 
large importer of petroleum and 
peiroleum products, and the ab- 
sence of an adequate oil supply 
was a handicap to the progress of 
the Dominion, particularly in the 
movement toward industrializa- 
tion. In the last five years, how- 
ever, the oil industry of western 
Canada has had a marvelous 
growth, bordering on a tremen- 
dous boom. Because of her in- 
creasing oil production, Canada 
is now supplying about one-third 
of her oil consumption, and, if the 
rate of expansion continues for 
several years, it is possible, if not 
probable, that the domestic petro- 
leum supplies will be ample to 
meet all of Canada’s needs. What 
this means is that Canada will be 
placed in a better foreign ex- 
change position, and there will be 
substantial savings in her dollar- 
exchange requirements. 

Commenting on this favorable 
development and the widening in- 
fiuence of Canada’s rising oil pro- 
duction, the Bank of Nova Scotia 
remarks: 

“The gains in production and 
reserves reflect the acceleration 
ef exploratory and developmental 
activity. Each year the various 
measures of activity—-area under 
lease and reservation, number of 
geophysical crews at work, num- 
ber of drilling rigs active, footage 
drilled, exploration and develop- 
ment expenditures—have set new 
records. It has been authorita- 
tively estimated that by the end 
of 1951 no less than 160 million 
acres of prairie land were under 
lease or reservation compared 
with only 20 million in 1946, and 
already during 1952 several mil- 
lion acres have been added to this 
total, including large tracts in the 


Peace River area of British 
Columbia and Alberta. Oil ex- 
ploration and development ex- 


penditures in western Canada for 
1951 are estimated at $225 mil- 
lion against $12 million in 1946, 
and a figure of between $250 and 
$300 million is being mentioned 
for this year. As of March, 1952, 
there were 157 geophysical crews 
and 237 drilling rigs at work—up 
30% and 60%, respectively, from 
a year earlier, and more than ten 


By WILLIAM J. McKAY 
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times the 
for 1946. 

“The vast extent of the search 
is indicated by the fact that dur- 
ing 1951 oil strikes were made as 
far apart as Virden, Manitoba, and 
Fort St. John in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia, a dis- 
tance of nearly a 1,000 miles. 
While the bulk of the work is of 
course being carried on in Alberta, 
and particularly in the central 
part of the Province where the 
major fields are located, explora- 
tory activity now extends east 
from the Rocky Mountains across 
the vast sedimentary basin of the 
western plains to the Pre-Cam- 
brian Shield and north from the 
United States border to Great 
Slave Lake in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 

“In addition to the rising tempo 
of production and exploration, the 
past year has witnessed a number 
of striking and significant devel- 
opments that have in fact ushered 
in a new phase in the history of 
Prairie oil and gas. Just a little 
over a year ago Alberta oil, 
brought 1,126 miles by pipeline 
from Edmonton to Superior, Wis- 
consin, and thence down the Great 
Lakes by tanker, reached Ontario 
refineries, and the capacity of the 
pipeline is rapidly being increased. 
Before the end of last year, the 
announcement was made that a 
second oil pipeline would be built, 
this time westward across the 
Rockies. Work on this 700-mile 
line has already commenced, and 
by 1954 oil should be flowing 
through it to serve the Vancouver 
area and, it is hoped, eventually 
the larger market in the Pacific 
Northwest States as well. 

“Natural gas, too, has begun to 
move beyond the confines of the 
home market: the export of a lim- 
ited quantity of gas to Montana 
for defense purposes, authorized 
early last year by the Alberta 
Government, began in February, 
and last month the Alberta Gov- 
ernment gave its approval to a 
plan for building a pipeline to ex- 
port gas from the rapidly devel- 
oping Peace River area to Van- 
couver and the Pacific Northwest 
States. The year also witnessed 
the beginnings in Alberta of an 
industrial development based on 
natural gas as fuel or raw mate- 
rial that may in time assumé 
substantial proportions. Construc- 
tion of two large chemical plants 
has begun at Edmonton, now Can- 
ada’s fastest growing city: a little 
farther east a nickel refinery is 
being built; and smaller industries 
also based on oil or natural gas 
have sprung up in various parts of 
the Province. 

“The completion of the projects 
now under way or planned: will 
clearly have important effects in 
widening the markets for western 
Canadian oil and gas, in stimu- 
lating the search for further re- 
serves, and in broadening the in- 
dustrial base of the Prairie econ- 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


This company, incorporated on May 
2nd, 1670, may be the eldest commer- 
tial company in the world. Because of 
its diversified operations, including 
oil development in Western Canada, 
trading and retailing, a continued rec- 
ord of favourable earnings may be 
anticipated. 

The stock is particularly attractive 
to imvestors looking for long term 
capital appreciation. 


Details on request. 


Inquiries Invited 


KIPPEN & COMPANY, INC. 


Investment Securities . 
Established 1922 


607 St. James St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 








Telephone UNiversity 6-2463 











omy. Another vista is opened up 
by the widespread interest in the 
Athabaska tar sands around Fort 
McMurray in northern Alberta. 
Several companies have taken out 
leases with a view to exploring 
the feasibility of obtaining com- 
mercial production from the oil- 
saturated sands.” 

Regarding the future outlook, 
the current issue of the “Monthly 


Review” of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, states: 
“There is no reason to doubt 


that a long period of growth lies 
ahead of the oil industry in west- 
ern Canada. So far only some 
2.100 wildcat wells have been 
drilled in the great potential oil 
area that stretches from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pre-Cambrian 
Shield and from the U. S. border 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River at the Arctic Ocean—that 
is, only one well for each 195,000 
acres of possible oi] territory. No 
one can predict with certainty, of 
course, how rapidly new discover- 
ies will be made, nor how large 
reserves will eventually prove to 
be, but the events of recent months 
indicate no slowing down in the 
pace of development. 


“In addition to the increases 
both in production and in explor- 
atory and developmental activity 
in Alberta, promising events have 
occurred in widely separated parts 
of the west in the past year and a 
half. Early in 1951 light crude oil 
was found at Virden, in south- 
western Manitoba. Though the 
Virden field has as yet yielded 
only semi-commercial production, 
it is of interest as the first find 
in Manitoba and the first in the 
Williston Basin, a vast area cen- 
tering in North Dakota, and: ex- 
tending into South Dakoka, north- 
eastern Montana, southern Sas- 
katchewan and southwestern 
Manitoba. Unsuccessful prospect- 
ing had been going on in the 
Williston Basin for many years 
but, following the Virden find, a 
number of producing oil wells 
have been drilled in northwestern 
North Dakota and at Fosterton in 
Saskatchewan and several prom- 
ising discoveries have been made 
at scattered points in the eastern 
part of Montana. While large- 
scale production in the Williston 
Basin is still a hope rather than 
an assured prospect, the discover- 
ies have given sharp impetus to 
exploration on both sides of the 
border.” 


J. A. Hogle Extends 
Wire in US & Ganada 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah. 
James E. Hogle, managing partner 
of J. A. Hogle & Co., 132 South 
Main Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, has an- 
nounced that Hogle’s direct pri- 
vate wire system linking the 
firm’s 15 U. S. offices from coast 
to coast, has now been extended 
to Canadian stock exchanges in 
Toronto, Calgary, Edmonton and 
Vancouver, with the announce- 
ment of Locke Gray & Company 
as Canadian correspondents. 


Increased activities in Canadian 
securities by American investors 
influenced the firm to expand 
their direct wire coverage so that 
customers could be provided im- 
mediate service and information 
on all approved stocks listed on 
the Canadian exchanges. 

All transactions involving Ca- 
nadian securities will be processed 
through Locke Gray & Company, 
members of the Toronto, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver Stock 
Exchanges. 


With Vance, Sanders 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Henry L. 
Johnson, Jr. has become connected 
with Vance, Sanders & Company, 
111 Devonshire Street. He was 





previously with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 
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L By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JS 


of new Treasury financing would be done through a 2% % 
due June 15, 1958, had a favorable effect upon the government 
market. 
instead of an optional maturity makes the new obligation more 
desirable in the opinion of most money market followers. 
subscriptions to the new issue were very heavy is attested to by 
the fact that the books were closed at the end of the first. day. 
The premium of * of a point that the new bond commanded on 
a “when issued” basis is testimony ot a successful flotation. 


second 
money markets. 
bonds the commercial banks can buy, it is the opinion of most 
money market followers that the deposit institutions in time will 
own more of them than nonbank investors. To be sure, to the extent 
that the new obligation firds its way into the deposit banks, it will 
result in an increase in deposits and purchasing power which will 
have inflationary implications. 
nonbank investors are given the preference in the new offering 
is to prevent the creation of bank deposits because purchases by 
others than commercial, banks results only in a shift in deposits. 
New purchasing power is not brought into being by this operation. 





The announcement (late last Friday) that the $3,500,000,000 
bond 


The fact that a definite six-year maturity was used 


That 


Considerable switching and swopping has developed in the 


market as a result of the new offering, with many of the outstand- 
ing intermediate-term issues being used as mediums for subscrip- 
tions to the new 2%s% obligation. Not a few of the deposit banks 
that would have been buyers this week of the June 2\%s of 1959/62 
have switched to the 2%«s of June 15, 1958. It is expected that the 
new bond will bring about increased activity in the market, be- 
cause there will be more moving out of the old issues in order to 
digest offerings of the 2%s of 1958. 


Success of New Financing Assured 


The first bank eligible financing since the early days of the 
World War has created considerable excitement in the 
Although there are limiiations as to amount of 


One of the prime reasons why 


Commercial banks were allowed to subscribe to the extent of 


their combined capital, surplus and individual profits or 5% of 
deposits, whichever is greater. It looks as though the combination 
of capitai, surplus and individual profits will be the method used 
by most of the deposit banks as a basis for subscriptions. No cash 
payments are needed by the commercial banks in making their 
subscriptions, and use of the Treasury tax and loan account to take 
care of subscriptions gives them a bit of a plum, depending upon 
how long these deposits remain with them. On the other hand, 
nonbank investors must accompany their subscriptions with a “good 


faith” token of 10%. The advantage, however, still remains with 
nonbank investors because they will get all the bonds they put in 
for, aS against only $100,000 for commercial banks. Anything above 
the $100,000 amount for the commercial banks is subject to allot- 


ment. 


Setback to Other Issues 


The new issue was designed to go, and there is no question about 
it being a success, even at the risk of escouraging some padding 


of subscriptions and “free riding.” This condition is not dissimilar 


to what happened in the second World War financing. The extent 


of the rise in the new issue will be dictated by the market action 
of the outstanding obligations, especially those close to the matur- 
ity range of the new security. The announcement of the new 


financing last week took its toll of the 2%s of June 15, 1959/62, 


which became eligible this week. Positions had been built up in 


the June 2%s and many commercial banks were getting ready to 


buy them last Monday. However, this did not take place because 
the deposit banks passed up the recently eligible 244s and put the 


money into the new issue. 
It is also indicated that not a few of the 1%% certificates, due 


July 1, will be turned in tor cash or sold, with the proceeds going 


into the new intermediate term obligation. Federal will no doubt 
take care of this part of the picture, since refunding and new 
money-raising operations of the Treasury have nearly always been 
given protection, when needed, by the Central Banks. By keeping 
open June 15, the Treasury is in a position to raise additional funds 
through tax bills, when, as, and if this should be necessary. 


Economic Impact of New Issue 

The inability of the conversion offer to raise new money for 
the Treasury hastened the new financing by the government, 
although the amount asked for was larger than many had expected. 
Making the new obligation bank-eligible was no surprise, neither 
were the limitations on bank subscriptions. However, in the amount 
that the new bonds are bought by the commercial banks, there will 
be a creation of deposits and purchasing power. It could be that 
the monetary authorities, that is both the Treasury and Federal, 
would not be averse to havin a certain amount of reflation take 
place. The economic scale, it seems, has gotten out of balance, 
with the pull now slightly towards the deflationary side. This, in 
the opinion of many observers, is a healthy condition. However, 
with the recent action of Federal in eliminating regulation W and 
modifying regulation X, and a downward revision in stock margins 
a possibility, there would appear to be a movement afoot towards 





Frank L. Edenfield Joins With Walston, Hoffman 


some sort of reverse action on the part of the powers that be. 


ED 


George R. Holland Assoc. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, Fla. — Frank L. “den- 
field has become associated with 
George R. Holland Associates, Pan 
American Bank Building. Mr. 
Edenfield was forrnerly Vice- 
President of Curlette & Company, 
Ine. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif.— Arthur E. 
Stewart has been added to the 
staff of Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
win, 408 Fourteenth Street. He 
was formerly with Sct-vabacher 

& Co. and E. F. Hutton & Co. 
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As We See It 


who then used it as a sort of pattern to which to cut their 
own cloth. 


A Different Situation 


Elements. essential to such a course no longer exist. 
Possibly the ‘‘accord”’ last year had something to do with 
disappearance of these factors. More essential, however, 
is a fundamental change in the situation which in reality 
produced the “accord.”” But however all this may be, the 
fact is that rival bids for funds are now in the market, the 
public is no longer in a frame of mind in which it is 
inclined to eat out of the Treasury’s hand, and the pres- 
sures of total war are absent. 


In any event, it is to be carefully recalled that even 
in the war days, the Treasury borrowed heavily, very 
heavily, from the banks. Today, it can borrow from non- 
bank sources in any significant amounts at all only by 
offering the holders of saved funds issues which meet 
their approval in a stituation where they can turn to 
other and competing borrowers. That is but another way 
of saying that long-term bond offerings by the Treasury, 
to be successful nowadays, must carry a yield which, by 
and large, meets the approval of the investors, not merely 
one which suits the Treasury’s convenience or conforms 
to Fair Deal ideas of how the economy should be managed. 


The Treasury has been slow in coming to any realiza- 
tion of the changes in the environment in which it must 
operate. The naivete.of the recent offering of nonmarket- 
able bonds was to most of us almost incredible. If there 
is any one who even yet understands the rationale of this 
blunder, we have not made his acquaintance. If one brings 
himself to believe that the Treasury houses a number of 
Machiavelli’s, one might come to the conclusion that the 
real object of this left-handed approach to the market 


was to “prove” that long-term financing outside the banks 
is impossible at this time. Actually, it proved nothing of 
the sort. 

No one who has been following the money market of 
late could well doubt that a long-term Treasury bond 
bearing an acceptable coupon rate could have been, and 
still could be, sold without difficulty to nonbank inves- 
tors. At least a great many corporations, as well as 
municipalities, have had good success in doing so of late. 

But for the time being, we apparently must reconcile 
ourselves to a monetization of forthcoming Treasury def- 
icits. The most recent exchange offer revealed no interest 
on the part of the authorities in funding existing debt 
out of the portfolios of the banks. Recent additions to the 
weekly bill offerings could hardly be regarded as indicat- 
ing any concern about going to the banks for new money. 
And now comes an offering of six-year bonds fully avail- 
able for bank investment. Commercial banks with the 
privilege of paying for their subscriptions with credits to 
their tax and loan accounts can hardly be expected to 
pass up such an opportunity — provided they have the 
funds available. 

Whether, by and large, they have funds available for 
such an investment will be determined largely by Federal 
Reserve action. Member bank reserves have not been 
overly plentiful for a good while past. “Federal funds” 
have been high for a long time. Commercial banks might 


very well not find it profitable to sell existing holdings in 


a tight money market in order to buy these new issues of 
the Treasury. 


Federal Reserve Active 

But the Federal Reserve is as familiar with all this 
as any one else, and the “accord” is not preventing it from 
doing something about it. During the two weeks ended 
June 10, the Reserve system added nearly a quarter of a 
billion to its holdings of Treasury obligations. It has 
come back into the bill market in a substantial way, and 
has been increasing its portfolio of the other shorter term 
obligations. This it has done despite the fact that the 
“float” has been adding very substantial amounts to the 
total Reserve credit outstanding. 

Thus we have all over again the unfortunately fa- 
miliar spectacle of the Federal Reserve authorities aiding 
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and abetting the Treasury in rigging the market for the 
purpose of selling its obligations for more than buyers, 
generally speaking, are willing to pay. One would suppose 
that experience, particularly World War II experience, 
would warn the powers that be away from such tactics 
as these. But, of course, this is an election year, and 
there are evidently a number of the economic planners 
and managers at Washington who are not too well pleased 
with the business outlook despite the fact’ that rearma- 
ment expenditures are rising and give every assurance of 
continuing to rise for a good while yet. 


Here is a spectacle which, we should suppose, tends 
definitely to destroy faith in any sort of managed econ- 
omy. We can only hope that it will have some such effect 
this time. It has not always had it in years past, but the 
time must come sooner or later when the scales will begin 
to fall from our eyes. And this, an election year, would 
be a most opportune time for that to happen. 





The Business Outlook During Balance of 1952 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America analysts, headed by Dr. 
Gordon W. McKinley predict continued high level of business 
for remainder of year, with both gross national product and 
personal income at highest levels in history. Expect slight 


rise in living costs. 


A moderate rise in the cost-of- 
living index over the remaining 
months of 1952, despite the pos- 
sibility of intermediate fluctua- 
tions contrary to this trend, is 
forecast by economists of The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 


At the same time, they look for 
a continued high level of general 
business activity with both gross 
national product as well as per- 
sonal income for 1952 substan- 
tially surpassing any previous 
year in the country’s history. 

These foreeasts highlight a re- 
port on conditions prepared by 
Prudential’s staff of economists 
headed by Dr. Gordon W. Mc- 
Kinley. Confirming their predic- 
tion of last Fall, the report points 
out that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics recently released first 
quarter figures setting the cost- 
of-living index at 188.3 as against 
the 188.0 anticipated by the com- 
pany. Contrary to current reports 
in some financial publications 
which predict a drop from this 
level, the Prudential analysis says, 
“we feel that if there is any sus- 
tained movement in the cost-of- 
living index over the rest of the 
year, the tendency will be up- 
ward rather than downward.” 


In support of its outlook for 
general business, the report points 
to five major factors: seasonally 
adjusted plant and equipment in- 
vestment this Spring at the high- 
est level ever attained, govern- 
ment spending higher than at any 
time except during World War II, 
personal income and consumer 
spending above the levels of last 
September, an encouraging in- 
ventory situation, and personal 
savings running at an annual rate 
of approximately $17.5 billion. 

Not all of these factors were 
correctly evaluated by all busi- 
ness forecasters last Fall, the re- 
port indicates. Government fore- 
casts fixed the probable extent of 
personal savings during 1952 at 
$13 billion whereas the Pruden- 
tial estimate was confirmed by 
results showing that the general 
public is setting aside about a 
third more than this amount. 


The report also warns against 
too much reliance on department 
store sales as a complete measure 
of general business activity. “De- 
partment store sales,” the report 
states “often indicate quite well 
the total volume of retail sates. 
So far this year, however, they 
have moved in the opposite direc- 
tion from total retail sales. Season- 
ally adjusted retail sales have 
been moving steadily upward 
since last December whereas 
seasonally adjusted department 
store sales have been declining 
steadily since last November. The 
picture presented by department 


store sales is, therefore, unduly 
pessimistic and not representative 
of general retail trade activity 
which is at present at extremely 
high levels.” 


Birthday Greetings 
To Lewis H. Serlen 


Belated birthday greetings are 
in order for Lewis H. Serlen, of 
the unlisted securities department 
of Josephthal 
& Co., 120 
Broadway, 
New York 
City, who cel- 
ebrated his 
birthday on 
June 17. Mr. 
Serlen, who 
has been trad- 
ing in the 
“Street” for 
the past 25 
years, has been 
with Joseph- 
thal for 19 
years. While 
his principal 
avocation is 
cheering the Dodgers, he also fa- 
vors goif, soft ball and bowling. 


Wall St. Post of 
Am. Legion Elects 


The Wall Street Post, No. 1217, 
of the American Legion held their 
annual election June 10 and 
elected the following officers: 


Commander: Joseph A. Fischer. 


Vice-Commanders: Andrew J. 
Belfi, Luckhurst & Co., Inc.; Miss 
Polly Honl; Robert N. Kullman, 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Chaplains: Rev. Colonel John L. 
Cunningham; Dan Jordan Masin. 


Adjutant: Clement D. Asbury, 
P. C., Thomson & McKinnon. 


Assistant Adjutants: Dr. William 
Kendall, Lee Martin Kahn. 


Finance Officer: Marie 
Millin. 

Historian: Otto A. Valfer. 

Judge Advocate: Earl Q. Kull- 
man. 


Service Officer: Thomas E. 
Tisza, Dominick & Dominick. 


Sergeant-at-Arms: James L. 
Cooke, Brooklyn Trust Company. 


Executive Committee: John J. 
O’Kane, Jr., P. C.. John J. O’Kane 
& Co.; Alfred W. Miller, P. C., 
Dominick & Dominick; George A. 
Searight, P.'C., Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co.; William J. 
Ficken, P. C., Dominick & Dom- 
inick; Richard Hettler, P. C., 
Thomson & McKinnon; William 
F. Seanlan, P. C.; Donald A. 


Lewis H. ‘Serlen 


Mc- 


Raphel, P. C. 
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Merrill Lynch Opens 





New Toronto Office 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, leading investment 
banking and brokerage firm, 
opened its first Canadian office 
in Toronto June 17. . 

Winthrop H. Smith, managing 
partner of Merrill Lynch, was 
present at the opening with part- 
ners Edward A. Pierce, M. Rube- 
zanin of New York; Homer P. 
Hargrave of Chicago, and E. How- 
ard Roth of Buffalo. Mr. Pierce, 
a senior partner of Merrill Lynch, 
has been a member of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange since 1925. 

The office, Merrill Lynch’s 106th, 
is located at 35 King Street, West. 
It will be under the management 
of T. Gordon Crotty of Toronto, 
who has had extensive experience 
in the securities business and until 
recently was associated with the 
Bank of Canada. 

The ground floor office will fea- 
ture a large board showing latest 
quotations on 500 Canadian and 
U. S. securities and up-to-the- 
minute commodity prices. The of- 
fice will also have Toronto and 
New York Stock Exchange tickers 
with Translux screens, Canadian 
Dow-Jones news wire service and 
the Merrill Lynch special news 
wire. 

The Merrill Lynch special news 
wire carries a daily stream of 
over-the-counter, curb and com- 
modity quotations plus news 
flashes of industrial and business 
developments, research findings 
and new offerings. 

Merrill Lynch also provides a 
complete underwriting service 
which will be an important part 
of the firm’s Toronto operations 
also available to Canadians. These 
services include supplying new 


© money for industry, aiding in the 


refinancing of established firms, 


+ helping private holders of securi- 


ties to dispose of blocks of stoc’s 
too large to offer on the floor of 
the Exchange, and arranging the 
private placement of securities 
with insurance companies art 
other institutional buyers. Last 
year Merrill Lynch ranked sixth 
among U. S. underwriting houses 
in corporate security offerings. 

The Toronto office will pro- 
vide Canadian investors with the 
full facilities of Merrill Lyncl’s 
research division. The research 
division, comprised of a staff of 
over 100 specialists in every estab- 
lished industry, furnishes custo-— 
mers with basic concerning corpo- 
rate securities and interprets in- 
dustrial and economic trends. An- 
other important function of the 
research division is to help in- 
vestors, whether individual oT 
institutions, in formulating their 
investment programs. On requc.i, 
the research staff will also re .w 
and analyze securities of any »vit- 
folio. 

In the quarterly pubuication, 
“Security and Industry Survey,” 
research svecialists give critical 
analyses of business and indus- 
trial trends and appraise the in- 
vestment standing of important 
stocks and bonds. Merrill Lynch 
also publishes a number of other 
informational booklets on secuii- 
ties and commodities which are 
available to the public on request. 


Hirsch Co. Admits 


Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, om 
July 1 will admit Marshall S. 
Mundheim to partnership. 


With McPherson Co. 
(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
HOWELL, Mich.—Mark L. Me- 
Govern has joined the staff of 
McPherson & Company, 105 West 
Grand River Avenue. 


With Edgerton, Lofgren 
(Special to Twe FPrnaNncrat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Wil- 
liam Bagnard is with Edgerton, 
Lofgren & Co., 609 South Grand 
Avenue. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By H. E. JOHNSON 




















This Week—Insurance Stocks 


Investors that follow insurance shares are looking forward 
with considerable interest to the publication of operating results 
covering the first six months of the current year. 

While there are some reasons for expecting an improvement 
over the results experienced in the first half of last year, losses 
and expenses have continued to increase. Thus, the semi-annual 
reports are awaited to give an indication of the various forces at 
work in the underwriting field. 


Although it is not the practice of insurance companies to issue 
quarterly reports, one of the major units, Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, published a quarterly statement which gives some indi- 
cation of what happened in the first three months. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this is not necessarily 
indicative of the experience of other companies during the same 


period or what might be expected for the full year. Differences in 
underwriting lines with respect to volume could account for a wide 
variation among individual companies. There is also, a seasonal 


factor to consider. However, the trends shown in the Glens Falls 
report are worth reviewing. 
Three Months to March 31 
1952 1951 
Premium writings - — _. $16,055,379 $13,414,563 
Increase in unearned premium reserve 1,244,817 965,188 





Premiums earned $14,810,562 $12,449,375 





Losses incurred - 
Underwriting expenses 


$8,650,990 
6,442,473 


$7,595,104 
5,498,080 





$15,093,463 $13,093,184 





Underwriting loss $282,901 $643 809 


It is interesting to note that for the full year 1951 the statu- 
tory underwriting loss of Glens Falls was only $719,000. In other 
words the company was able to operate for the final three quarters 
of last year on practically an even basis. If the company should 
operate on a similar basis this year, although that is not necessarily 
what is expected, the operating loss for 1952 would be consider- 
ably below that of a year ago. 


Another factor to be kept in mind is that a substantially higher 
volume of business is being handled. The gain for the Glens Falls 
Group in the first three months was almost 20%. As the commis- 
sions and a large part of the cost of processing the additional 
volume are paid in the year in which the insurance is written, a 
gain in premiums tends to reduce underwriting profits. Thus, the 
above showing is quite favorable under the circumstances. 


There are a number of factors which may possibly account for 
the improvement in the above operating results and which may 
reveal a basis for expecting some gain in the reports of other 
insurance companies to be issued for the first six months. 

One of the most important of these factors was carry-over of 
the storm losses into 1951. The disastrous storm which struck the 
northeast section of the country in the latier part of 1950 not only 
affected operating results in that year but because of the wide- 
spread damage, a large volume of losses were not received until 
1951. Thus, operating results in the first half of 1951 reflected part 
of the storm losses of the previous year. 

Similar problems have not troubled insurance companies so 
far this year and it is unlikely that there will be a recurrence of 
those extreme conditions. Also, there have been several rate in- 
creases in windstorm and extended coverage rates so that this 
phase of the business should be profitable instead of being a drain 
on earnings as it was a year ago. 

Another hopeful sign in the present outlook is that costs ap- 
pear to be leveling off even though at an extremely high level. 
Once costs stop rising and stabilize, it is possible to bring opera- 
tions into balance. This is not possible during a period of rising 
costs as rate adjustments lag behind increases in prices. 

Regardless of this, however, it seems likely that casualty 
operations should show improvement over the extremely poor 
results experienced Jast year. A rate increase of approximately 
15% on automobile lines put into effect last year is now being 
fully reflected in operations and the increase of about 20% re- 
cently approved should begin to be felt as the year progresses and 
old policies are renewed at the higher rates. 

These two factors—elimination of the storm loss carry-over 
and the stabilization of casualty losses—regardless of the minor 
fluctuation in other phases of operations should be sufficient for 
most insurance companies to show improvement in their under- 
writing results for the first six months. 

Just how much improvement remains the big question. Of 
course, it will vary with each individual company and this is one 


of the reasons that the semi-annual : , 
interest. reports are awaited with such 
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Joins Westheimer Staff 


(Special to Tae Financiat Curonicie) 
















SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Jack 
A. Dalziel has become connected 
with Consolidated Investments, 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — Neville 
E. Fairley has become associated 
with Westheimer & Company, 326 
Walnut Street, members of the 
New York and Cincinnati Stock 


A Plan to Reduce 
The National Debt 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Vice-President of National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, would 
lower cost of government to 
make possible a 3% reduction 
annually im National Debt and 
at same time permit a 3% credit 
on tax bill of every taxpayer. 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive 


Vice-President of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, in his 


current “Monthly Business Re- 
view,” pub- 
lished by his 


or ganization, 
presents a 
formula for 
reducing the 
National Debt 





by 3% each 
year for the 
next four 
years, and 


which, in turn, 
would give a 
reduction by 
that percen- 
tage in the 
Federal tax 
levy each 
year. 

“Let us assume that we could so 
reduce the cost of government that 
it would be possible to reduce our 
national debt in each of the next 
four years by 3% of its total,” 
Mr. Heimann states in presenting 
his program. “Such a plan should 
contain a pledge that when this 
3% reduction of debt is accom- 
plished a 3% credit will be al- 
lowed on the tax bill of every tax- 
payer in the United States for the 
succeeding year. Since the total 
debt is some four or five times 
that of the total receipts of the 
government, such a plan would 
make debt reduction possible in 
future years until we had at last 
reached a point where the debt 
was more manageable and less of 
a threat to our solvency or until 
by successive tax reductions we 
had established a reasonable tax. 
load. This plan would, as years 
went by, reduce tax levies and 
diminish the rate of debt reduc- 
tion, but such tax reduction would 
in turn create more taxable in- 
come. The debt reduction also 
would automatically reduce the 
interest charges.” 

This formula was presented by 
Mr. Heimann after a discussion of 





Henry H. Heimann 


the present enormous National, 


Debt which he said is wholly un- 
organized and is on a maladjusted 
maturity basis. A courageous man 
in the White House, he points out, 
should attempt to devise some 
formula by which an appeal would 
be made to the American taxpayer 
to support a high tax policy in the 
interest of fiscal soundness, but as 
a reward for such support favor- 
able tax consideration should be 
promised by the government on a 
definite earning basis. 


Bonner, Gregory to Admit 


Bonner & Gregory, 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Edward H. Nelson to 
partnership on July 1. 


Walston, Hoffman Admit 


Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit F. N. Berry 
to limited partnership on July 1. 
Mr. Berry will make his head- 
quarters in the firm’s New York 
office, 35 Wall Street. 

On June 30, Carl S. Wittmer, 
Jr., and William L. Minick will 
retire from the firm. 


Joins Zimmerman Staff 


(Special to Tue Pinanciat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Mary.-L. 
Brown has joined the staff of 
Hazel - Zimmerman, . 632 - South 
Westmoreland Avenue. 
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The SEC Acts and 
Investment Banking 


and investors te become better in- 
formed about the issue. On the 
other hand, however, coupled with 
the exemption from registration of 
so-called private sales and the 
saving of all the time, trouble and 
expense incident to registration, 
this slowing up of the underwrit- 
ing and distributive process is 
largely responsible, in my judg- 
ment, for the ever-increasing 
growth of private placements. This 
development, in turn, which I am 
sure was neither foreseen nor in- 
tended at the time of the passage 
of the Act, has perhaps had the 
most profound adverse impact on 
the investment banking business 
generally. I think this develop- 
ment also has had serious detri- 
mental effects on the smaller in- 
stitutional investor and, indeed, in 
my opinion, has not always been 
in the best interest of the issuer. 
I should like to discuss this prob- 
lem in more detail in connection 
with our recommendations for 
amendments to the ’33 Act. 


I do not think that the ’33 Act 
has functioned as it should or as 
it was intended to function in the 
matter of getting understandable 
up-to-date material information 
about an issue to the average, and 
particularly the unsophisticated, 
investor. The average prospectus 
which has evolved as the result of 
the Act, and even giving full rec- 
ognition to the fact that there 
have been some improvements in 
it recently, is such a long techni- 
cal document that, in my opinion, 
it is seldom read, and even more 
seldom understood, by the average 
investor. In addition, the restric- 
tions on discussions, offers, com- 
munications, etc., during the wait- 
ing period and even after the of- 
fering date, have all operated in 
the direction of providing less, 
rather than more, information to 
the average investor. All of this 
has obviously made the selling or 
distributing proeess much more 
difficult for the investment banker 
than for any other merchant of 
which I know, and much more 
difficult than it need or sheuld be 
without in any way adversely. af- 
fecting investor protection. I shall, 
therefore, discuss this problem in 
more detail in connection with 
our recommendations for amend- 
ments to the ’33 Act. 


Question No. 2—The Effect of the 
1933 and 1934 Acts on the 
Flotation of New Securities. 

I think I have already touched 
upon the principal effects of these 
two Acts on the flotation of new 
securities generally in my answer 
to Question No. 1. The °33 Act 
particularly has made the busi- 
ness of underwriting and distrib- 
uting new securities a more scien- 
tific or professional, if you will, 
operation, and in general this ef- 
fect has been good. By the same 
token it has made the flotation of 
new issues much more time-con- 
suming and more expensive. We 
do not object to this result par- 
ticularly, in and of itself, to the 
extent that it is necessary in the 
interest of investors and the pub- 
lic, but, as I have already pointed 
out, coupled with the exemption 
of so-called private sales, it has 
contributed in large measure to 
the growth of private placements 
and the problems created thereby 
for all concerned. I have also 
mentioned the effects of these two 

Acts on the problem of selling, but 

these problems do not seem to me 

at all insuperable and I think can 
becorrected by appropriate amend- 
ments to the Acts without ad- 
versely affecting investor protec- 
tion. . 


Question Noe. 3—The Effect of the 
1933 and 1934 Acts on the 
Raising of Capital for New 
Enterprise. 


I think it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, categorical- 
ly to answer this question because 
so many factors come into this 
picture which have nothing to do 
with either the ’33 or the ’34 Acts. 
In the first place, we must con- 
sider the size of the new enter- 
price or the kind and amount of 
capital required. It would seem 
that the Congress had this prob- 
lem in mind when, in Section 3(b) 
of the 33 Act, as amended, it au- 
thorized the Commission to ex- 
empt certain small issues from the 
trouble and expense of registra- 
tion. The Commission has accord- 
ingly granted issuers not putting 
out more than $300,000 worth of 
securities in any one year exemp- 
tion from the more burdensome 
type of registration, so the °33 
Act, in and of itself, does not seri- 
ously affect the raising of capital 
for new enterprise in amounts up 
to $300,000 in any one year. 


In amounts above $300,000, 
however, and below a million or 
a million and a half, I think the 
time, trouble and expense of reg- 
istration is a contributing factor 
tending toward discouraging pub- 
lic financing in this category. It 
must be obvious, and I believe the 
figures of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission bear this out, 
that it is relatively more costly 
per unit to register a small issue 
under a million or a million and 
a half than it is to register larger 
issues. But I would be less than 
fair if I did not indicate that there 
are many other factors which tend 
to discourage public financing of 
relatively small new enterprise. 
Whether we are talking in terms 
of stock or bonds, the risk which 
an underwriter takes if he makes 
a firm commitment obviously is 
greater than the risk involved in 
an underwriting of an old and 
established company, and conse- 
quently the underwriter’s profit 
and the distributor’s profit must 
be greater. Some State Blue Sky 
Laws place an arbitrary limit 
upon such profits and sometimes 
these limits are discouraging fac- 
tors. 


Without attempting to catalo 
all of the factors which come into 
this picture, I do want to mention 
the impact of our tax laws be- 
cause, in my judgment, this factor 
has a greater. bearing upon -the 
difficulties of raising capital for 
new enterprise than perhaps any 
other. I am sure the members 
of the Committee are aware that, 
in the past, so-called venture capi- 
tal of this sort was supplied large- 
ly by wealthy or relatively 
wealthy people who were reason- 
ably sophisticated investors and@ 
could afford to take the risks 
necessarily involved. Now, 'be- 
cause of the steeply graduated in- 
come tax rates, our present treat- 
ment of capital gains and losses, 
and double taxation of corporate 
dividends, there is little if any in- 
ducement for this class of invest- 
ors to take the risks involved. For 
all practical purposes they have 
everything to lose and very little, 
if anything, to gain. The larger 
class of people now with moder- 
ate means and savings are rela- 
tively unfamiliar with this type 
of investment and, indeed, many 
of them, because of their commit- 
ments and responsibilities, per- 
haps should not make direct in- 
vestments of this type. But there 
are many who could and should, 
and I think the education of this 
group to invest directly in indus- 
try of all types is one of the 
greatest challenges confronting 
the securities-business today. Per- 
haps it is not particularly perti- 














nent here, but I think the Com- 
mittee might be interested to 
know that, individually and col- 
lectively, our business is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of this 
challenge and is taking steps 
to meet it, because it has great 
social and political, as well as 
economic implications. However 
that may be, I am certain that the 
problem of taxes, with all of its 
ramifications, is perhaps the key 
to solving the equity capital prob- 
lem for new enterprise, rather 
than amending the securities acts, 
although some amendments, such 
as an increase in the $300,000 limit, 
would undoubtedly help. 


Question No. 4—The Effect of the 
1933 and 1934 Acts on the 
Market for Securities, and 
Related Matters. 


I am assuming that the Chair- 
man’s question this time has to 
do with the primary or new issue, 
as distinguished from the Ex- 
change markets. You have already 
heard from the Presidents of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
the New York Curb Exchange, 
and I think they are obviously in 
a better position to comment upon 
the impact of these two laws upon 
the Exchange markets than am I. 
I shall address myself very brief- 
ly, therefore, to the effects of 
these two laws on the so-called 
primary market. 

Again, in my judgment, the 
principal and most far-reaching 
effect, particularly of the ’33 Act, 
upon the primary or new issue 
market has been its tendency to 
encourage the growth of private 
placements. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that this legislation is the 
only factor contributing toward 
this development, but I feel sure 
that it is one of the principal fac- 
tors. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, in its 17th Annual 
Report to the Congress for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1951, sets 
forth on page 197 a table giving 
“An Eighteen-Year Summary of 
Corporate Bonds Publicly Offered 
and Privately Placed in Each Year 
—1934 through 1951—By Calendar 
Year,” showing for each year, in 
millions of dollars, total offerings 
of bonds, those publicly offered, 
those placed privately, and the 
percentage of total offerings placed 
privately. Percentagewise, this 
table shows that 24:7% of total 
offerings were privately placed in 
1934. This percentage dropped off 
to 9.2% in 1936, but, with a few 
exceptions, the percentage of pri- 
vate placements of bonds to total 
offerings has steadily grown until, 
in 1951, an estimated 56% of cor- 
porate bonds sold were placed 
privately. I understand the firal 
figure for 1951 was 58.8%. 

From a social or economic 
standpoint, investment bankers 
would have no right to complain 
if their services are dispensed 
with because the issuer and pur- 
chaser have discovered a cheaper 
and more effective direct method 
of doing business. If nothing more 
were involved, one could only re- 
gard private placements as a step 
forward in efficient security dis- 
tribution, with ultimate benefits 
to the nation as a whole. In other 
words, investment bankers can 
justify their place in the economy 
only insofar as their services are 
useful and necessary. But this de- 
velopment, as I have already sug- 
gested, has social and economic 
significance to others than invest- 
ment bankers. First of all, it 
makes for a high degree of con- 
centration of our prime corporate 
debt in the hands of relatively 
few large institutional investors, 
and denies such prime investments 
to small institutional buyers, trust 
funds, pension funds, fraternal or- 
ganizations and the like. In my 
judgment, many issuers who have 
placed securities privately, had 
they had a really free choice 
would have preferred a widespread 
distribution of their securities so 
that a secondary market might 
have been made therein, for pub- 
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lic relations and other reasons. 
Many of these securities might 
well have been listed on Ex- 
changes, and so this development 
has had its impact too upon the 
Exchange market. We do not feel, 
therefore, that we are indulging in 
any special pleading when we 
urge, as I shall a little later, cer- 
tain changes in these laws and the 
Commission regulations thereun- 
der which are designed to put 
these two types of financing upon 
a more truly competitive basis. 
It is also my personal opinion 
that these two laws, in their actual 
operation, have tended to make 
the primary or new issue market 
a more restricted professional 
market than was the case prior 
to their enactment. A part of this 
result was intended and is all to 
the good, and a part has been due 
to a great many factors having 
nothing to do with the securities 
legislation, such as the treatment 
of interest and dividends under 
our tax laws, the institutionali- 
zation of savings, the shift in the 
ownership of savings and the like. 
But if the investment banker is 
to perform what I consider one 
of his primary functions at the 
present time—and that is to spread 
the base of ownership of Amer- 
ican corporate enterprise—it seems 
to me that we must do everything 
we can to enable him again to 
be an aggressive salesman, as dis- 
tinguished from an order-taker, 
and that certainly involves remov- 
ing all unnecessary impediments 
to the selling process which are 
consistent with a high standard of 
ethical and professional conduct 
and the basic investor protections 
contemplated by these laws. 


So much for my general com- 
ments in response to the first four 
questions which your Chairman 
put to me. I shall of course be 
glad to elaborate upon any of 
these if you so desire. 


Question Ne. 5—Suggestions for 
Amendments to the Statutes 
Administered by the SEC. 


As I indicated earlier, I would 
prefer to confine my suggestions 
primarily to the 1933 and the 1934 
Acts because I am more familiar 
with their operation than with the 
other laws administered by the 
Commission. 


The 1933 Act has been substan- 
tially unchanged since 1934, and 
with respect to a new regulatory 
venture of this sort it is only nat- 
ural that many unforeseen diffi- 
culties have arisen in connection 
with it and that it has, therefore, 
brought forth a great deal of dis- 
cussion both within and without 
the industry. From time to time 
in the intervening years many 
recommendations for specific 
amendments have been made 
which were designed to remove 
unnecessary Obstacles to the con- 
duct of legitimate business with- 
out substantially affecting the 
basic purposes of these acts. Fora 
variety of reasons, including 
World War II, practically nothing 
tangible has resulted from all 
these discussions and suggestions, 
sO we are particularly happy that 
this Committee has seen fit ob- 
jectively to tackle this very big 
and complicated problem as it has. 


I do not intend even to attempt 
to catalogue all of the problems 
which have arisen in our expe- 
rience with these Acts. To do so 
and then to discuss them even 
briefly would take much more 
than our allotted time, and I know 
many of them have already been 
brought to your attention. I think 
I can, however, by reference call 
the Committee’s attention to most 
of them for purposes of the record. 
I plan, therefore, to discuss only 
two or three major problems 
which seem to me of prime im- 
portance to the investment bank- 
ing phase of our business and 
which call for the most immediate 
action: We can then perhaps, in 
an informal ‘way, go into any ad- 


ditional amendment problems 


about which the Committee may 
have questions. 


As the Committee doubtless 
knows, perhaps the most compre- 
hensive analysis of these two Acts, 
looking toward their appropriate 
amendment, was made by repre- 
sentatives of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the New York Curb 
Exchange, the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers and the 
Investment Bankxers Association 
on the one hand, and represen- 
tatives of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on the other, 
in 1940-41, and this with the bless- 
ing of the then members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House. This joint 
industry SEC study resulted in 
agreement between the parties 
that, as of that time (over ten 
years ago) some 84 amendments 
were indicated to both Acts. Some 
of these, true enough, were tech- 
nical in nature, but many were 
of substantive importance. The 
conferees agreed on the solution 
of some of the problems but dis- 
agreed as to the solution of others. 
Tne important point, however, for 
present purposes, is that all par- 
ties agreed that there were at 
least 84 amendment problems in- 
volved at that time. The industry 
jointly submitted one report to 
the Congress, and the Commission 
another. Extensive hearings were 
held before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House, but this very substan- 
tial effort had to be put on the 
shelf because of the outbreak of 
World War II. 


I know that this Subcommittee 
has all of this material before it, 
so, as I have just indicated, I do 
not plan to go into, here, all of the 
80-odd problems therein presented 
and discussed in detail. I think 
I should say, however, that I am 
not at all certain that if the in- 
dustry were polled today on even 
the agreed-upon solutions to the 
problems presented at that time, 
it would now agree to all such 
solutions, because developments in 
the interim may well have changed 
industry thinking. I don’t think 
developments in the interim, how- 
ever, have greatly changed the 
number or siginificance of the 
problems agreed to exist at that 
time, and I commend all of them 
to your consideration. 


I am sure the Committee is 
aware also of the Task Force Re- 
port on Regulatory Commissions, 
prepared for the Hoover Commis- 
sion on organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government 
in 1949, and the comments and 
recommendations therein with 
respect to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. I do not plan 
to comment upon this in detail, 
but it, like the joint industry- 
SEC study of 1940-41, points up 
particularly the need for greater 
integration of the statutes admin- 
istered by the SEC and some de- 
ficiencies of the Commission in 
their administration, 


Private Placement 


As I have already indicated, the 
one effect of the Securities Act of 
1933 which, in my opinion, dis- 
turbs our whole industry the most, 
is the tremendous volume of se- 
curities, largely high-grade bonds, 
which are sold by issuing com- 
panies direct to insurance com- 
panies and other large institu- 
tional buyers for investment on a 
so-called “private” basis without 
the necessity of registration un- 
der that Act. Former Chairman 
McDonald of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission recognized 
the implications of this develop- 
ment for our business and others 
adversely affected, and in a re- 
cent report stated that the prob- 
lem required suggestions and ac- 
tion from our industry. I followed 
with interest also the hearings 
which this Committee has already 
held on this matter. We are very 
glad, therefore, to have this op- 
‘portunity to discuss it with you. 


I have already shown, per- 


centagewise, the extent of the 
growth of private placements 
since 1934—from 9.2% of all bond 
offerings in 1936 to 58.8% in 1951. 
To give you an idea of the 
amount of the volume involved, 
private placements exceeded $2,- 
600,000,000 in 1950, and in 1951 
exeeeded $3,400,000,000. 

These bonds are placed with 
the buying institutions who take 
an immediate firm commitment, 
and there is no suggestion that 
the provisions of the Act are in 
any way violated by such pro- 
cedure. 


You will recall that before the 
enactment of the 1933 Act it was 
customary for issuing companies 
to sell securities through invest- 
ment bankers and dealers by 
means of a “circular” or “prospec- 
tus” ordinarily three or four pages 
long in the case of a large com- 
pany. The selling investment 
bankers or dealers ordinarily ad- 
vertised such issues by a news- 
paper summary of such circular. 


The provisions of the Act, taken 
with the regulations promulgated 
from time to time by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
thereunder, the deficiency memo- 
randa of the SEC registration di- 
vision, and the desire of issuers 
not be sued on incomplete regis- 
tration statements, led and still 
lead to a form of prospectus far 
greater in length, which takes a 
much longer time in preparation 
and in many cases far greater ex- 
pense than was the case under the 
old method. In addition there is 
a “waiting period” after a regis- 
tration statement is filed and be- 
fore the statement becomes effec- 
tive and before an issue gets a 
firm commitment from  under- 
writers. It is no exaggeration to 
say that for a public offering, the 
period between the time when a 
company makes up its mind to 
finance and the time when it can 
sell its securities is at least dou- 
bled, and perhaps in most cases 
tripled, as against the time re- 
quired before the Act. The amount 
of time required by important 
personnel in the issuing company 
and their accountants and lawyers 
and the personnel of the invest- 
ment banking house is increased 
accordingly. The expenses, espe- 
cially the printing, mailing, legal 
and auditing expenses, invalved 
are ordinarily subtantially greater. 


It is not necessary to speculate 
on the effect of such a state of 
affairs, for the effect, we believe, 
has been demonstrated by. the 
steady growth and tremendous 
volume of direct sales to institu- 
tions without registration under 
the Act, notwithstanding the opin- 
ions of certain insurance company 
executives who testified at your 
earlier open hearing on this sub- 
ject. 

It is obvious why investment 
bankers and dealers are con- 
cerned. Other groups of people 
seriously affected, as I have indi- 
cated, are the medium and smaller 
sized insurance companies, uni- 
versities, hospitals, trust funds, 
pension funds, banks and other 
institutional accounts which, be- 
cause of the fact that it is easier 
to make these direct sales to a 
few of the larger institutions, 
have for the most part been un- 
able to participate in the purchase 
of bonds of many of the best util- 
ity and industrial companies in 
the country. Needless to say, 
these serious handicaps on public 
sale have not given corporate 
management a fair option to fi- 
nance privately or publicly as 
their best judgment might dictate. 

The procedures required by the 
1933 Act and the rules thereunder 
have led to a most illogical result 
in the case of companies whose 
securities are registered under the 
1934 Act and are listed and traded 
in publicly on national securities 
exchanges. For instance, the pub- 
lic is entirely free to buy A. T. 
& T. outstanding common stock 
and of course dees so in very 
large volume. A. T. & T. files 
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all the information required by 
the 1934 Act and the 

thereunder cevenuignioa “neti 
purpose of making the necessary 
information available to the pub- 
lic with respect to that company. 
When, however, A. T. & T. decides 
to sell preferred stock or bonds, 
both of course senior and entitled 
to a preference over the common 
stock traded in by the public, or 
new common stock, it is required 
under the 1933 Act and the regu- 
lations thereunder to prepare 
lengthy and completely differemt 
documents, but approximately the 
same financial statements, for fil- 
ing with the Securities and Ex— 
change Commission, and it has te 
take the risks of the market dur— 
ing the waiting period while such 
papers are being examined by the 
SEC before it is free to sell the 
senior or additional securities. 


If there are matters considered 
pertinent which are not covered 
by the registration papers under 
the 1934 Act, let them be speci— 
fied and let the company file 
them before proceeding with the 
issuance of the additional senior 
securities, but certainly this should 
not require any long waiting pe— 
riod. ; ¥ 

Of course a further complica+ 
tion in connection with utility se- 
curities is the unnecessary over- 
lapping and duplication of activi- 
ties by governmental regulatory 
authorities on the state and Fed- 
eral level. There is no req 
ment to register railroad securi- 
ties under the Securities Act, ap- 
parently on the theory that rail- 
road financing is supervised and 
regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Similarly, 
there is ng requirement to regis— 
ter securities of banks, the capi-— 
talizations, investments, etc. of 
which are supervised by the Con- 
troller of Currency or the Federal 
Reserve authorities. It seems to 
me entirely logical, therefore, that 
utility companies, whose finan— 
cial affairs are under the super— 
vision of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, in its admin- 
istration of the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act, or under 
the supervision of a recognized 
state commission, should also be 
freed from the unnecessary de— 
lays and additional expense im-— 
posed by the Securities Act. 

In order to point these com— 
ments up, I would suggest with 
respect to this question of regis- 
tering securities senior to the se- 
curities traded on exchanges and 
registered previously under the 
1934 Act, and to eliminate the 
duplication and overlapping and 
unnecessary expense of dual ae- 
tion by government regulatory 
authorities the following amend- 
ment to the 1933 Act: 

“A registration statement with 
respect to securities of a qualified 
issuer, and any amendment there- 
to filed after the effective date 
of the registration statement, shall 
be effective when filed. 

“The term ‘qualified issuer’ shall 
mean: 


“An issuer which is a corpo-— 
ration organized under the laws 
of the United States of America, 
of any state of the United States 
of America, of any territory, or 
of the District of Columbia, and 
(a) which has securities of any 
class junior to the proposed 
issue being filed, registered un- 
der the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934; or (b) the issuance or 
sale of the securities of which 
is expressly subject to authori- 
zation or approval or is regu- 
lated, by any Federal or State 
regulatory body having juris- 
diction over the issuance of such 
securities.” 


Some of our members have ad- 
vocated a new rule by the Securi- 


ties and Exchange Commission, a 
distinct from an amendment to the 


law, for the issues covered above, 
which I am advised by counsel 
Continued on page 24 
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could combat the growth of “pri- 
vate placement.” I am advised by 
counsel that this could be done 
without requiring any amendment 
to the 1933 Act. This might in- 
volve a rule of the SEC making 
clear the specific matters to be 
covered in a simplified registra- 
tion statement with respect to such 
senior securities. And for compa- 
nies not registered under the 1934 
Act for listing on stock exchanges, 
such a rule might permit a greatly 
simplified registration statement 
with respect to debt securities 
which had been given quality rat- 
ings by at least two independent 
rating agencies permitting pur- 
chase thereof by banks, or debt 
securities which otherwise meet 
certain specified tests. As you 
know, all bonds proposed for pub- 
lic offering are rated by indepen- 
dent rating agencies with a desig- 
nation such as “Baa,” “Bl+,” or 
in the case of higher rated bonds, 
“A” “AA,” and “AAA.” The 
Baa by one of the agencies and 
the Bl+ by another agency are 
considered appropriate for bank- 
ing investments by the bank ex- 
aminers. 

The securities registered under 
such a {filing should be stated by 
the rule to be salable within a 
maximum period of 48 hours after 
filing. The rule might also permit 
offering by means of a greatly 
simplified prospectus. 

It is difficult to see how such 
a change in existing requirements 
could harm anyone. It certainly 
would ameliorate the concentra- 
tion of ownership of high-grade 
bonds in a few hands to the bene- 
fit of small- and medium-sized in- 
vestors of all types, and it would 
equalize the opportunity of choice 
of corporate management to do 
public or private financing. 

In summary, I have suggested 
two methods of combating the 
private placement evil; (1) by an 
amendment of the law permitting 
the immediate issuance of securi- 
ties senior to those listed on na- 
tional exchanges under the 1934 
Act and those, the issuance of 
which is subject to the approval 
by Federal or State regulatory 
bodies; and (2) an amendment of 
the rules of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission under the 
1933 Act to permit acceleration of 
the financing of bonds given a 
bank rating by independent agen- 
cies. Since some securities will 
be covered by one of these meth- 
ods and some securities by the 
other, both procedures are ad- 
yocated. 


I want to make it clear that I 
would not in any way want to 
rescind present requirements for 
audited income statements and 
balance sheets, except that I would 
extend the time that audited state- 
ments can be filed so as to elim- 
inate the necessity of intermediate 
audits, nor would I advocate ex- 
tending the proposed rule beyond 
the limits outlined above. If it is 
not the disposition of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
however, to amend its rules to 
remedy the situation of which I 
speak with respect to bank-rated 
bonds, I would request your Com- 
mittee to initiate legislation for 
that purpose. The proposed 
amendment of the 1933 Act with 
respect to securities senior to those 
listed on a national exchange un- 
der the 1934 Act, and securities 
the issuance of which is approved 
by Federal or State regulatory 
bodies, would seem to be so logi- 
cal and so likely to help solve the 
private placement problem that I 


would hope this Committee would 
initiate such legislation at the ear- 
liest practicable date. 


and 
Se- 


Amendments to Section 5 
Related Sections of the 
curities Act of 1933. 


Section 5 establishes the basic 
procedures or requirements of the 
Act with respect to the registra- 
tion of issues of securities subject 
thereto, the use of prospectuses 1n 
connection therewith, and _ the 
making of offerings, sales and de- 
liveries of such securities. It has 
presented serious problems for 
both the Commission and the in- 
dustry ever since its enactment. 
It was the subject of much dis- 
cussion in the 1940-41 joint indus- 
try-Commission study and it was 
one of the important amendment 

roblems in that study on which 
he industry and the Commission 
could not reach agreement. 

There have been a great many 
conferences, since the conclusion 
of the war, between representa- 
tives of the Commission and rep- 
resentatives of the industry on this 
problem. As a matter of fact, it 
was decided after the war by 
these conferees to give preference 
to the solution of this problem 
over all others which were con- 
sidered in the 1940-41 joint sur- 
vey, but for a variety of reasons 
the Commission and representa- 
tives of the industry have been 
unable to reach agreement to date 
although, as you doubtless have 
been told by representatives of 
the Commission, we have been 
getting closer and closer to agree- 
ment in the intervening years. 


I think the nature of the prob- 
lem is well and succinctly stated 
in the industry’s report on the 
1940-41 joint study at page 88, 
and I would like to quote a part 
of that statement: 


“One of the basic difficulties by 
which issuers, underwriters, deal- 
ers and the investing public have 
been confronted in _ transacting 
business under the Securities Act, 
has arisen from the fact that the 
theory of the Act that information 
should be made freely available 
to investors during the pre-effec- 
tive period conflicts in practice 
with those provisions of the Act 
which prohibit the making of sales 
or offers or solicitations to buy or 
the receipt of offers to buy prior 
to the effective date of a regis- 
tration statement. At present, fail- 
ure On the part of an underwriter 
or dealer to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the giving of in- 
formation and the making of an 
offer to sell may subject him to 
the severe criminal penalties of 
the Act for willful violations 
(Section 24), and to injunctions 
(Section 20) for violations whether 
willful or not. The distinction 
between an ‘offer to sell,’ ‘an at- 
tempt or offer to dispose Of a se- 
curity’ or a ‘solicitation of an offer 
to buy’ (Section 2(3)), on the one 
hand, and discussion during the 
waiting period with potential 
buyers, on the other hand, is a 
tenuous one, difficult to grasp and 
understand, as well for lawyers as 
for laymen. As a practical matter, 
in ordinary conversation, it is a 
difficult if not impossible distinc- 
tion for laymen to make and for 
laymen to understand. A _ pros- 
pective purchaser having been 
given information by a prospec- 
tive seller certainly thinks he has 
been asked to ‘buy’ and that the 
person who approached him ‘of- 
fered to sell.’ Otherwise why was 
he approached? 

“Dealers and underwriters won- 
der if they can sustain the burden 
of proof as to the distinction be- 
tween the giving of ‘information’ 
and the making of an ‘offer to 
sell’ or ‘solicitations of offers to 
buy’ or attempting or offering to 
dispose of a security! during the 
waiting period. Underwriters, un- 


less they give out no information 
at all, are apprehensive that they 
are subjecting themselves to in- 
junctions or criminal liability un- 
der Sections 20 or 24 of the Act 
and to the possible revocation of 
their over-the-counter dealers’ 
licenses under Section 15(b) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
for willful violation of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933.” 

It is true that since the °40-’41 
study, the Commission, by rule, 
has made it possible to make 
wider use of the “red herring” 
prospectus during the waiting pe- 
riod but this rule has not provided 
a practicable solution for getting 
understandable information to in- 
dividual investors or solved the 
problem of making a ready dis- 
tinction between supplying infor- 
mation and making an offer. 

It is our present view that this 
situation can best be corrected, 
and without compromising inves- 
tor safeguards, by making the fol- 
lowing substantive changes in the 
present procedures and require- 
ments of Section 5 and related 
sections of the ’33 Act. 


(1) We would recommend no 
change in present requirements 
with respect to the making of 
offerings or sales prior to the 
filing of a registration statement 
under the ’33 Act. 

(2) We would recommend that 
the definition of the words “sell” 
or “sale”’ as used in the Act, which 
presently include an offer to sell, 
a solicitation of an offer to buy 
or, indeed, any attempt to dispose 
of a security, be changed so as 
clearly to differentiate between 
a sale or a contract to sell on the 
one hand, and an offer, solicita- 
tion of an offer to buy or attempt 
to dispose of a security on the 
other. The following recommen- 
dations contemplate such a change 
in the present definition of the 
terms “sell” or “sale.” 


(3) During the waiting period, 
i.e. after the date of filing of a 
registration statement but before 
its effective date, we would rec- 
ommend that underwriters, brok- 
ers and dealers be permitted to 
make oral or written offers of the 
securities covered by the regis- 
tration statement, that any writ- 
ter offer, otherwise than by an 
“identifying statement” or a 
“statutory prospectus” (both of 
which terms will be discussed 
below) should contain a legend 
indicating that the writing does 
not purport to contain full infor- 
mation about the security and 
that such full information can be 
obtained upon request in the form 
of a statutory prospectus. Al- 
though we recommend that offers 
should be permitted during the 
waiting period, we would still 
make it unlawful for underwrit- 
ers, brokers or dealers to make 
any sales or contracts to sell until 
after the effective date of the 
registration statement. We would, 
of course, recommend the reten- 
tion and clarification of the pres- 
ent exemption covering contrac- 
tual relations between the issuer 
and any underwriter and between 
underwriters, 

(4) We would recommend a 
change in the law to provide for 
a processed document, to be 
be known as an “identifying 
statement,’ which would be avail- 
able as early as possible in the 
waiting period, which would con- 
tain information comparable to 
that in the present newspaper 
prospectus, and which could be 
used by underwriters and dealers 
to screen their customers as to 
their interest in receiving a full 
statutory prospectus. As I under- 
stand it, we are in substantial 
agreement with the Commission 
as to the type of information 
which this document should con- 
tain. 


(5) We would recommend also 
early and adequate dissemination 
of the present “red herring” or 
statutory prospectus, after pro- 
cessing by the Commission, to 
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dealers so that they could be sup- 
plied to customers upon request 
before the effective date and that 
such a statutory prospectus, plus 
the furnishing of any omitted 
price and related data, would con- 
stitute a final prospectus after 
the effective date of a registration 
statement. 


(6) We would recommend that 
after the effective date of a regis- 
tration statement, it would be 
lawful immediately to make a 
binding sale to a customer, irre- 
spective of whether he had re- 
ceived either an identifying state- 
ment or a statutory prospectus, so 
long as he was supplied with a 
final prospectus with the confir- 
mation, delivery or payment, 
whichever first occurs. 


(7) We would recommend that 
the law be changed to require the 
delivery of final prospectuses to 
customers by underwriters and 
dealers only for a period of forty 
(40) days after the effectiveness of 
a registration statement or thirty 
(30) days after the termination of 
the syndicate, whichever period is 
longer. 


I think I should make it clear 
at this point that the foregoing 
numbered recommendations have 
to do primarily with the usual 
public otfering of issues of secu- 
rities as distinguished from the 
continuous offerings which are 
made of investment trust shares. 
The recommendations would have 
to be modified somewhat to meet 
their special problems. 


I believe if the foregoing sub- 
stantive changes were made in 
the present requirements of the 
law, they would go a long way 
toward curing the difficulties 
which all parties have had under 
the existing law, that investors 
would receive miuch more infor- 
mation with respect to registered 
securities than they are receiving 
today, that no effective existing 
investor safeguard ‘is being sacri- 
ficed, and that the Thdustry would 
be much better enabled to do the 
selling job inditat@d if we are to 
spread the ownership of American 
industry as I think it should be 
spread. Here again, I would hope 
that the Committee will find it 
possible to act as soon as possible 
in initiating legislation to resolve 
this problem. 


Compulsory Competitive Bidding 
for Certain Utility Securities 
—Rule U-50 


Another problem of the indus- 
try which grows out of the Com- 
mission’s administration of the 
Public Tltilitv Holdiny Company 


Act is that ofcompulsory com- - 


petitive biddinge«wmder Rule U-50. 
As the Committee doubtless 
knows, this has*been the subject 
of considerable -eentroversy and 
discussion ever since its incep- 
tion. I am sure the Committee is 
aware that the vast majority of 
the members of the IBA were 
opposed to the adoption of this 
rule by the Commission and felt 
that it would, inm”operation, be 
detrimental to the best interest of 
issuers, of security holders, of 
consumers and of the investing 
public. The Securities Acts Com- 
mittee of the IBA, in the Brief 
which it submitted to the Com- 
mission in January of 1941, sum- 
marized its principal reasons for 
opposing this then proposed rule 
as follows: 


“(1) While compulsory com- 
petitive bidding may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, procure high- 
er prices for public utility issuers, 
it would do so at the expense of 
investors, whose interests the 
Commission has a*statutory duty 
to guard, the damage to investors 
arising, among other things, from 
the overpricing of issues which 
is a consequence of compulsory 
competitive bidding. 

“(2) If the increased price to 
the issuer in periods of rising 
markets would «be: of sufficient 
importance to warrant making a 
drastic change in the organiza- 
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tion which has been evolved for 
the distribution of securities then 
the decreased yield to investors 
should be correspondingly great. 
If it is argued that this is not nec- 
essarily so but that the difference 
would come from the underwrit- 
er’s spread, then the underwriter 
making the least investigation, 
and contemplating the cheapest 
distribution methods, could afford 
to pay the highest price. The in- 
vestor and the issuer would then 
suffer in several ways: 


“(a) The investor would more 
frequently than not pay a high- 
er price; 

““(b) Skimpier and cheaper in- 
vestigations by underwriters 
would increase the investor’s 
danger of losing money and 
thereby affect the liabilities of 
issuers; 

“(c) The purchase of securi- 
ties at the highest possible price 
through compulsory competitive 
bidding would tend to bring 
about high-pressure salesman- 
ship, which reputable invest- 
ment bankers seek to avoid; 


“(d) Issuers would be com- 
pelled to sell securities at a 
price higher than they might 
think proper, without regard to 
the manner in which the secu- 
rities were to be distributed by 
the purchasing underwriters. 


“(3) The underwriting of cor- 
porate securities by investment 
bankers is, in fact, competitive; 
and the competition of the mar- 
ket by which every issue must be 
judged assures fair prices to the 
issuer and to investors. 


“(4) Compulsory competitive 
bidding would force the concen- 
tration of distribution into the 
hands of relatively few under- 
writers and dealers. This would 
be greatly to the detriment of the 
smaller investor who must largely 
rely on broad facilities of distribu- 
tion to provide him with oppor- 
tunities to participate in purchases 
of new issues of securities. 

“(5) Compulsory competitive 
bidding is not the best available 
means for judging the reasonable- 
ness of prices and spreads. 


“(6) The requirement of com- 
pulsory competitive bidding would 
not remove the Commission’s dif- 
ficulties in satisfying its duties 
under Sections 6 and 7 of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act; 
to meet its statutory responsibili- 
ties the Commission would still 
find it necessary to examine the 
reasonableness of the price and 
spread after the bids had been 
received. 


“(7) The sale of issues through 
compulsory competitive bidding 
could not be carried out consist- 
ently with the practice envisaged 
by the sponsors of the Securities 
Act of 1933 which requires that a 
thorough and searching investiga- 
tion be made by a responsible 
underwriter. 

“(8) There is no feasible sub- 
stitute for the professional work 
ot the investment banker in the 
setting up of an issue, including 
the development of substantive 
provisions of indentures and of 
the securities.” 

Although I am not an expert 
on the operating and administra- 
tion of the Holding Company Act, 
I have certainly had ample op- 
portunity to watch the operation 
of this rule, and it is my personal 
opinion that the reasons set forth 
above for the Securities Acts 
Committee’s opposition to the rule 
have in major vart been proven 
valid by experience under the 
rule in the intervening years. 

I am convinced that issuers of 
such securities and ali others con- 
cerned would be much better off 
if such issuers were free to choose 
between the two methods of fi- 
nancing, the Commission of course 
retaining jurisdiction over the 


reasonableness of price and spread. 
In this connection I would like to 
call to the attention of the Com- 
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mittee a joint study which was 
made by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute and the American Gas As- 
sociation on Financing Utility 
Capital Requirements in 1949. In 
the case of each type of security, 
the Joint Committee arrived at 
conclusions, first, from the stand- 
point of the issuing company, sec- 
ond, from the standpoint of the 
investment banker, and third, 
from the standpoint of the inves- 
tor. While concluding that on in- 
vestment grade bond issues of 
medium size ($10,000,000-$35,000,- 
000) “where no special factors 
complicate the situation and re- 
quire no special sales effort, com- 
petitive bidding has been satis- 
faetory,” the Joint Committee 
suggests “on the basis of the rec- 
ord” that the SEC temporarily 
suspend “the applicability of 
Rule U-50 to sales of electric and 
gas utility preferred and common 
stocks, and adopt a new rule pro- 
viding that such sales may be 
made by any method, stipulating 
that the Commission retains juris- 
diction over the reasonableness 
of. price and spread.” The Joint 
Committee goes on to suggest that 
the suspension should be made 
permanent if the new procedure 
is found satisfactory after a trial 
period of two years, but that it 
could be revoked at any time if 
the Commission found there was 
a return to conditions which ‘it 
determined were unsatisfactory. I 
would certainly concur in this 
recommendation. 


I am not sure that this problem 
necessarily involves amendments 
to the ’35 Act as it arises from an 
administrative decision of the 
Commission, but it is a problem 
I :think this Committee should 
explore with the Commission, if 
it has not already done so. 


T. G. Cox Elected by 
Union Trust Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
board of directors of the Union 
Trust Company elected Thaddeus 
C.Cox a Viee-President to assume 
charge of the Operations and Per- 
sonnel Divisions. according to an 
announcement by Linwood P. 
Harrell, President. 


A native of Virginia, Mr. Cox 
has been associated with The Han- 
over Bank in New York, where 
he has served with its Personnel 
and Operations Divisions through- 
out his business career, and leaves 
a position as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. A recognized authority in 
his field, Mr. Cox is a Past Presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking 
and has appeared as a puest 
speaker of the Washington Chap- 
ter. He will take up his new duties 
June 16th. 


Two With Paul Rudolph 


(Special to Tre Financial CHRONICLE) 


SAN JOSE, Calif.— David L. 
Schrader and C. A. Talbott are 
now affiliated with Paul C. Ru- 
dolph & Co., Bank of America 
Building. 


With Coburn Middlebrook 


(Special to THe FinaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, Conn. — Herbert 


K. P. Burns is with Coburn & 
Middlebrook, Inc., 100 Trumbull 
Street. 


Joins Norman Dacey 
(Special to Tur FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
STAMFORD, Conn.—wWilliam B. 
Hagenah is now associated with 
Norman F. Dacey & Associates, 
322 Main Street. 


Hayden, Stone Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia Cwronicie) 


BOSTON, Mass-—John L. Brady 
has been added to the staff of 
Hayden, Stone ‘& Co; 
Office Square. 
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Southern 


Southern Railway common has 
been attracting considerable buy- 
ing attention in recent rail-domi- 
nated markets. It has consistently 
been moving into new high 
ground for the year. Nevertheless 
and despite these recent gains, 
many rail analysts consider that 
it is still well behind the general 
run of carrier equities of similar 
caliber. Even at recent highs the 
stock has been selling at less than 
five times last year’s earnings and 
about four times possible 1952 re- 
sults. Moreover, the well protect- 
ed current $4.00 annual dividend 
rate affords a yield of approxi- 
mately 6.7%. 

Presumably the failure of the 
stock up until now fully to reflect 
the high earnings and the excel- 
lent long-term prospects of the 
properties may be attributed at 
least to a considerable degree to 
the nature of the debt structure. 
Southern Railway is saddled with 
a large proportion of non-callable 
debt. Thus, it has not been able, 
even in periods of pronounced 
market strength, to grasp the op- 
portunity to refund at lower in- 
terest costs and at the same time 
arrange a more favorable matur- 
ity schedule. Certainly it is little 
short of ludicrous that a road of 
this character should still have to 
be paying interest as high as 612% 
on some of its bonds. 

High interest rates do not con- 
stitute the only, or even main, 
disadvantage of the heritage of 
non-callable bonds. The main dis- 
advantage is that the road still has 
to face fairly heavy bond matur- 
ities over the relatively near term. 
The big year is 1956. As of the 
end of last year these 1956 matur- 
ities, exclusive of equipments, 
were outstanding in the amount of 
$78,782,000. Also, $11,489,000 of 
New Orleans Terminal 4s must be 
provided for next year. This total 
of slightly more than $90 million 
in the next four years is sizable 
even for this road. Nevertheless, 
it could hardly be calculated to 
precipitate a crisis in the com- 
pany’s affairs. Its effect is more 
psychological than anything else. 

The maturity problem should 
be examined in conjunction with 
what has already been accom- 
plished and with the company’s 
resources. From the beginning of 
1941 through the end of last year 
the company retired more than 
$100 million of direct non-equip- 
ment and leased line debt. Last 
year alone retirements amounted 
to nearly $20 million. At that 
rate the 1953-1956 maturities lose 
much of their sting. Moreover, the 
company in its: 1951 annual report 
pointed to their holdings of $24,- 
218,000 of U. S. Gavernment bonds 
“held in reserve for the acquisi- 
tion of debt or reduction of ma- 
turing obligations.” As the rail- 
roads continue to prosper it is 
likely that even the psychological 
drag of the maturities will tend 
to diminish a that the stock will 
more and morgé some to mirror the 
more basic fa@yorable aspects of 
the picture. 


Southern li€erally “covers the 
South.” As a result, on a long 
term basis its traffic has favorably 
reflected the industrial growth of 
this area. With the many natural 
advantages of the territory with 
respect to labor, resources, cli- 
mate, etc., it is generally expected 
that this growth trend will con- 
tinue. To take full advantage of 
this expanding business Southern 
in recent years has spent heavily 
on property improvement and new 
equipment, -including a _ large 
diesel fleet. Through this program, 
also, the company has been able 
to control its transportation costs 
and maintain its better than aver- 
age profit margin: 

Last year earnings on Southern 
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common amounted to $12.21 a 
share. For the first four months 
of the current year there was a 
modest increase in net with share 
results reaching $3.71. The steel 
strike is naturally adversely af- 
fecting current operations but it 
seems hardly likely that this will 
be allowed to continue very long. 
Thus, with higher freight rates 
now in effect, more favorable 
year-to-year comparisons are 
looked for in future months. On 
the whole it seems possible that 
1952 may witness earnings as high 
as $15.00 a share. Dividends will 
probably continue conservative 
because of the debt situation but 
utilization of earnings for this 
purpose obviously adds steadily 
to the intrinsic worth of the junior 
equity. 


McCormick & Co Admits 


Orndorff as Partner 


CHICAGO, Ill.—MecCormick & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, on 
July 1 will admit Harvey H. Orn- 
dorff to partnership in the firm. 
Mr. Orndorff has been associated 
with McCormick & Co. for some 
time. 


Barham-Cleveland Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 
CORAL GABLES, Fla.—George 
Harriss and Kelton R. Sweard 
have joined the staff of Barham 
and Cleveland, 2207 Ponce de Leon 
Boulevard. 


With First Southern 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOYNTON BEACH, Fla.—Helen 
H. Jones has been added to the 
staff of First Southern Investors 
Corporation, 524 Jasmine Street. 


U. S. Manganese Corp. 
Shares Subscribed For 


The recent public offering by 
Hunter Securities Corp., New 
York City, of 500,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents) of 
U. S. Manganese Corp. at 40 cents 
per share has been completed, all 
of these shares having been sold. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of this stock are to be used for 
the expansion of milling facilities, 
increased production and addi- 
tional working and _ operating 
capital, as well as the acquisition 
of other mining properties or in 
terests therein. 

U.S. Manganese Corp., incorpo- 
rated in Arizona on Jan. 17, 1950, 
is principally engaged in the busi- 
ness of mining and milling of 
manganese, tungsten, copper and 
other ores, as well as in the pur- 


chase and sale of same. 


Midwest Exchange Member 

CHICAGO, Ill.— The Midwest 
Stock Exchange has announced 
the election to membership of: 
Joseph F. Gatz, McDonald-Moore 
& Co., Detroit, Mich. 


With Goodbody & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CKRONICLE) 
TAMPA, Fla. — Kenneth D. 
Sarles has become associated with 
Goodbody & Co., 608 Tampa 
Street. 


With Slayton & Co. 


(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Paul M. 
Smith Jr. is with Slayton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 126 Carondelet Street. 
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fewer wrecks and delays arising 
from hot boxes; and roller bear- 
ings should permit a continuance 
of the steady trend over the years 
to larger capacity cars. This last I 
think is important. In using the 
present friction bearing, it has 
been proven that the likelihood 
of hot boxes increases with the 
ear load. As we reach the prac- 
tical limits on train length, the 
question of increasing car capa- 
city as a means of stepping up 
train load will assume more and 
more importance. 

Nothing of course will be ac- 
complished without a start. Per- 
haps the first encouragement 
ought to be a per diem charge 
sufficiently high to fairly compen- 
sate owning railroads for the 
greater initial investment in roller 
bearings. With a higher per diem 
the more progressive railroads 
might then embark on the pur- 
chase of cars equipped with roller 
bearings. The rest would follow 
along in due course if the operat- 
ing experience of the pioneers was 
favorable. 

There is one disadvantage to 
the use of roller bearings which 
I have not touched upon because 
it is related to the second possible 
source of large savings over the 
next 10 to 15 years. 

If you ask railroad men to vis- 
ualize the railway plant they 
would build starting from scratch 
and compare that with what they 
have, you would find many differ- 
ences. Probably the principal dif- 
ference would be many fewer 
yards and terminals to slow down 
train service. 

From this the second possible 
source of large savings is obvious. 
If railroads would not build ex- 
isting yards and terminals, why 
continue in eperation the ones 
that would not be built? 

Savings resulting from aban- 
donment of unneeded yards and 
terminals could be put to good use 
in the construction of ultra-mod- 
ern push-button yards and ter- 
minals to further reduce labor 
costs and speed up train move- 
ments. Totalled up the possible 
savings are substantial—probably 
hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year. 

Before embarking upon major 
programs to rearrange and mod- 
ernize the yard and terminal set- 
up, the railroad industry should 
decide whether it is eventually 
going to roller bearings in freight 
service. For here is the major 
disadvantage to the use of roller 
bearing equipped cars today, They 
roll faster and farther than plain 
bearing cars for which existing 
yards are engineered. 

A few ultra-modern push-but- 
ton yards have already been built. 
Let us hope that the railroad in- 
dustry will heed Mr. Gurley’s plea 
before yard reconstruction has 
gone so far that there is created 
a great obstacle to the use of rol- 
ler bearings without regard to 
their merits. 

The third possible source of 
substantial savings is more effec- 
tive freight car utilization. Maybe 
the thought has occurred to you, 
too. 


Whenever I look at statistics on 
ear miles per serviceable car day, 
I wonder at the smallness of the 
figures. Is it not amazing that 
the typical freight car moves an 
average of only 45 to 50 miles per 
day. That is an average speed of 
two miles per hour. And yet, it 
is common to see freight trains 
moving along at 25 to 50 miles an 
hour or more. 

Using the lesser speed of 25 
miles per hour, the average freight 
car spends two hours a day mov- 
ing and the rest of the day—22 
hours — standing still or being 
switched. 

In a paper presented at Harvard 
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Business School recently, Mr. L. 
K. Silleox, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Air Brake 
Co., analyzed the average travels 
of a typical freight car during 
1948 and found that only 12% of 
its time or three hours a day was 
spent in normal road movement. 
37% of the time or nine hours a 
day was spent in yard move- 
ments, interchange between rail- 
roads and switching movements 
to loading and unloading tracks. 
30% of the time or seven hours 
a day was spent in loading and 
unloading by the shipper. The 
balance of the time was consumed 
by such things as repairs and 
Saturday and Sunday shutdowns 
of industry. 

These figures are highly sig- 
nificant, The reduction in num- 
bers of yards and terminals and 
modernization of remaining yards, 
previously suggested, would serve 
to reduce considerbly the nine 
hours a day now spent by the typi- 
cal freight car in yard, inter- 
change and switching movements. 

The seven hours a day spent 
in loading and unloading by - 
shippers is a time factor which 
can be reduced only with the co- 
operation of shippers generally. 
I imagine railroad traffic officers 
have a real educational job on 
their hands with this one. 

In these two areas accounting 
for 16 hours a day—or two-thirds 
of the time of a typical freight 
car—it should be possible to ef- 
fect a substantial reduction. This 
in turn will reduce propor- 
tionately the required size of the 
freight car fleet, assuming of 
course the same volume of busi- 
ness. With a 10% reduction in 
the freight car fleet, savings of 
many millions of dollars yearly 
would be effected. 

These I think will be the areas 
of major savings in the years to 
come. While no one should look 
lightly on the railroad labor prob- 
lem at anytime, it is encouraging 
to know that substantial econ- 
omies can still be realized after 
a railroad is 100% dieselized. Of 
course, the economies cannot be 
realized just by asking—the first 
step is to spend large sums of 
money for capital improvements. 

The problem of paying for the 
capital improvements cannot be 
treated lightly either. There is 
no need to talk to you about the 
difficulties railroads face in rais- 
ing new capital other than through 
equipment trust certificates. Nor 
do I need to go into the question 
of an adeauate return on invested 
capital. These two conditions re- 
flect all too clearly the lack of 
financial health in the railroad 
industry. 

Of major importance in this, 
connection is the growing hope 
than 1953 will see the passage of 
some major changes in Federal 
laws regulating all forms of trans- 
portation. In the past few years 
there has been a great deal of 
thought given to this problem and 
there are many ideas as to changes 
that should be made to improve 
the general financial health of 
not only the railroads but the 
whole transportation industry. 


There is no doubt in the minds 
of most reasonable people that 
railroads suffer greatly from a 
patchwork quilt of laws originally 
enacted because railroads enjoyed 
a monopoly. In 1887 when the 
Interstate Commerce Act was 
first passed, this was no doubt 
true. Nothing could be further 
from the truth today. 

Most people will agree that 
present laws are antiquated but 
they have had great difficulty in 
agreeing on what changes should 
be made. The railroads have had 
their ideas, the truckers theirs and 
the waterways some completely 


Continued on page 26 
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different ideas as to what should 
be done. 

The one major form of trans- 
portation which appears to be 
fighting a battle for its life is the 
railroads, The postwar period is 
one in which railroads have 
struggled constantly to get rev- 
enues up fast enough to pay the 
bill for increased costs. It is self- 
evident that the railroad industry 
has not shared in the general 
postwar prosperity. 

It is this predicament of the 
railroads which other forms of 
transportation have finally begun 
to appreciate. That they have is 
very important. 

They have begun to see and 
understand the railroad problem, 
to desire to help in solving that 
problem because they can see the 
fearful spectre of a government- 
owned railroad system followed 
by the government taking over 
all other forms of transportation. 


Many shippers have come 
around to the same belief and 
(pave begun to share the concern 
of transportation people regard- 
ing the dangers of government 
ownership—because they also see 
an ugly spectre — government 
ownership of transportation lead- 
ing the way for government own- 
ership of other basic industries. 
It’s something that most business- 
men, whether they be transpor- 
tation executives or manufactur- 
ing executives using transporta- 
tion on a large scale, are anxious 
te avoid. It is probably an under- 
statement—in fact it hardly needs 
te be added that investors are 
also most anxious to avoid gov- 
ernment ownership. 

A prime mover over the last 
several years in developing an 
understanding of the dangers in- 
herent in our present transporta- 
tien picture has been the Trans- 
portation Association of America. 
Known as the T. A. A., this or- 
ganization is dedicated to the 
preservation of private ownership 
of all transportation. About five 
years ago after long discussions 
with the Congressional commit- 
tees responsible for transportation 
legislation, the T. A. A. agreed to 
set up a project for the purpose 
of studying all Federal transpor- 
tation laws and making recom- 
mendations to Congress for their 
overhauling. The project which 
was then created by the T. A. A. 
and is still functioning today is 
known as the Cooperative Proj- 
ect. That the selling up of this 
Cooperative Project made an im- 
pression upon the Congress is ap- 
parent from the comments of a 
committee to the full House of 
Representatives regarding the 
project and I quote: “Probably 
mever before has a national eco- 
momic problem been approached 
for a solution on such an elaborate 
basis as this cooperative en- 
deavor.” 


The project has been made up 
of a number of so-called panels 
or committees, one panel repre- 
senting shippers, another panel 
representing investors, a panel 
representing each and every form 
of transportation, and a legal ad- 
visory group. There are more 
than 250 experts included in the 
panel membership. The Investor 
Panel for example, includes more 
than 50 bank, insurance and in- 
vestment executives representing 
institutions responsible for the 
savings and life insurance policies 
of millions of Americans. 

The over-all purpose of the 
project has not been to freeze the 
transportation system as it exists 
teday but rather to free the in- 
@ustry from its chains—to create 
an atmosphere in which all forms 
of transportation may compete for 
available business aggressively 
to none: With that over-all ob- 


jective, the panels have studied 
existing Federal laws and at- 
tempted to arrive at common con- 
clusions and recommendations. 
This has not been possible with 
respect to all issues but the Co- 
operative Project has been able 
to find after long discussion and 
on certain points— much argu- 
ment—a common meeting-ground 
favored by a majority of thd 
panels. In a project of this kind 
representing every conceivable 
interest in transportation, it is in- 
deed gratifying to find that a 
large number of men—some of 
them bitter competitors—can sit 
down in the same room and come 
to an agreement. This has been 
no small achievement. 

The first part of the project’s 
report has been completed. The 
second part should be finished be- 
fore many weeks go by and the 
whole report should become the 
subject of Congressional hearings 
early in 1953. Representing as it 
does the views of about 250 ex- 
perts in their fields on the various 
issues involved, it seems to me 





that Congress will give this report - 


and the testimony by many of 
these experts an unusual amount 
of attention. With a report of 
this sort and literally a parade of 
witnesses saying for the most part 
that this is what we need—it is 
simply inconceivable that this 
will not make a real impression 
upon the Congress of the United 
States. 


You are no doubt wondering 
just what problems will be solved 
for investors. I think the rate 
problem—that is, the lag of rates 
behind increased costs — is the 
number one problem. Given a sat- 
isfactory solution fewer investors 
would tend to look upon railroad 
securities with jaundiced eyes. 

The recommendation of the 
Transportation Association’s co- 
operative project with respect to 
the rate problem provides an al- 
most ideal solution for use in gen- 
eral rate cases. Expressed in sim- 
ple terms, this proposal would 
permit transportation companies 
to increase rates 30 days after 
filing certificdtes with the ICC 
setting forth increases in oper- 
ating expenses. Such certificates 
would be checked by the Com- 
mission during the 30-day period 
and the Commission would have 
the power to modify a proposed 
general rate increase but only on 
the grounds that figures as to in- 
creased costs or revenues were 
incorrect. 


Ideally, all investors would like 
to see transportation companies 
put in the position of most in- 
dustrial companies with respect 
to making changes in their selling 
prices. A 30-day lag is not the 
ideal answer but it certainly is 
much better than what we have 
had and if placed in effect will 
go a long way toward restoring 
some degree of confidence in 
railroad securities. In this present 
Congress a bill has already been 
introduced to give effect to a 
somewhat similar proposal. 


Politically, the rate problem is 
a difficult one. There are still 
many shippers, even some repre- 
sented in the shipper Panel of the 
T. A. A., who still would like to 
have their cake and eat it too. 
These people are quick to deplore 
the railroad problem, low ,rail- 
road earnings, and the danger to 
the whole capitalistic system of a 
government take-over of trans- 
portation. Despite their pious 
statements they still seem to want 
to delay as long as possible any 
increase in freight rates on the 
particular commodities in which 
they are interested. I hope this 
kind of a shipper will be im: the 
minority when the time comes for 


posal. 


A second major problem from 
an investor’s point of view is 
abandonment of unprofitable lines 
and service. Main line freight 
operations on most railroads are 
very efficient and profitable. 
Main line passenger trains for the 
most part make money at least 
on an out-of-pocket cost basis. 
It is the continued operation of 
unprofitable lines and _ services 
which imposes a serious loss on 
the profitable part of a railroad’s 
business—a loss which inevitably 
must be made up by shippers and 
passengers using the profitable 
main line services. To allow the 
continuance of this heavy burden 
upon the profitable operations 
will, in time, endanger the sol- 
vency to the whole railroad in- 
dustrv. 

Most difficult to abandon is 
probably intrastate passenger 
service. State commissions have, 
for the most part, been very 
short-sighted in their insistence 
upon continuing so much unprof- 
itable passenger service. The loss 
incurred by one unprofitable train 
probably looks quite small to 
many state commissions in rela- 
tion to the multi-million dollar 
figures appearing on railroad bal- 
ance sheets and income state- 
ments, but when the losses from 
the operation of many such trains 
are added together, they loom 
quite large in the over-all picture. 


To hope that the attitude of 
state regulatory commissions will 
change is indulging in wishful 
thinking. As you know, many 
reasonable and intelligent citizens 
tend. to become quite emotional 
and even irrational when talking 
about their particular railroad 
service. As a result, discontinu- 
ance of train service, particularly 
passenger, is usually inter- 
mingled with politics. We’ve had 
a comparable problem in changes 
in rates on intrastate traffic. It 
is not unusual for a state com- 
mission to deny rate increases on 
this type of traffic to match in- 
creases previously approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for interstate traffic. In that 
event, the railroads simply appeal 
to the ICC which has the author- 
ity to order the increases placed in 
effect on the theory that to not 
do so, would place an undue bur- 
den upon interstate traffic. 

The Cooperative Project is pro- 
posing an identical appeal right 
with respect to intrastate railroad 
service. If enacted into law, rail- 
roads could then appeal adverse 
state decisions on abandonment 
of intrastate train service to the 
ICC where the question of aban- 
donment ought to be effectively 
divorced from local prejudices 
and pressures. 


Abandonment of railroad lines 
must now be approved by the 
ICC. Before the necessary per- 
mission can be given, the Com- 
mission must find that present or 
future public convenience and 
necessity will permit of ‘aban- 
donment. This sort of a provision 
was all right in the days when 
railroads were steadily expand- 
ing and the demand for their 
services was continually growing. 
For a number of years now the 
railroad plant in terms of miles 
operated has been shrinking. This 
trend must continue as a matter 
of economic necessity and not as 
a matter of public convenience. 
The Cooperative Project’s recom- 
mendation is a rather simple one. 
In any case where a carrier can 
make a showing of financial loss 
from continued operation of a 
line of railroad, the Commission 
must enter an order permitting 
the abandonment of that line. 

These two changes dealing with 
railroad abandonments will, if en- 
acted into law give the railroad 
industry a high degree of man- 
agerial control over the extent of 
their train service and enable 
them to lop off the unprofitable 
service much more rapidly than 
they: are ‘able 


a clearcut and simple way of get- 


to do. now. With- 
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ting rid of unprofitable services, 
railroad earnings ought to be 
greatly benefited and that I 
think,-is of “considerable impor- 
tance to investors. 


A third major problem from the 
investors point of view is the 
great amount of government mon- 
ies being poured into various 
forms of transportation that com- 
pete with railroads. It is certain- 
ly true that every new form of 
transportation in its infancy has 
been aided one way or another by 
government funds. This was true 
of the canal companies many years 
ago, the railroads in their early 
days and is true of the airlines 
today. Certainly any new form of 
transportation would have diffi- 
culty in getting started without 
some assistance from the govern- 
ment. 


The question of public aid to 
the various forms of transporta- 
tion is highly political and one in 
which investors really have a 
two-fold interest. They are nat- 
urally interested to the extent 
that they hold railroad invest- 
ments. They are also interested 
in that all government aid comes 
out of taxpayers’ money and it is 
probably a fair statement that in- 
vestors generally are a substan- 
tial source of taxes for the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus, if public 
aid to transportation could be re- 
duced, investors would benefit not 
only as taxpayers but also as 
holders of railroad investments. 

The old story about government 
land grants to some of the rail- 
roads is no excuse for present 
day public aid to transportation 
other than railroads. The rail- 
road industry has paid dearly for 
the government land grants in 
the form of reduced rates on gov- 
ernment shipments. In addition, 
the government benefited ma- 
terially by way of increased land 
values at the time the railroads 
were built because land grants 
were given on the basis of check- 
erboard sections with government 
retaining title to one-half the land. 
Actually the whole land grant ar- 
rangement should be looked upon 
as having been in the nature of a 
partnership—each of the partners 
—the railroads and the govern- 
ment—entering into the arrange- 
ment for their mutual benefit. 

The principal problem invelved 
in public aid today lies in the 
amount of such aid given to the 
trucking industry and to the wa- 
terways. The airlines admittedly 
receive public aid and will con- 
tinue to do so for a few years. 
The truckers have indicated a 
willingness to pay their fairly al- 
locable share of highway costs. 
The real problem here is to de- 
termine just what is the fairly 
allocable share. Some attempts 
are being made to work this out. 
It is possible there is little or no 
element of subsidy by taxpayers 
but rather that owners of light 
vehicles are subsidizing heavy 
trucks. From a railroad point of 
view, it matters little who does 
the subsidizing—if heavy trucks 
are subsidized, it represents un- 
fair competition. The Investor 
Panel of the T. A. A. went into 
this question at some length and 
finally concluded that it was im- 
practical to set up any restrictions 
on public aid to the trucking in- 
dustry at the Federal level. 
Whether the heavy trucks are 
paying their way is a problem 
that must be worked out by the 
individual states. The states have 
not been idle. Load limits are 
more adequately enforced now 
than a few years ago and taxes 
upon the industry for road build- 
ing and maintenance are being 
increased. 

The situation with respect to 
waterways is quite different. Most 
waterway operators talk a great 
deal about the cheap transporta- 
tion which they can furnish to 
shippers. Their tariffs include no 
charge to cover the large invest- 
ment ‘of: the’ government in .capi- 
tal and operating expenditures. 


This is no new problem. It has 
been with us for many years. 

The 1949 Brookings Institution 
report on National Transportation 
Policy stated that average annual 
waterway costs of the govern- 
ment on 326 projects ranged 
from ‘th of a cent to $1.90 per 
ton mile. Think of it—up to $1.90 
per ton mile of freight carried— 
and this represents only the cost 
of previding the waterway. As 
you know, railroads provide their 
own plant and carry your freight 
too for an average of about 1l'%c 
per ton mile. If proper user 
charges to recover the govern- 
ment’s investment were imposed, 
it is easy to see that many of 
these waterways would quickly 
be abandoned. 

That of course is the solution 
but it is not as easy as that. The 
Cooperative Project of the T. A. 
A. had a difficult time with this 
one — naturally the Waterway 
Panel was unhappy with the ideas 
of the other Panels. In fact, they 
are opposed to the recommenda- 
tion agreed to by the other Panels. 


These recommendations if en- 
acted into law will require the 
imposition of user charges on all 
future projects sufficient to cover 
all costs. Because capital costs of 
existing waterways are _ spent 
money and cannot be recovered, 
user charges on existing water- 
ways would be imposed only to 
cover operating and maintenance 
expenses. 

The adoption and carrying out 
of such a policy will bring about 
the abandonment of the most un- 
economic waterways and in the 
future ought to insure the con- 
struction of additional projects 
only when economically justified. 


Such a policy. will. be decidedly - 
beneficial for. all. taxpayers and. 


investors. 


In addition to these matters of 
major interest, the report of the 
Cooperative Project contains rec- 
ommendations on other problems 
of varying importance to inves- 
tors. 

Now what are the chances of 
success in this effort to overhaul 
our antiquated laws? 


Of course it is always difficult 
to predict what any legislative 
body may do and I do not want 
to predict the successful passage 
of all the recommendations of the 
T. A. A. We have already had 
extensive hearings before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 50 and a number of 
bills have been introduced as a 
result of those hearings. Being 
an election year. these bills will 
probably die with adjournment. 

In 1953, the chances for passage 
of some major legislation are very 
good. I honestly feel we will have 
a high degree of success with 
the changes most 
investors and this cannot help but 
be beneficial to the whole trans- 
portation industry and particu- 
larly the railroads in the years to 
follow. 

With new legislation on the 
statute boeks creating an atmo- 
sphere where all forms of trans- 
portation can compete fairly and 
aggressively with special favors 
to none, I believe the prosperity 
of many railroads will astound all 
of you. With ample earning ca- 
pacity, plenty of money will be 
available to not only effect the 
necessary capital improvements 
but to also pay out increasing div- 
idends to stockholders. Under 
these conditions, the next decade 
will see a steady strengthening of 
the whole railroad industry and 
as a result, investors will capi- 
talize railroad earnings far more 
generously. In short, I am opti- 
mistic over.the next 8 to 10 years. 


With Merrill Lynch Co. 
(Special to Tae Fivanctat Curontcie) 
SHREVEPORT, La. — Mrs: Ella | 
B.-P. Price is now- affiliated with - 
Beane, 608 Edwards Street. 
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Continued from page 7 The per capita consumption of Distribution Trends 
paper in the United States has 


most consumers’ non-durables will 
The following are just a few of be favorable. 


s gained markedly from 220.2 lbs. the factors that will have im The public’s needs will be v 
> . por- ‘ - ery 
Good Economic Health (1929) to 396.6 in 1951, as com- tant influences on trends of dis- high. The public will be encour- 


pared with only 243.8 lbs in 1939.  trjpution. aged to spend more liberally and 

. \\B! £2 ui The purchasing’ power of the pecentralizati £ : stimulated by rapid style changes 

Will Pervade the Fifties apparel dollar will continue high. wij) ee ene ieee and low prices. It will be aided 

The decline in prices of textiles urban developments will con- PY .the changing character of 

ing the 1946-52 period will ap- this year as compared with $30.7 2%4 apparel during 1951 was one tinue. The expansion in the num- W°Fking hours, increased stress on 


we Fay : of the greatest in recent history. per of through ; travel and vacations, the impact 
rene Sie ee ee een As ‘one’ who has’ had’ to llVe roads will excaut eae shorn st of television and’ generally 
ee es y - - | Short-term debts at the end of through this period I can say that more remote areas higher standard of living, despite 
ing period in history. Only a por- April totaled only $19.6 billion, at . 


tion of these record expenditures least $5 billion below what they it has been pretty rugged. In- Small specialty store expansion high living costs and taxes. 


. ; , : contrast to the situation in food The o rtuniti i 
will be for displacement purposes. should be om the basis of income. and (eB a durabie Bhar the oD the part of large department sumers’ SS ee pote Be. 
a part represents new population” growth will con- public is getting much greater ‘Ores will gain. For example, the tries quring the remainder of the 


. . be , trend will be to take advantage of « sma.» 
tinue, with the possibility that the value in non-durable products. I ~* & 50s” are as great or even greater 
There will be an adequate labor total may approximate 170 to 175 doubt whether the inflationary rer ay am > infant na than in other periods. The last ten 
supply, especially with the gain million by 1960 as compared with forces during the remainder of the aod hilas opening new infants years have been years when 
in mechanization. There has been 156 million estimated for 1952. decade will be sufficient to bring children's wear stores. 


, ; : ; profit-making was not too diffi- 
wide introduction of automatic he distribution of income has Prices very much higher. The . The generally higher level of cult. This is usual during a war 
looms in the textile industries. 


. also been very great. The num- factors I have indicated previ- income and its distribution among and immediately afterwards. Dur- 
The labor problem will also have ber of families with an annual in- ously such as marked expansion # greater number of families will ing the next ten years volume 
little effect on the paper and pa- come of $3,000 to $5,000 has in- in raw materials and expanding i™crease demand for better type prospects will be favorable but 
per products as well as the boot creased considerably. In 1950 it capacity, will be restraining fac- ®Pparel and will undoubtedly en- whether these will be reflected 
and shoe industries. aproximated 34% of the total as tors. The purchasing power of the Courage greater expansion In the equally in profits will depend on 
The major problem confronting compared with only 14% before paper and pulp products dollar is number of women’s apparel spe- the individual store’s initiative in 
the non-durable goods industries World War II. It is probably close not as high as textiles or leather Cialty stores. purchasing, styling, selling and 
will be not one of supply but to 36% at the present. The change and shoes but it should improve. Men’s apparel specialty stores promotions. The opportunities will 
rather demand—demand to absorb in the public’s buying habits. as With the liquidation in con- will also increase in importance be there and the management that 
the increased supplies. In connec- the economic position improves is sumers’ non-durable goods result- 1" view of the greater emphasis takes advantage of them will be 
tion with textiles, due considera- well-known. ing from the post-Korean upturn °? style and better promotions. in an enviable position. 


tion must be given to the tremen- With the consumers’ general nearly completed, the public Supermarkets will become an 
dous expansion in the output of 


economic position favorable, the should respond favorable to the increasingly important factor in H i 
man-made woes oa ae question, hed to what the non-dur- stimulus of better styling and — oe of soft goods. Standing Committees 
lems encountere y the natural able goods industries will do to stable low prices. ey will increase markedly the 

fibers are quite different from get care due share of the con- With basic demand factors fa- Competition to variety stores and Of Midwest Exchange 
those of the man-made fibers. For sumers' dollar, gains in impor- yorable, the question arises re- t@ some extent, basement depart- CHICAGO, Ill—The Board of 
the latter, present expansion plans tance. I have indicated at the garding the pattern of distribution ™emts. Fashion departments will Governors of the Midwest Stock 
are fairly well defined and it is peginning that spending on non- of consumers’ non-durable goods. not be affected fo any important Exchange, at its first meeting 
possible to say with some degree qurables in relation to total con- Your very able program chairman 4¢€sree. since the annual election, ap- 


of certainty what amounts will be sumer expenditures has been be- has asked me to make some com- Competition between the vari- proved the standing committees 
available by 1953 and_ possibly low the pre-World War II period. ments on the prospects for retail 





ous types of distributors will be appointed by Homer P. Hargrave 
1954 and even beyond then. This was true even in 1951. trade, broken down by the major even more intense than during the Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
In the case of the natural fibers, . at sub-divisions. I might say that past 10 years as will be the com- Beane, Chairman, to serve for the 

a somewhat different viewpoint Factors Aiding Non-Durable the task of indicating the probable petition between branded and un- ensuing year: 
is necessary. No shortage of cotton Goods .,.,, trend of sales in the major dis- branded lines. A complete re- [Executive — George F. Noyes 
is within sight in the next several Some of the factors that will aid tribution outlets is easier than examination of the branded line ; 


' ; : : 9 ey The Hlinois Company, Chairman 
years. Supplies of wool, while the non-durable goods industries that of forecasting supply and de- position in large stores is in pros- Lyman Barr, Paul H. Davis & 
not expanding, will nevertheless recapture their prewar economic mand factors for cotton, wool, pect. Department stores will in- Co., Vice-Chairman; Lloyd O. Bir- 
be maintained at present levels in position are the following: synthetics, silk, leather shoes, pulp crease their efforts to hold and 


c ‘ a . chard, Prescott, Shepard & Co.. 
relation to population. Silk out- The textile apparel as well as or paper products. improve their positions in the Cleveland; Bert H. Horning, Stifel, 
put may not reach prewar levels the boot and shoe industries will In attempting to analyze the S°ft goods lines such as apparel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis; 
until the end of the “’50s,” if then. revert to their traditional policies prospective distribution trends boots and shoes, etc. in view of August I. Jablonski; E. Cummings 

In connection with man-made of rapid style changes and thus during the remainder of the “’50s,” the greater difficulty in the mer- Parker, Ames, Emerich & Co., 
fibers, total output in 1950 was make the existing items in the jt is necessary to review what has chandising of hard lines due pri- Inc.; Harry W. Puccetti, Horn- 
estimated at 1.3 billion pounds. public’s wardrobe obsolete. Note, happened in recent years, espe- ™arily to smaller markups. blower & Weeks; Alternates: 
Even with the recent decline, the for example, the marked im- cially since 1929. As economic ad- 


I might point out here the ex- Lawrence B. Woodard, Woodard- 
output will still be about the provement recorded in women's viser to leading distributors, I cellent progress made by some of Elwood Co., Minneapolis; Walter 
same. In addition we will prob- aresses during the last six to nine have been very much interested the leading chain stores as well as E. Kistner, A. C. Allyn & Co. 


ably produce close to an annual months. Styling of fabrics and jin the changing character of the the leading mail order organiza- Ag@missions — Julien H. Collins 
rate of 400 million pounds of the garments have been changed suf- yarious outlets and the basic fac- tions. Julien Collins & Co. Chinthatuens 
new man-made fibers within the ficiently to encourage women to tors responsible for these changes. _[t is my opinion that allformsof John J. Griffin, Vice-Chairman: 
next several years. buy. Social changes have also 4. 7 indicated at the beginning non-durable distributors will re- Leslie J. Fahey, Fahey, Clark & 

The data on shoe production emphasized the trend toward o¢ this discussion, the percentage flect the higher income and ex- Co., Cleveland: James M. Pigott 
aer also fairly significant. The femininity. of non-durable goods sales in re- penditures, although not uni- Central Republic Company; Fran’ 
average annual total for the five- Note also the increasing per lation to the total, particularly in formly. Some important changes E. Rogers; Alternates: Ira 7° 
year period, 1936-40 was close to capita consumption of men’s Sum- the past three years, has been not will occur in the general pattern Wight, Jr., Newhard, Cook & Cc 
310 million pairs. Even with the mer clothing. It is only in recent only below the figure recorded in of distribution which will have an St. Louis; Richard W. Phillips 
sharp decline in the latter part of years that men have discovered the decade immediately preceding important impact on_ existing Finance—E. Cummings, Park: 
1951, total output was still 460 and accepted the lightweight gar- the outbreak of the war but also units. The revolution in the dis- Chairman: Walter E. Kistne- 
million pairs. We may produce ments which became available fractionally below that of 1929. tribution industries may be even Vice-Chairman: Lyman Bar 
470 million pairs of shoes this mainly because of the new fibers. Considering the increased expen- greater than that which took place : 


: ~ a 

year. Note also the steadily increasing ditures on food, the decline in the in production during the last eae ahaa a aeeen anes 
Last year alone paper and paper- demand for women’s nylon ho- ratio of spending on non-durable quarter of a century. Harry W. Puccetti: Alternate 

board production approximated S!€ry as well as nylon knit wear. goods to total is significant. De- Unfortunately, we know less August I. Jablonski; Lloyd ¢ 

26 million tons, a considerable in- The appeal of the magic acrylic partment stores have witnessed about distribution than we do firchard. 

crease from the rate of the past fibers is even greater. _ the greatest decline in this ratio. about production. We have spent FI EAE SE peta 

several years. Based on new ad- Wide-scale vacations, increased Despite the relatively liberal ex- a lifetime in trying to improve jeer * rec —Aug . 


ditional capacity, we could easily ©Utdoor activity and the general penditures on women’s apparel, our techniques of mass production. 9g eager > pone’ M aect 
add another 5-7! million tons be- trend toward casual living in the the ratio of apparel sales to total We have done an excellent job. A.V. LB es a na yg 
fore the end of the decade. past decade have effected a grow- has declined also. Now, having perfected our ma- hege vag! | terre 3 rae D ‘el M 

Both external and internal ing acceptance of separates and gpending for consumers’ dur- Chinery, the important problem is FAW o., St. Louis, Vente: Mm. 


factors are favorable to the sus- Casual clothes. Per capita pur- apie goods including automobiles, to distribute the finished products Hawkins, Hawkins & Co., Cleve=_- 


tainment of a higher level of de- Chases of these casuals have been aynjiances and other gadgets for at the lowest possible costs. This land; James = bad bho a 
mand for consumers’ non-durable Of record proportions. These have the home will probably continue Will emphasize the importance of Rogers; Davi - Alt rs - Bert 
goods. New highs in activity are been relected in a substantial ex- 4+ 4 high level during the current the marketing profession in com- Becker & ao oye 

indicated. I wouldn’t be surprised Pansion in output of men’s sport gecade relative to expenditures on ing years, and will also offer your A. Turner, Kalman ompany, 


if the textile cycle from now on Shirts, women’s suits, blouses and non-durables. The spread, how- initiative a major challenge. Inc., St. Paul; John J. Griffin. 
were shorter and steeper since the Scarves, boys’ Western suits and ever, will not be as marked as in pers" New Business and Public Rela- 
expanding supply of raw mate- men’s and women’s play shoes. In yecent years. ons tions—Walter E. Kistner, Chair- 
rials and increased capacity could this connection it may be pointed The important question now Is ,. The economic health of the na- man; Lawrence B. Woodard, Vice 
result in over-production. out that the civilian per capita | ih type of outlet will best re- 0% during the remainder of the Chairman; Harry A. Baur 
I also wouldn’t be surprised if Consumption of the major textile 00) ine higher income and can- ’50s” will be good. This will ree Wayne Hummer & Co.; John W 


imilar tendencies should oc in fibers was 34 lbs. in 1951 as com- : sult not from our ability to solve Billings; Ira E. Wight, Jr.; Alter- 
tuk Wnets Gnd antes rs Sat ae in pared with 40 Ibs. in 1950, 30 Ibs. SUMET spending rates. Time the problem of economic fluctua- nates: William H. Morse; Bert A 


: : doesn’t permit for a long explana- ,. 
the pulp and paper industries. The im 1940, 20 lbs. in 1930 and 46 lbs. tion of the basis for each of my tions, or because we have learned Turner. 


following factors should stimulate in 1936-40. conclusions. However, I do be- %°W. to maintain perpetual pros- 

demand for non-durable goods. Per capita consumption of shoes jjeye that chain stores and mail perity but because of continued Newburger, Loeb Adds 
Disposable income will be at 3.13 in 1951 compared with 3.16 order organizations will continue S*rained world political condi- Newburger, Loeb & Co., mem- 

higher. The accumulated public’s in 1950 and 3.15 in 1940 and only to show the greatest expansion and tions. bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


savings are at a record rate and 2.73 in 1930. Demand for women’s get an increasing proportion of | 4S, !ong as Communism is still change and other Exchanges, an 
probably as high as at any time shoes in 1951 was near the all- the non-durable goods dollar. °" the march, defense spending nounce that Michael Kamen ha 
in recent history. Individuals’ time high, while demand for men’s However the independent stores Will be large and will help sustain joined the firm as registered rep- 
cash position on hand in the form shoes was lower than the aver- as well as the larger well man- >USsiness activity on a high level. ;esentative at the main office a 
of savings, loan shares, demand age for the 1935-42 period. There ageq department stores will show Th e consumers non-durable 15 Broad Street, New York City 
deposits and time deposits and has been a lag in sales of boys’ g halt in the declining share in %°04S industries will have a mini- 

copay ame S08 cana ne — rad _— pe -yphe one o the total volume. I expect that eral =p A yr — With Waddell & Reed 
end o ril as compared with of infants’ shoes have tende sad ’ , ° 
$116.8 billion in 1945. In addition, lower as compared with recent ©o™MPetition for the consumers’ than ample productive capacity, a (Special to Tas some preg Bp 
there were $34.9 billion in E bonds years. The opportunity for expan- 4Ollar will be even greater than in’ more than adequate supply of la- DOVER, are Reed, Inc 
outstanding at the end of April of sion is present. recent years. bor and the purchasing power of kett is with Wadde , 
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Continued from first page 


The United Nations— 


Why It Is 


To grasp at world federation as a 
means to peace, or as a war pre- 
ventive, was a singular miscon- 
ception. The very feature that 
was hailed as its crowning vir- 
tue—its internationalism—is, in 
reality, its outstanding weakness. 
This article tries to point out 
why this is so, and why “inter- 
nationalism” warps everything 
that UN undertakes. Its being 
neither “fish, flesh nor fowl” oper- 
ates agaihst it in at least three 
different ways: (1) No medium of 
so conglomerate a membership 
can possibly be a successful peace- 
maker in those very parts of the 
world where the most distressing 
wars arise. (2) Its very size and 
slow-working machinery make UN 
incapable of conducting successful 
tions in either peace or war. 
(3) Its indefinite character, repre- 
senting nothing in particular, and 
everything in general, kills any 
hope of its ever enlisting, in even 
very smallest degree, the loyal- 
“and enthusiasm of the people 
who compose the nations enrolled 
under its banner. Disraeli’s re- 
mark that “England does not love 
a coalition” applies with added 
force to such an omnium gather- 
um of peoples and nations, UN 
does not meet the best wishes or 
aspirations of anyone. 


Eerepe and Asia—Two Fields of 
Operation Where UN Would 
Encounter Problems It 
Could Not Solve 


In two most important parts of 
the world the United Nations 
would encounter problems of 
peace or war far beyond its 
power to resolve — Europe and 
Asia. These are the sore spots of 
the world, where the greatest 
wars have occurred. What 
strength, or what weight of influ- 
ence can the United Nations 
muster against war in these two 
continents? 


UN’s Mixed and Nondescript Com- 
position Makes It Useless for 
Action Either in Peace or War 

In an arena so’ over-charged 
with duplicity, avarice and fraud, 
such as Europe, and on a stage 
where ancient prejudices and in- 
herited bitternesses are so deep- 
rooted and ingrained, it is the 
veriest folly to put forward as a 
mediator, or adjuster, such a 
many-headed, slow-moving, hy- 
brid and uncertain body as the 
UN. How long it deliberates be- 
fore it can come to decision! Even 
under war urgency in Korea, how 
snail-like are its actions! When it 
finally casts its vote, how slight 
a moral force springs therefrom. 
UN’s diverse membership is the 
a2at of this difficulty. 


‘The United Nations: An Interna- 
tional Conglomeration 

Of the 60 members in the United 

Nations, the continents are repre- 


Central America and West 
Indies 

Add also, as more or less 
separate and apart, Aus- 
— New Zealand, In- 


Wo elaborate analysis of this 
congiomerate group of nations is 
here attempted, but we must not 
be blind to some outstanding 
facts: 

(1) The North American group 
(@. S., Canada, Mexico) must evi- 
dently be relied upon to furnish 
most of the money to pay the 


Doomed to Fail 


many heavy bills for current ex- 
penses. 


(2) Europe has only a little 
more than one-fourth of the en- 
tire membership (16 out of 60), 
but this group comprises her lead- 
ing powers — United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
These are the central spots in the 
Old World where there exists such 
great influences as the Christian 
Religion, liberty secured by some 
form of representative govern- 
ment, and that great feature (so 
hard to define but so highly 
prized) known as “free institu- 
tions,” embracing as it does, free- 
dom of worship, a free press, free 
thought in education and litera- 
ture, and freedom of business en- 
terprise. These are things which 
we Americans value above life 
itself, as do millions across the 
Atlantic, in Europe. This Eu- 
ropean group is a case where 
“quality” immensely outweighs 
“quantity.” 


The Great Disparity in Its Mem- 
bers, a Heavy Liability for UN 
The very wide differences in 
race, character, religion, resources 
and business development consti- 
tute a burden that weighs heavily 
upon UN for usefulness as a war 
preventive, and indeed for almost 
everything. This is not hard to 
understand. 


If two European nations are in 
dispute, what more unpromising 
instrumentality for making peace 
between them can be imagined 
than what is tantamount to a jury 
of Asiatics? There are 15 such 
countries in UN, as we have seen. 
In a European quarrel, that fact 
would be an irritant to Europeans, 
and their presence at a confer- 
ence-table, or in a peace com- 
mittee would be scorned by Eu- 
ropeans as something alien and 
unworthy. For centuries’ the 
statesmen of Europe have looked 
on with half-goodnatured pity, if 


“not with contempt, upon the peo- 


ple and countries of Asia; a part 
of God’s world to be dominated 
by “the great powers,” a place 
where “spheres of influence” were 
natural and necessary. “Asia for 
the Asiatics’”—when was this cry 
much heeded by the statesmen of 
Downing Street, or of the Quai 
Dorsay, the Palais Royal or the 
Wilhelm Strasse? 


Another Heavy Disadvantage — 
Ignorance—Lack of Sympathy 
These very Asiatics would, on 

their part, labor under the serious 

handicap of their being ignorant 
of European habits and outleok, 
as well as having an almost total 
lack of sympathy with, or any real 
understanding of the deep na- 
tional currents of patriotic thought 
and feeling held by people for 
their own land. These must be 
understood and appreciated, if one 
hopes to accomplish results to be 
embodied in treaties between na- 
tions. If these considerations are 
ignored, diplomatic work will be 
oe agreements will soon 


In Asiatic Eyes, Europeans Are 
Anathema 

The converse of what has been 
said is equally true. When the 
“shoe is on the other foot,” and 
when there is need for mediation 
between two of the people of Asia, 
no worse arbitrator could well be 
found than some country ef Eu- 
rope. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. For at least two cen- 
turies, a European has appeared to 
an Asiatic as nothing else than a 
foreign conqueror, intruding him- 
self upon their continent, too 
strong in battle to be overcome— 
something detestable, that had to 


-portant committees, 


be endured; hated and resented 
even in spite of the undeniable 
material advantages which may 
have accompanied him. 


China cannot forget the Opium 


War; India will remember the 
Sepoy Rebellion and the days of 
Lord Lytton and how Queen Vic- 
toria was declared Empress of 
India; Siam and Annam can’t for- 
get France and the conquests of 
1867, and the presence of French 
warships in their rivers in 1893. 
Burma will look back to her “re- 
annexation” by Lord Dufferin in 
1885. Afghanistan can’t forget 
Lord Lytton and the war of 1878. 
Persia need look back no further 
than 1910 and 1911, when Russia 
and England (then under a “lib- 
eral” ministry) over Persia’s pro- 
test, divided the country into 
“spheres of influence.” These are 
but a few instances out of many, 
when Europe has swung the 
“mailed fist” in the face of Asia’s 
ardent and patriotic (though not 
always prudent) desires. Asia re- 
members all this; she wants “none 
of it.” If there is one thing she 
has made plain today, it is that she 
intends to be “the architect of her 
own fortunes.” No European need 
apply. 


The United Nations: A Hopelessly 
“Unbalanced” World 
Balance-Wheel 

The simple truth is that neither 
are Europeans good peace-makers 
for Asiatics, nor Asiatics for Eu- 
ropeans. UN with her mixed and 
hybrid membership, and her di- 
versity of interests, is hopeless as 
a world stabilizer, or balance- 
wheel. She is “neither hot nor 
cold.” 


One example of this will suffice: 
Early in 1951, one of UN’s im- 
after much 
delay, and much pressure from 
America, passed a vote of con- 
demnation upon “Red China” for 
her part in the Korean War. The 
moral value of this was very near- 
ly nothing. Though the majority 
of members did indeed vote to 
condemn, yet the debate really 
turned on Asia itself. The im- 
portant Asian powers—Indonesia, 
Burma, India, Pakistan — either 
voted in the negative, or refrained 
from voting at all. Of course, the 
Soviet Union (as an Asian power) 
was also opposed, and likewise the 
government of China that is lo- 
cated on the continent (as dis- 
tinguished from the government 
on Formosa). The result was a 
strange show-down on the value 
of a war which we Americans are 
supposed to be fighting for the 
benefit of the people of Asia. The 
Asiatics said plainly that they 
were not interested. 


The Very Size of UN Is a Liability 

The great size of the United 
Nations — 60 in all — makes her 
necessarily a slow, ponderous, and 
almost non-understandable  or- 
ganization. Peace settlements are 
best brought to accomplishment by 
bringing together the opposing 
parties, and having them “iron 
out” the points at issue, excluding 
others who have only a vague and 
indirect interest. At Paris, in 1918 
and 1919, there was witnessed a 
“large-scale” peace consultation. 
The many parties seeking to be 
heard, the vast number of speeches 
delivered, and the “pulling of in- 
numerable wires,’ converted that 
gathering of diplomats (the first 
in which America essayed to play 
a prominent role in European af- 
fairs) into a costly disappoint- 
ment. 

Neither for peace nor for war 
is the United Nations of any value. 
Its conduct during this wretched 
Korean war leaves no doubt about 
this. At this writing there is most 
serious confusion of thought be- 
tween leading members with re- 
spect to any recognition of the 
Chinese Communist government. 
England, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden (perhaps 
others) have recognized this gov- 
ernment or established some kind 
of diplomatic relations with it; but 
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the Government at Washington 
has thus far absolutely refused. 
This confusion is very embarrass- 
ing. 


How Can the United States Be- 
come a Really Useful World 
Influence? 


Reflections upon so disappoint- 
ing a record lead to the searching 
question whether there may not 
be some other way by which our 
big country can become a really 
useful influence for helping to 
bring world peace while still 
being true to the American people 
themselves. 

How can the United States be 
of most use to the world? How 
has she been most useful in the 
past? 


As an Independent Power, Guided 
by Her Own Ideals, the U. S. 
Has Been Far More Useful 
Than When in Any 
Old Worid Harness 

In these present hectic and ex- 
citing days, the public mind is 
under an obsession to do two 
things: (1) To benefit humanity; 
(2) to do this in conjuction with 
a multitude of others “in a broth- 
erly way,” even though America 
must pay the bills. Both these 
are urged as religious and moral 
obligations, to be obeyed at all 
costs, even to the discarding of 


our own fundamental principles’ 


and standards of life. 


History exposes these fallacies. 
Our best work has been done by 
turning our backs upon old world 
conceptions, ideals and methods. 
We have severely separated 
church and state—something un- 
known to Europe. Until very re- 
cently, we have shunned the 
practice of depreciating the cur- 
rency; we have paid our debts in 
strict fulfillment of the obligation 
incurred; thereby making the 
American dollar a symbol of 
solvency everywhere. We have 
stood for “free enterprise,” hold- 
ing our government back from 
the role of a businessman (for 
which it is totally unsuited). 
Until some thirty years back, we 
kept taxation light, and our 
people free from militarism, its 
trappings and burdens. We have 
kept open the avenues to indi- 
vidual opportunity, believing with 
Lord Chatham that “unlimited 
power is apt to corrupt the minds 
of those who possess it,” or, as 
put by Woodrow Wilson, “the his- 
tory of liberty is the history of 
limitation of government power, 
not the increase of it.” 


Benefits of Previous U. S. Policy 


Words are unavailing to ex- 
press what these things have 
meant to the world. They have 
gone far beyond any Marshall 
Plan, or any number of paper 
resolutions. For more than a 
century America has been a star 
of hope to a sullen and despairing 
world, a synonym of everything 
free, fine, courageous and helpful. 
To reach our shores, and enjoy 
our citizenship has seemed the 
acme of free life, the summit of 
ambition for people who have 
never known anything like free- 
dom of living. “The moral char- 
acter of the United States (has 
been) of more importance than 
any alliance,” said John Adams. 
America has been to the world a 
revelation of what humanity may 
be at its best. Such a picture has 
been for the world a “pearl of 
great price.” 

If we would look back to the 
example of England during the 
19th century, we may learn much 
of value to ourselves and others. 


The Effert to Gevern Europe by 
Conferences — England’s Example 
After 1814 a Lesson to Us 

After Napoleon’s overthrow, 
England wisely refused member- 
ship in that bootless “Holy Al- 
liance” suggested by the Czar of 
Russia. England retained her 
right of independent action, but 
suggested through her Foreign 
Minister Lord Castlereagh that 
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the peace of Europe might be 
secured through a series of con- 
ferences among the great powers, 
to be held every few years. An 
attempt was made to carry out 
this plan, but it presently failed 
completely because of such wide 
differences of opinion between 
England and the others. 

Enough of the plan survived, 
however, to make possible that 
so-called “concert of Europe,” 
which remained in some kind of 
working order for nearly a cen- 
tury. This was a loose agreement 
by which the great powers tried, 
on important occasions, to co- 
operate for preserving peace and 
order in Europe. The plan was 
not perfect, but it accomplished 
something. England’s insular po- 
sition was of immense importance 
to her, and to Europe also, be- 
cause she was “in” Europe, 
though not “of” it. Thus she stood 
to some extent in the position of 
a great outside independent in- 
fluence, tending often to peace 
and steadiness. At time, as in 
the case of the Crimean War, 
England lost her good sense and 
joined in folly and waste of life 
and treasure. But often she re- 
strained herself and others. Her 
“splendid isolation” was an in- 
fluence worth everything to her 
people, and to others. 

Herein lies an important lesson 
for us. Our cooperation with 
other nations is often wise and 
necessary, especially at this time 
when the world’s foundations are 
“out of course,” but it may be 
done far better when we act freely 
on our own best judgment, just as 
did England after consultation 
with other great powers. It 
hampers our usefulness to con- 
sult such a body as UN. The word 
“isolation” has had impressed 
upon it a false and sinister mean- 
ing, synonymous with selfishness. 
This is not true, for in the past 
we have given aid freely to others 
when in trouble, as we did to 
Japan when hit by the great 
earthquake soon after World War 
I. Isolationism simply means that 
we will not involve ourselves, by 
permanent obligations, in the sel- 
fish and often iniquitous policies 
of other nations. 


The Great Influence Which the 
United States Might Wield 


If England had her opportunity 
for usefulness and progress to all, 
at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, the United States has an 
even greater opportunity today. 
We are more removed geographi- 
cally from Europe than was 
England, but modern transporta- 
tion enables us to reach her easily. 
Our material wealth and strength 
are much more ahead of Europe’s 
today than were those of England 
when contrasted with Europe’s in 
1814. As she was then the world’s 
great banker and carrier and 
manufacturer, so we today are in 
a similar position, not for Europe 
only, but for the world, and in a 
greater degree. Though we can- 
not well return to our precise 
independent position as respects 
the world, that we held prior to 
World War I, yet we may and 
should possess a position of re- 
tirement from every petty feud 
and brawl that may arise any- 
where on the globe. The “cease- 
fire” orders of UN have been “as 
much in mock as mark,” and we 
will do well to abjure such things. 
In saying this, we are not advo- 
cating an abrupt and dishonorable 
retirement from all obligations, 
leaving the world to recover itself 
as best it may from its present 
confusion, for some of which we 
are in part responsible. We 
simple advocate a change of di- 
rection and purpose for the future. 
But to accomplish things at our 
best, we need to stand independ- 
ent, by withdrawing from the 
United Nations or any similar 
world federation. 


Effect of Withdrawal From UN 


After such a withdrawal, if it 
became understood that the great 
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republic of the West, though not 
acting the part of a bully, or of a 
“busybody in other men’s mat- 
ters,” would insist on being heard 
on any affair that really threat- 
ened to involve her own interests, 
she would command a respect and 
attention such as UN has never 
been able to secure. Thereby, 
she would do the whole world a 
service beyond price. If you 
doubt this, look at past results 
when we acted for ourselves. 


America’s Influence Upon the 
World in the Past 


America has caused the world to 
“take notice’ whenever she has 
acted with deliberation, and for 
herself: (1) In 1823, President 
Monroe issued a message to our 
Congress which the world has 
ever since respectfully heeded; 
(2) After our Civil War, our no- 
tice to France to quit Mexico and 
abandon all efforts to set up a 
monarchy there, overthrew Louis 
Napoleon’s tinsel and magnilo- 
quent ambitions for founding an 
empire: (3) In 1895, when Eng- 
land was threatening Venezuela 
because of a disputed boundary 
line, a simple message from Presi- 
dent Cleveland to Congress for 
the naming of a commission to 
determine the point of difference, 
was enough to persuade Lord 
Salisbury to agree to a peaceful 
settlement of the whole matter. 
This is in striking contrast to the 
methods of the UN at present, so 
heavily overcharged with speeches 
and resolutions that accomplish 
nothing; (4) In 1905, President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s advice 
brought about the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, which ended a cruel 
war between Russia and Japan; 
(5) About the same time, the same 
President brought to terms the 
puissant German Kaiser who was 
threatening to seize the custom- 
house at Venezuela’s principal 
port in order to enforce payment 
of a debt claimed from Venezuela 
by Germany. 

These are real and _ solid 
achievements, accomplished with- 
out a parade of fleets and armies, 
and without talk about human 
rights. 


A Change of Policy and Its Results 


Within a generation our na- 
tional policy has taken a different 
direction. The reasons for this we 
do not discuss, only _ results. 
These have _ been sufficiently 
startling. They began soon after 
World War I. 


We interfered in conditions 


abroad which we very imper- 
fectly understood, if indeed we 
grasped them at all. These 


blunders have cost us all moral 
influence, and have won for us 
the hatred of millions. We make 
no attempt to recite in detail the 
line of diplomatic tragedies that 
have happened since 1919, down 
to the present Korean “police 
action,” the purposes of which 
few profess to understand, and 
the end of which is not in sight, 
though it has lasted longer than 
the time of our participation in 
World War I. It has cost Amer- 
ican and Chinese lives by the tens 
of thousands. 


This is not the place to speak 
of Russia and our policies toward 
her. We seem to be in a veritable 
“blue funk” of fear of her: we 
attribute to her powers little 
short of magical, as a _ distin- 
guished scholar said last year. 
Russia is a land abounding with 
spies, assassins and secret societies. 
The present rulers sit on thrones 
as uneasy as that of the last Czar. 
They fear their own army and 
their inability to feed their own 
people well. They are in great 
fear of our tremendous superior- 
ity over them in ability to produce 
armament. They are not foolish 
enough to ignore this. Russia 
today is strong because of our 
Own inexcusable folly in building 
her up from weakness. Perhaps 
what is most needed today is for 


some one to “call her bluff.” The 
United States could do this inde- 
pendently far better than if it 
were tried through a federation 
of 60 nations that do not know 
their own minds. 


The Injury te Our Own Home 
Land 

While we have been planning 
peace for the whole world, what 
have we done at home? We have 
almost reached a point where 
militarism is so powerful that we 
hesitate to call ourselves a free 
country. We have copied Bis- 
marck and Hitler by our empha- 
sis ON war and preparations for 
war, till at last not only do we 
appropriate billions of dollars for 
that purpose, but we have even 
come to a point where we seek 
to introduce into American life 
that abomination of abominations, 
Universal Military Training. This 
is jauntily advocated without a 
thought as to the profound and 
frightful influence it would have 
upon the whole plan of American 
life. If every boy is to become 
a soldier from his early years, we 
are simply walking in the path 
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was Mirabeau, the French states- 
man, who said that Prussia made 
war “a business.” Is America to 
do the same? Our national debts 
are already so high that we can- 
not easily raise any more revenue 
by taxation. It is becoming im- 
possible for an ordinary family to 
send its boy to college, because 
father’s earnings in business are 
absorbed by the tax office. There 
is barely enough to run the fam- 
ily. We have centered immense 
authority in Washington. In short, 
we have flung away the fairest 
of opportunities for keeping our 
own America what she used to be 
—the land of promise both for 
those who dwell in her borders 
and for those who wished to enter. 


A Warning From the Bible 


In the Book of Judges, the story 
of the strong man Sampson reads 
us a terrible lesson. This man was 
so strong physically that his ene- 
mies were helpless against his 
muscles; but he threw away his 
morals, and made such a fool of 
himself that he pulled down a 
whole building upon himself and 
his foes together. He brought 
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there was no state commission in Florida to regulate utility rates, 
but Pinellas County has had a board to regulate rates within the 
county. The Board ordered a rate cut some time ago, and appeals 
made by the Company to the State courts were lost. When the 
new Commission was created last year the Company asked for a 
rate increase. Recently they were permitted to install rate sur- 
charges which in effect mean an increase of 144%2% in rates—6%% 
based on higher fuel costs and 8% based on a commodity price 
index. It is estimated that the increased revenues will add about 
29c a share to earnings per annum. 

The Company is hopeful of obtaining further rate relief at 
some later date: it is anticipated that application for permanent 
rates may be made next fall. If the Company were allowed to 
earn 6% on an original cost rate base, this would mean an esti- 
mated $2.06 per share on the increased number of shares. (The 
Company has announced a subscription offering of common stock 
on a one-for-five basis in July.) President Clapp estimates share 
earnings (on the present rate basis) of $1.73 for the calendar year 
1952, $2 for 1953 and $1.80 in 1954. 
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that led Germany to its ruin; it 


about well-nigh universal ruin. 
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Florida Power Corp. 


Florida Power Corp. renders electric service (which supplies 
100% of revenues) to some 152,000 customers in 96 municipalities 
and 150 unincorporated towns and rural communities on the West 
Coast of Florida. The territory comprises some 20,600 square miles 
with a population of 700,000. The more important industries are 
citrus packing and canning plants, phosphate mining and process- 
ing and lime-rock mining. In Pinellas County, and to a somewhat 
lesser degree in other areas served by the Company, the tourist 
business has a substantial effect on economic conditions. Other 
important factors are raising of citrus fruits and vegetables, tobacco 
growing, cattle raising, dairying, lumbering, naval stores, fishing, 
and sponge fishing. 

The subsidiary, Georgia Power & Light, renders electric serv- 
ice to 30,200 electric customers in 35 cities and towns, and 14 
smaller communities. The area served is approximately 7,500 
square miles with a population of 250,000. The properties in 
Florida and those in Georgia are operated as a single system. 

Florida Power Corp. is one of the fastest growing utilities in 
the United States, revenues having increased 16% in 1951 over 
1950. Kwh sales gained 17% and the number of residential cus- 
tomers 11%, while average residential usage increased 8% to 2,284 
kwh. New construction in 1951 approximated $16 million, a gain 
of 23% over 1950. 

Florida has the largest phosphate deposits in the country and 
these are being increasingly used by the chemical companies for 
fertilizer and other products. International Minerals & Chemical 
is an important customer of the Company. Uranium (used in 
atomic fission) can be obtained as a by-product from phosphates. 

While Florida is noted mainly for the tourist and citrus indus- 
tries, other business activities are becoming important. The State 
now ranks third in cattle-raising, and forest products and com- 
mercial fishing are important. It has been discovered that there is 
a reservoir of skilled labor among retired people on the west coast, 
and because of the difficulty of obtaining draftsmen and engineers 
elsewhere Babcock & Wilcox is opening a plant in St. Petersburg. 
The influx of tourists and visitors to the state is becoming more of 
a year-round affair, so that the former 25% spread between the 
winter and summer peak loads has now been reduced to 14%. 

The record of share earnings and dividends in recent years 
has been as follows: 


Farned Dividend 
12 Mos. ended April 30, 1952 $1.54 $1.20 
Calendar Year 
| RP SE: See ey ee 1.29 1.20 
a 1.62 1.20 
RS eee gees meer nr 1.61 1.15 
| CR EN eat See ee eee 1.63 1.00 
Ditasittabpecdas CaM ee a OS 1.57 1.00 


In recent years the Company has suffered from two handicaps, 
which have offset the benefits of rapid growth—in adequate gen- 
erating capacity and low rates. Both of these difficulties are now 
being remedied. At the end of the war the Company had no gen- 
erating equipment less than 25 years old,.and at times it has been 
necessary to pay high prices for emergency power, and to deny 
interruptable power service to phosphate mines. However, a new 
40.000 kw unit went in about a year ago, saving the Company 
some $720,000 a year in purchased power. The unit at Suwanee 
River Plant is scheduled for completion in December, 1952, the 
unit at Avon Park Plant in November, 1952, and the two remain- 
ing units at Higgins Plant in 1953. 


Purchase of power from Tampa Electric can now be ended, 
saving $85,000 a year, and new contracts have been made for sale 
of power to the cities of Ocala and Quincy, increasing revenues by 
$52,000. The unprofitable contract with the City of Talahassee at 
4.9 mills has expired relieving the Company of approximately 
$110,000 loss per annum. Net savings of $32,000 are expected this 
year due to cancellation of the Federal Excise tax on electricity, 
minus the increase in Federal income taxes. 


A substantial part of the Company’s revenues are obtained in 
Pinellas County where St. Petersburg is located. Until recently 


In approximately four short 
vears, Don Mott, who is a general 
insurance agent in Orlando, Fla., 
doubled the size and business vol- 
ume of his agency. He attributes 
a large portion of his success to 
an effective advertising campaign 
which I am going to do my best 
to tell you about here. There is 
a very close relationship, in my 
opinion, between the methods that 
will produce results in selling in- 
surance and investment securities. 
This plan that follows has been 
undertaken in a city of about 
50,000 population where there are 
many home-owning and conserva- 
tive people. Those security dealers 
who live in such communities 
might also keep this fact in mind. 
It would be my opinion, however, 
that the size of the community, 
whether large or small, should not 
have too much effect upon the 
results that could be obtained from 
a similar campaign relating to the 
sale of investment securities. 

Mr. Mott originally started us- 
ing a syndicated column that he 
bought from a service. After a 
trial he went to his newspaper 
editor and asked him what he 
thought about continuing with the 
syndicate. The friendly editor told 
him he thought that he could write 
a better column and _ suggested 
that he should try it out. Although 
he had never written anything 
along such lines, Mott began to 
write small editorial advertise- 
ments once a week. These ap- 
peared every Thursday in the same 
section of the paper. 


He wrote the way he talked. He 
wrote about wrecks and fires. He 
made it personal and did not try 
to preach or teach, He just “talked 
to folks.” He eliminated statistics 
and he brought his reader audi- 
ence into his business and his col- 
umn. He continued to discuss in- 
surance but he sold the public on 
“Mott.” He talked about prompt 
settlement of claims. He men- 
tioned that people wanted to be 
helped to buy the right insurance 
and he didn’t believe that they 
wanted anything pushed upon 
them, whether it was a policy or 
anything else. He talked about 
how important it is for everyone 
to reduce accidents, fires, etc., be- 
cause all would benefit from lower 
rates if this were accomplished. 
He left technicalities completely 
out of his column. 


After this weekly stint in the 
paper began to make itself known 
in the community, Mott took on a 
15-minute radio program. This 
radio time was obtained on the 
same day as the column appeared 
in the paper. At the end of every 
column is the line, “Listen to Don 


Mott’s Corner” tonight at 7:15 
WLOF. In these weekly radio 
talks Mott continues the same 


friendly and informal style of dis- 
cussion that he used in his news- 
paper column. Both the radio talk 
and the column are called “Don 
Mott’s Corner.” 

When I asked him if he could 
find definite evidence of results 
from this type of advertising he 


replied that at one time he dis- 
continued the campaign for a 
short while and his business 
dropped 25%. At another time he 
spoke about a certain policy and 
he told people to send in 
orders and he would write 
up. The next day his office wrote 
12 policies by mail order as a di- 
rect result of his offer. In addi- 
tion, he has increased his sales 
force because his salesmen now 
tell him that when they call to 
see a prospect they are “welcome.” 
His advertising has paved the way. 
Isn’t it possible that these ideas 
could be adapted to the sale of 
securities? In almost every city 
and town in this country people 
are eager to learn more about sav- 
ing and investing. They want to 
know how they can safeguard 
their capital and make it grow. 
They want plans for educating 
their children, for reducing taxes, 
for obtaining more current in- 
come, for making their retirement 
years more secure. They want to 
know what to do with the govern- 
ment bonds they have bought. 
They have problems and they 
would like to talk with someone 
about them, but they don’t know 
where to go. Possibly you too 
could write a little column about 
the many human and interesting 
facets of the investment of money. 
If you can hang out the “Wel- 
come” sign in your town isn’t it 
possible that after a while people 
will come to your office too. 


P.S.—Another “tie in” used im 
this campaign is an attractive glass 
enclosed sign which is carried by 
many of the city’s taxicabs which 
refers to Mr. Mott’s program on 
the radio. You cannot avoid read- 
ing it if you are driving your car 
and a taxi is in front of you. 


Lafferty Admits 


George B. Harris, Jr. has be- 
come a partner in R. F. Lafferty 
& Co., 19 Rector Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Curb Exchange. 


To Be La Branche & Wood 


On July 1 the firm name of 
La Branche & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be changed to La Branche & 
Wood. 


To Retire From Firm 


Ira M. Younker will retire from 
partnership in Ralph E. Samuel & 
Co.. New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, as 
of June 30th. 


Forms M. Alperin Co. 


BOSTON, Mass. — Michael Al- 
perin is engaging in the securities 
business from offices at 154 Boyls- 
ton Street, under the firm name 
of Michael Alperin & Co. He was 
formerly a partner in Blumenthal 
& Alperin. 
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Professor Believes Unions Should 


RevampOutmodedInvestmentPolicies 


Labor unions are needlessly sacrificing yield and potential 
capital gain because of their negative investment policies in con- 
fining union assets to cash and government bonds, concluded 
Assistant Professor of Economics Nathan Belfer, after completing 
an exhaustive analysis of the investment policies of trade unions. 

Pointing out that “open-end mutual investment trusts” are a 


possible outlet for union funds, Professor Belfer stressed the 
unions’ need for informed expertness in the handling of their 
money. 


“There is no reason, of course, Why union officials would be 
experts on investment matters,” the analysis states. However, it 
notes that financial experts are usually not present on the staffs 
of most unions and that, in fact, many unions would probably not 
know where to go if they did desire expert investment advice. 

“The investment community should be able to provide this 
service for the unions,’ the economist says, “but it should be 
borne in mind, however, that while unions may move in the 
direction of greater diversification of their assets, they will only 
do so slowly and cautiously.” Professor Belfer believes that the 
present portfolio policy of labor unions, outmoded in this day of 
sophisticated and informed investment planning, is the result of 
fear and lack of knowledge on the part of union officials. 

“Unions,” he observed, “are very keen students and watch 
economic and social trends closely; it is, therefore, surprising to 
find that in the investment of their own funds, the unions have 
not participated fully in American industrial development.” 

The analysis estimates that total union assets are in the 
neighborhood of one billion dollars. Taking as a sample the 
balance sheets of 40 major national unions, assets were shown to 
be distributed as follows: 10.2% cash, 74% government bonds, 
1.5% stock, 2.3% real estate, 5.3% mortgage holdings, 4.6% loans 
and the residuum in savings accounts and the like. Professor Belfer 
noted, however, that one labor union—the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters—has 72% of its total assets invested in com- 
mon and preferred stocks, 5% in cash, 13% in governments, 6% in 
Savings accounts and 4% in real estate. The equity holdings, the 
report noted, are confined almost entirely to banks, insurance 
companies and public utilities. A few unions have purchased some 
shares in open-end mutual investment trusts, the report said, and 
last year the Texas Federation of Labor (the group representing 
the American Federation of Labor unions in Texas) decided that 
it would be of great educational value for the membership if the 
Federation were to buy some common stock in a company. 

Noting that some unions have very large memberships and 
substantial treasuries, Professor Belfer said an investment trust 
approach is feasible for such unions. Other unions, he commented, 
have memberships of only several thousand and relatively small 
treasuries. “In such cases,” he observes, “investment in some out- 
side independent investment trust may be desirable,” and “over- 
all financial planning by the unions would make possible the 
investment of funds at regular intervals in accordance with some 
definite investment policy.” 
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Economist Predicts Five Years of Good Business 


Americans can confident and optimistic about the future 
course of for the next five years, Frank D. Newbury 
reported Wednesday to National Securities & Research Corp 


Mr. Newbury. a consulting economist, stated in his analysis 
that business, in terms of America’s total production of goods and 
services will approximate or exceed the all-time peak of 1951. 
The primary reason, Mr. Newbury says, is that governmental 
expenditures and private investment are expected to remain at a 
high level. These expenditures today are the major prop of busi- 
ness activity. In his five-year forecast of business volume, Mr. New- 
bury said the probable levels of GNP will be (Continued on p. 31) 
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This chart is a graphic summary of a five-year business 
forecast made by Frank D. Newbury, consulting economist, 
for Henry J. Simonson, Jr., President of National Securi- 
ties & Research Corporation. The gross national product 
is the market value of the total output of goods and serv- 
ices produced in the national economy before depreciation 
allowances, or—put another way—is the sum of personal 
consumption expenditures plus gross private domestic in- 
vestment (including inventory changes) plus net fereign in- 
vestment plus government purchases of goods and services. 
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Mutual Fund Notes 


CANADA GENERAL Fund, a 
new investment company, incor- 
porated in Delaware for the pur- 
pose of investing in selected Ca- 
nadian corporations, filed Tues- 
day, with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission a registration 
statement covering a proposed 
public offering of 1,350,000 snares 
of capital stock. The stock is ex- 
pected to be priced at $10 a share. 
On this basis the fund would be 
one of the largest American in- 
vestment companies to invest in 
companies doing business in Can- 
ada. 

The company, 
closed-end fund, will become an 
open-end investment company im- 
mediately following completion of 
the initial financing. The firm of 
Vance, Sanders & Company, Bos- 
ton, will become the 
of the shares after 
comes 


at the outset a 


distributor 
Fund be- 
an open-end investment 


company. 


AS EVIDENCE of tne current 
American interest Canada’s 
prosperity, Calvin Bullock reports 
that there were 7.181 registered 
shareholders of Canadian Fund 
after the first month of its exis- 
tence as a mutual fund. The fund 


is presently qualified in 31 states 
and the District of Columbia. 


DIVIDENDS 
nadian 


received from Ca- 
securities American 
mutual funds investing in Canada 
will be subject maximum 
15% Canadian withholding tax at 
the source, and will be considered 
an expense to the U. 5S. funds. 
The shares of various American 
mutual funds investing in Canada 
will not be subject to Canadian 
death duties if the shareholder is 


to a 


a resident U. S. citizen who is 
physically located in this country 
at the time of his death. 
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$327.8 billion in 


Number 5126...The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


1951; $344 billion in 1952; $350 billion in 1953; 


$350 billion in 1954; $340 billion in 1955 and $327 billion in 1956. 

Commenting on the economic situation today the economist 
thought that soft prices, abundant supplies and compressed con- 
sumer demand are only temporary surface movements. “I believe,” 
Mr. Newbury remarked, “the main current of business activity 
will be deiermined this year and in future years, as in the past, 
by aggregate expenditures of government and business for goods 


of an investment nature.” 


The report predicted little or no money inflation over the 


next five years. 


Everything’s Up But the Market Statistics 


Vance. 


Sanders & Company, analyzing the changes 


in the 


national economy since 1929, has discovered some statistics that 


ought to 


the future, that is. 


make everyone in the securities field feel good—about 
Vance, Sanders’ statistics indicate that there 


has been less inflation in the stock market than in almost any 


other phase of our economy. 
centage changes since 1929: 
duction is 97% 
more, the cost of living is 53% 


dends are 55% higher and the 
236%. Had enough? Well, 
the other way. 


price-earnings ratio is 46% 
is down 40. 
prices are 8” 


NEW PROSPECTUSES 


BOSTON FUND has released for deale: 


a new prospect dated June 2, 1952. 
Available from 111 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass 

DREYFUS FUND released for dealers this 
week a prospectus of completely new de- 


Sign dated May 15 
50 Broadway 


1952. Available from 
New York 4, N. Y. 


SEC REGISTRATIONS 


BONDSTOCK Corp.. Tacoma, Wash., on 
June 9 filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
covering 100.00@ shares of common stock 


Continued from page 11 


The Outlook 


provide continued effective man- 
agement. 
Ill 
Capital 

As long I'm speaking of 
bankers who have benefited from 
experience and who consider that 
secondhand experience often can 
be the “best buy,” I should men- 
tion that they number among their 
ranks those who realize the neces- 
sity of maintaining adequate cap- 
ital structure and have consis- 
tently done so — notwithstanding 
all the difficulties and obstacles. 
Too many bar kers are viewing the 
problem from the wrong angle. 
They are devoting too much of 
their energy to trying to prove (1) 
that bank capitai isn’t as impor- 
tant today as it was prior to the 
FDIC and the acquisition of a siz- 
able portfolio of government 
bonds, (2) that the supervisors 
have no authority to require the 
replenishment of capital, even in 
grossly undercapitalized banks, 
(3) that the supervisors employ 
the wrong methods of determining 


as 


capital adequacy, (4) that the 
present market for bank stocks 
makes it impossible to sell new 


and (5) that taxes 
and are too high 


common stock, 
are inequitable 
anyway. 

I have gone through enough re- 
capitalizations — voluntary and 
otherwise—ic be cognizant of the 
pros and cons of most of the 
arguments on each of these points. 
No one can deny the existence of 
obstacles, or of the difficulties in- 
volved—they are real. However, 
the fact remains that many bank- 
ers (hundreds of them) who have 
placed foremost the need for get- 
ting new cavital (now, rather than 
when it is too late) have obtained 
that capital. That would indicate 
it may be better to accentuate the 
positive and minimize the nega- 
tive. The need for more capital 
and the means of raising it should 
be studied on an individual case 
basis. Decisions should be made 
in the light thereof, rather than on 
the “‘say-so” of any so-called ex- 


pert who, while talking down 
bank stocks, is simultaneously 
buying them up for _ personal 
profit. 


Here are a few samples of per- 
1 Population 
national product is sitting at a peak rise of 226%, 


28%, the gross 
industrial pro- 


is up 


higher (than 1935-39), corporate profits are 98% 
above the 1935-39 average, divi- 


money supply has bank-rolled 


here are a few statistics that went 
Brokers’ loans are 89% 


lower than in 1929, the 


lower, the yield on high-grade bonds 
and on preferred stocks is down 21%, 
lower than the 1935-39 average. 


and stock 
Is it our turn next? 


to be offered 
Tacoma, 


by Frank Russell 
as principal underwriter. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES Series on June 12 
filed a registration statement covering 
shares aggregating $63,660,000, to be of- 
fered through National Securities & Re- 
search Corporation. 


& Co., 


CALVERT FUNDS, Wilmington, Del., filed 
a letter of notification on May 19 cover- 
ing 300,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered at a par of $1 through Calvert 
Securities Corp. The offering proceeds 
will be used to acquire,~ hold, and..sell 
stock options on listed and unlisted -securi- 
ties and on commodities. ; 


yng @st. extent 
gba 


adequacy might soon be a matter 
of arbitrary public rating for all 
banks and then a “ratio” would 
be a determinant of your bank’s 
standing, irrespective of the qual- 
ity of your management. 


Bank Examinations 


Before I leave this aspect of 
your role, I want to make one last 
comment. Of late there has been 
considerable talk, in some quar- 
ters, about the lack of authority 
of bank supervisors. Surely the 
Congress had some purpose in 
mind when, for example, it said 
that one otf the objectives of the 
Federal Reserve Act was to make 
bank supervision more effective; 
when it vested in the Board of 
Governors the power to remove 
officers and directors of member 
banks for continued violations of 
laws and regulations or for unsafe 
and unsound practices: when it 
empowered the Board to bar from 
access to the credit facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System any 
member bank which overextends 
credit; and when it gave the Board 
the power to oust a State bank 
from membership for violations of 
laws and regulations, one of which 
requires maintenance of adequate 
capital. 

I believe the Congress intended 
that the Board should exercise its 
powers to the end that member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would constitute a badge of 
distinction. And the Board recog- 
nizes that it has an obligation to 
exercise its supervisory powers in 
a manner which will, to the full- 
possible, protect 


sOundly - managed, soundly - cap- 


for Banking 


One final word on this subject 
of capital. Much to do has been 
made about capital ratios, and 
about detinitions of “risk assets.” 
Ratios as such have nothing to do 
with determining capital adequacy. 
They are simply a system devised 
to facilitate the selection of the 
reports cf examination to look at 
first —and longest. Capital ade- 
quacy is an individual bank prob- 
lem; it depends on the kind of 
assets in ycur bank, the probable 
risk inherent in them, the nature 
cf your deposit liabilities, and the 
quality of your management. 

Representatives of the supervis- 
ory agencies with which I have 
been associated attempt to deter- 
mine the amount of risk inherent 
in a bank’s assets and operations 
before formulating definite views 
with respect to the adequacy of 
the bank’s capital cushion. They 
do not form their judgment on 
the basis of any mechanical rules 
or ratios. You may disagree with 
their judgment, but you can also 
take it for granted that if your 
ratios are superficially favorable 
and those agencies still think you 


need additional capital, they be- 
lieve the degree of risk in your 
loans or investments is_ inordi- 


nately high or that your manage- 
inent is not as good as it should 
be. And bear in mind that their 
opinions are formed in the light 
of a comparison of your bank with 
many others. 

Much has been said to the effect 
that the agencies should define 
risk assets with precision. As 
every banker knows, the degree 
of risk is not the same in any two 
loans or any two investments. 
Consequently, specific classifica- 
tions of risk assets would likely 
be more misleading to the unin- 
formed than helpful to the wel! 
informed. 


Furthermore, as I said, today 
adequacy of capital is treated as 
an individual bank problem. No 
responsible supervisory authority 
will tell anyone outside of your 
official bank -family whether :he 
thinks your capital position is ade- 
quate or inadequate. However, if 
the supervisor were required to 
define the exact degree of risk in 
each kind ef loan and investment 
—assuming he could do it—capital 





italized banks trom the devastat- 
ing etfects of failures of poor 
ones. While widespread member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is highly desirable, we be- 
lieve it is more important to have 
the System composed of good 
banks than to have the largest 
possible membership. 

Today the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is in a better position than 
ever betore to lend its assistance 
to member banks in times of need, 
but member banks must earn the 
right to that assistance by the ex- 
ercise of prudence in times like 


the present. 
So much for the self-interest 
aspect of the banker’s role—the 


operation of a sound bank. Let 
me turn to his public-duty role 
the public responsibility of the 
banker to set the economic tone 
of the community in thought and 
action, by both precept and ex- 
ample. 

The formation of an enlightened 
public opinion in this field—with- 
out which neither democracy nor 
a free enterprise system can long 
endure—calls for a combination of 
banking efficiency and a high con- 
cept of public service. It requires 
the development and use of sound 





local credit policies, which will 
promote economic growth and sta- 
bility — which will neither con- 


tribute to a resumption of infla- 
tionary forces, nor unduly abet 
deflationary forces. It requires, as 
well. a widespread recognition of 
the fact that local:use of credit 
facilities, when viewed in the ag- 
gregate, vitally affects the eco- 
nomic well-being of the nation. 
This necessitates an informed pub- 
lic understanding of the nature 
and quality of both commercial 
banking and reserve banking op- 
erations. 


Velocity of Money 


Given the cooperation and un- 
derstanding of the bankers of the 
country, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem can. through credit and mone- 
tary policy, influence the volume 
of the main element of our money 
supply—bank deposits. But that 
is no6t, By any means, the sole fac- 
tor in maintaining economic sta- 
bility. Bankers know that the 
velocity of the turnover of our 
money supply is extremely im- 
portant. They appreciate the fact, 
too often overlooked by others, 


that a ten dollar bill spent five 
times represents not ten but fifty 
dollars of purchasing power, which 
when multiplied by billions be- 
comes obviously significant. The 
banker also knows that while, 
through the exercise of general 
credit controls, the Federal Re- 
serve System can influence that 
velocity to some extent, the atti- 
tude and activities of the public 
also have an important influence 
thereon. For that reason it is up 
to him—more than anyone else in 
the community—to bring about a 
broader public understanding of 
credit and monetary matters and 
their bearing on the course of our 
economy. 

Much depends upon each indi- 
vidual in the community, on how 
much he saves, how much he 
spends, how fast, when, and for 
what. That is one of the reasons 
I am concerned over the careless 
remarks a few bankers are mak- 
ing about United States Savings 
Bonds. I do not know what the 
dollar would be worth today it 
the $57 billion now invested ir 
savings bonds had been poured 
into the spending stream. But 1 
am certain that ali of us are far 
better off than we would have 
been if, instead of that money 
having been saved, it had been 
spent for commodities. Fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, those whc 
haven’t bought and held savings 
bonds have also benefited by this 
Saving, to the extent that it eased 
inflationary pressures and hence 
affected the value of everyone’s 
dollars. 


Our present money supply 
turned over at the present rate of 
velocity has tended, over the past 
year or so, to move goods off the 
market with little change in 
prices; hence the neutral position 
in which we find our economy—a 
delicate but salutary state of bal- 
ance between inflation and defla- 
tion. During this period, savings 
have been increasing. If the veloc- 
ity of turnover should be dras- 
tically curtailed, if people should 
stop buying altogether, we could 
be faced with a serious downturn, 
and if the velocity of turnover 
should be drastically increased, 
through a buying spree like that 
which followed Korea, we could 
be in danger of another surge of 
inflation. Therefore, it is extremely 
important that people understand 
the significance of their aggregate 
action upon the value of the dollar. 


Direct vs. Indirect Controls 


The bankers of this country 
have the knowledge, experience, 
and ability to take the lead in 
forming enlightened public opin- 
ion and wider understanding of 
financial matters. There are many 
areas in which a _ better public 
understanding is needed, but let 
me exemplify by referring to just 
one: the respective parts which 
general and selective credit meas- 
ures play in helping to maintain 
stable economic progress. 

The general measures are, as 
you know, discount policy, open 
market operations, and reserve 
requirements. They could be called 
indirect controls. The _ selective 
controls are those which operate 
to restrict specific types of bor- 
rowing, such as consumer instal- 
ment and real estate credit. They 
directly affect the individual and 
require policing. You will remem- 
ber that suspension of the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Program 
and Regulation W in quick succes- 
sion by the Board of Governors 
led to newspaper comment to the 
effect that “all credit curbs had 
been suspended except on new 
homes.” That reflects a wide- 
spread lack of realization of the 
fundamental changes which have 
taken place in the environment in 
which monetary and credit poli- 
cies operate today, in contrast with 
the situation existing prior to the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve accord. 

Prior to the accord, the general 
credit controls were largely inef- 
fective because the support of the 
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government bond market by the 
Federal Reserve System made it 
dangerously easy for the bai.«ing 
system to replenish reserves as a 
basis for loan expansion and for 
other financial institutions to ob- 
tain funds at will, through the 
conversion of their holdings of 
government securities into cash at 
a supported price. Prior to the 
accord, selective credit controls 
had come to be looked upon as 
substitutes for general controls, 
rather than as supplementary 
measures. Since the accord, we 
have reverted to reliance upon 
the traditional methods, the gen- 
eral control measures, and thereby 
restored to the Federal Reserve 
System the initiative in expanding 
or contracting reserves and hence 
in moderating monetary and credit 
swings in either direction. 

In using this example, I do not 
wish to be understood as depre- 
cating selective credit controls. I 
merely wish to have them publicly 
understood for what they are: use- 
ful supplements rather than com- 
plete substitutes for basic general 
credit controls. Like many of to- 
day’s wonder drugs, they have 
their place in the arsenal of rem- 
edies in times of need. but they 
should not be regarded as pana- 
ceas. When used properly they 
can be extremely helpful in deal- 
ing with emergencies. The use of 
these drugs will often carry a pa- 
tient through a crisis, but once 
this has been accomplished, con- 
tinued use of them—my doctor 
tells me—may do more harm than 
good. 

Similarly, timing is of*the es- 
sence in the use of selective credit 
measures, not only in their impo- 
sition, but in their withdrawal as 
well. Holding on to some of these 
measures too long might prove 
just as harmful as using them too 
soon. Consequently, when judging 
motives for suspending or relaxing 
a selective control, one should 
bear in mind the fundamental 
principle of a democratic free en- 
terprise system, that the extension 
or retention of governmental con- 
trol over individuals and institu- 
tions should be kept to the mini- 
mum consistent with the safety 
and well-being of the nation. 

You bankers, as the leaders of 
financial and economic thought in 
your communities, can do much to 
foster a broader understanding of 
the functioning of our monetary 
and credit system, of the signifi- 
cance of sound fiscal and monetary 
policies, of the importance of the 
activities of the individual, and of 
the part which each of us must 
play if we are to preserve for our- 
selves and our children the kind 
of life we cherish. Only through 
leadership of this nature, which 
takes into consideration both as- 
pects — the self-interested opera- 
tion of a system of strong and vig- 
orous banks and the public duty 
of providing intelligent commu- 
nity guidance—can we make cer- 
tain that the outlook for banking 
is what we want it to be. We are 
not puppets, helpless in the grasp 
of overwhelming forces. We can 
control our destiny, if we will. 
Actually, the outlook for banking 
is not in the stars, but in ourselves. 


Daniel T. Gilmartin, Jr. 

Daniel T. Gilmartin, Jr., asso- 
ciated with A. M. Kidder & Co., 
New York City, passed away at 
his home following a heart attack. 


Luke C. Doyle 
Luke C. Doyle of Pyne, Kendall 
& Hollister, New York City, passed 
away June 16 at the age of 66. 


Joins Scanlan Staff 


(Special to THe FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Ear! L. Neidi- 
ger has joined the staff of Earl M. 
Scanlon & Company, Colorado 
National Bank Building. 
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Business Will Remain Good 
After Defense Spending Peak 


it has helped those countries to 
revitalize their own economies, 
which are truly our first line of 
defense. Another significant step 
was the formation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Since its establishment in 1949, 
NATO has grown steadily in 
strength and unity. 

Our own Nation necessarily has 
had to bear a substantial part of 
the mutual defense burden up un- 
til now. In assuming that burden, 
we are confronted by the chal- 
lenge that, while doing so, we 
must manage our internal affairs 
in such a way that ovr economy 
will be kept strong and healthy, 
steagily yrowing and steadily more 
productive. 


Defends Defense Spending 

There are some, of course, who 

feel that this country is trying to 
,¥o too much. They feel that the 
expenditures required by the de- 
fense program will not only fail to 
save our country, but will do it 
harm. They feel that we cannot 
carry on against the aggressor in 
Korea, we cannot build up our 
military establishments, we cannot 
provide military and economic aid 
to our NATO allies, we cannot in- 
crease our productive equipment 
and, at the same time, continue to 
maintain a sound civilian econ- 
omy. 

But frankly, I am convinced that 
the goals that have been set are 
attainable. The job can be done, 
and it must be done. We have only 
to look at our past to see that our 
abilities are sufficient for the job 
ahead of us. In the annals of his- 
tory, no other nation has made the 
industrial, economic and techno- 
logical progress that this country 
has made since the end of World 
War II. No other nation has ever 
raised the living standards of its 
people so high in so short a pe- 
riod of time. More homes have 
been built, more automobiles have 
been produced, more clothing and 
household goods have been manu- 
factured and distributed than in 
any other six-year period of time. 

Dramatic strides have been 
made here in Tennessee, through- 
out all the South, and throughout 
the whole Nation. They add up to 
an achievement unprecedented in 
its magnitude. Here are some sig- 
nificant examples: since 1941 the 
total volume of national produc- 
tion has increased by more than 
one-third. Private industry has 
expanded its plant and equipment 
by over $160 billion. Emloyment 
and personal incomes have been at 
record levels. There has been tre- 
mendous development of new 
techniques, new processes, and 
new materials. They are the prod- 
uct of our intensive war and post- 
war research. They promise fu- 
ture developments which will cer- 
tainly be as great as those c. the 
past. Scientific research is con- 
tinually opening new doors to op- 
portunity. 

In this country we have con- 
stantly striven to spread the ben- 
efits of science and technology, of 
improved techniques and im- 
proved ways of using our re- 
sources, among all of our people. 
This has meant volume produc- 
tion. It has meant a broadly-based 
mass market for the products of 
American industry and agricul- 
ture. 

In the Treasury, we are obliged 
to keep closely in touch with de- 
velopments and prospects in the 
business world, because the vol- 
ume of business activity has a 
very considerable effect on na- 
tional income, Government rev- 
enues, security prices, debt man- 


agement policies, and other impor- 


tant Treasury activities. 


Businessmen Fearful 


Although our total national pro- 
duction of goods and services is at 
the highest level on record, in re- 
cent months there has been some 
apprehension among businessmen 
concerning the economic outlook. 
In part, this stems from a lower 
volume of sales in certain con- 
sumer goods during the past 12 
months. In part, it stems from a 
differenet problem — the outlook 
for business conditions and the 
general economy after the peak of 
defense production has _ been 
passed. These two distinct sources 
of business anxiety call for sep- 
arate analysis. 

When people rushed to stock up 
consumer goods after Korea, they 
set in motion a train of inevitable 
consequences. Since the first quar- 
ter of last year, the civilian econ- 
omy has been going through a 
corrective period in an effort to 
get back to normal demand and 
supply relationships. Retail sales 
leveled out, after receding from 
their previous excessive levels. 
Manufacturers of many consumer 
goods found their orders curtailed, 
and were obliged to cut back pro- 
duction sharply. The civilian 
economy has gone through a full 
year of this corrective adjustment, 
while, at the same time, the re- 
sulting slack has largely 
taken up by the expanding de- 
fense program. 

Signs are now becoming evident 
that the adjustment in the civilian 
economy may be nearing an end. 
Total inventories of retail stores 
have been substantially reduced 
over the past year, and are now 
not far from normal in relation to 
current sales. The basic commod- 
ities price index during May 
showed the first evidence of firm- 
ness since last December. 

A major concern among busi- 
nessmen over the past year has 
been a comparative lack of buying 
interest at the retail level. Retail 
buying, however, recently has be- 
gun to show noticeable improve- 
ment, as evidenced by the fact that 
personal consumption expendi- 
tures in the first quarter of this 
year were at an annual rate of 
$3 billion above those of the pre- 
vious quarter. 

There is a sound basis for this. 
For more than a year, purchases 
of consumer goods have been con- 
siderably below normal in relation 
to personal income after taxes. 
This is an important indication of 
underlying strength in the busi- 
ness outlook. Instead of buying 
new goods, people have been using 
part of their current incomes to 
meet instalment payments on pre- 
vious purchases. They also have 
been using up much of the goods 
they bought in the wave of excess 
buying which followed the out- 
break of war in Korea. At the 
same time, many articles bought 
at that time are now beginning to 
reach the replacement stage. Such 
replacement, in many cases, will 
probably be somewhat hastened 
by the new models which manu- 
facturers are putting on the mar- 
ket this year in competitive sales 
programs. 


The reluctance of the public to 
increase their purchases in recent 
months certainly has not been due 
to lack of purchasing power. On 
the contrary, people have been 
putting a larger than normal pro- 
portion of their incomes into sav- 
ings. This increased saving means 
a greater volume of potential pur- 
chasing power for the future. 


Long-Term Outlook Favorable 


The longer-term business out- 
look, after defense production has 
passed its peak, is equally encour- 
aging. There has been consider- 
able concern among businessmen 
that a slackening in defense 


spending may mark the beginning 
of an important downturn in busi- 
ness activity. I cannot agree that 
any such downturn must neces- 
sarily oecur. 

It is true that the rearmament 
program is providing a substantial 
source of temporary additional 
demand. It has of course increased 
production and employment in 
some industries. It has been an 
important factor in the expansion 
in capital investments in new 
plant and equipment. But an 
armament program also carries 
with it important offsetting fac- 
tors. These are increased produc- 
tion costs, interference with the 
normal flow of materials, and cur- 
tailment of nondefense construc- 
tion. These offsetting factors pre- 
vent a full and free development 
of the civilian economy. Termina- 
tion of the defense production 
program will reiease important 
strengthening factors for civilian 
production and demand. 

Heavy defense expenditures, 
however, will probably be needea 
for several years more. This will 
permit business and industry to 
make a gradual transition, and to 
correct any imbalances that may 
be present now. 

The fact that caution is being 
shown now by businessmen is an 
important factor of. strength for 
the future. They are carefully 
checking their production and 
markets in order not to become 
overextended, and they are mak- 
ing a more caretul analysis of the 
advantages of future opportunities. 
This same cautious attitude was 
one of the most potent factors of 


been continued strength during the very 


modest business adjustment 
1949 and early 1950. 


We can be encouraged in the 
long-term trend of business be- 
cause we are not living in a static 
economy, but in a strongly dy- 
namic one. Surprisingly few peo- 
ple realize how rapidly our pop- 
ulation is growing. In a country 
with our natural and financial 
resources and our technical ability, 
an expanding population helps 
stimulate an expanding economy. 
Our domestic market for all kinds 
of goods has been enlarged by an 
additional 2,700,000 people in the 
past year alone. This is equivalent 
to the population of a new state 
the size of Florida, or Iowa, or 
Louisiana. These people require 
new homes, new consumer goods, 
new industrial capacity, municipal 
development, transportation and 
all the equipment for modern liv- 
ing. 


in 


Scientific Discoveries Impressive 
Another dynamic factor in the 
national economy is the acceler- 
ating rate of growth in new scien- 
tific discoveries and new indus- 
trial techniques. These promise 
opportunities for increased indus- 
trial activity and new capital in- 
vestment in the years ahead. 

My belief in the nation’s eco- 
nomic future is materially 
strengthened by the fact that our 
modern American economy is 
toughly resistant to shock. During 
the past decade, we have demon- 
strated the resilience of our econ- 
omy. In record time, business and 
industry were converted into a 
multi-billion dollar war produc- 
tion machine during World War 
II. Later, with a minimum of fric- 
tion, they were quickly reconvert- 
ed to a peacetime economy with 
record high levels of production 
and employment. Then, with little 
apparent difficulty, they were 
again placed on a partial wartime 
basis following the outbreak of 
the war in Korea. Such achieve- 
ments were possible because our 
economy has developed a high 
degree of adaptability. When the 
free people of a democracy take 
an active and interested part in 
shaping the surroundings in which 
they live, there inevitably is a 
constant stream of new ideas, new 
processes and new ways of doing 
things. These help develop a flex- 
ible and a strong economy. 

This country’s remarkable rec- 
ord of achievement is due pri- 
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marily to the fact that here in 
America we have created an en- 
vironment in which individual 
initiative and scientific genius can 
flourish. No man is told whether 
he must plow a farm or work in 
a factory, or whether his children 
shall or shall not be permitted to 
enter schools of higher learning. 
He is not told what ne must think 
or what pattern his life must take. 
He is still free to hitch his wagon 
to the star of his own choosing. 
Both he and society benefit from 
his aspirations and his efforts. 

As a result of this, America is a 
powerful nation. Part of Ameri- 
ca’s power grows out of her great 
wealth of natural resources. But 
such resources by themselves can- 
not make a great economy. The 
key to this country’s power lies in 
the tremendous productive capac- 
ity created through the work of 
millions of people living under an 
enterprise economy. 

Today a substantial proportion 
of our national productive power 
is dedicated to the cause of pre- 
venting Communist aggression. 
More than $30 billion ot our pro- 
duction in 1952 will be for this 
purpose, and the trend will con- 
tinue upward. As presently sched- 
uled, the program will reach a 
plateau in 1953 which will be 
maintained through 1953 and 1954. 

Part of these defense expendi- 
tures will have to be financed by 
borrowing. The manner in which 
these additional funds are bor- 
rowed will be of great importance 
to our economy. 

When I took oath of office as 
Secretary of the Treasury on June 
25, 1946, I made this statement: “It 
is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to reduce its expenditures in 
every possible way, to maintain 
adequate tax rates and to 
achieve a balanced budget — or 
better. ” For the six years, 
since then, taken as a whole, I 
can fortunately say that our na- 
tional finances will have been 
“better” than balanced. By that I 
mean that the total revenues of 
our government have exceeded 
expenditures by about $2 billion. 
This six-year surplus has been 
achieved in spite of the sharp 
changes that have taken place in 
our economy as we shifted at the 
end of World War II from arma- 
ment to disarmament, and now 
back to rearmament. 


Deficit Borrowing Needed 

In a few. weeks, however. the 
Federal Government will begin to 
run aé deficit because of the 
mounting defense expenditures. 
The amount involved is not def- 
inite, but it will likely be substan- 
tial. It is my responsibility, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, to raise 
the necessary funds. But it is 
equally my responsibility to see 
that the methods used are such as 
to make the maximum contribu- 
tion to the continuing develop- 


‘ment of our economy. 


We have been and are explor- 
ing all the possible methods of 
raising these funds. 

One of the steps we have re- 
cently taken, which is of particu- 
lar interest to you, was to increase 
the attractiveness of savings bonds 
both to investors in small denomi- 
nation bonds and to the larger in- 
vestors as well. 

The Savings Bond Program has 
had great success in promoting 
thrift in the post World War II 
period. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the cash value of series 
E savings bonds outstanding today 
is greater than at any period in 
history. This great accomplishment 
has been due strictly to the keen 
interest the public has taken in 
the Savings Bonds program. For 
it has actually been sustained by 
the volunteer work of individuals 
and businesses of this country. The 
small staff of paid employees of 
the Savings Bonds Division alone 
could not have done the job that 
has been done. They alone cannot 
do the job that still needs to be 
done. The Treasury must rely on 
the help of individual citizens and 
organizations such as yours, for 
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only with that help can the pro- 
gram measure up to its fulsest po- 
tential. 

It takes hard work, right down 
the line, to do the job which the 
Exchange Clubs have done in sup- 
porting the savings bond program. 
“very one of you who has con- 
tributed his efforts in bexalf of 
this program helped earn the De- 
fense Bond Fiag the Treasury was 
pleased to present to The National 
Exchange Club at its Convention 
in Miami last October. 

With the enthusiastic approval 
and support of the citizens of this 
country, and with the continued 
efforts of volunteer organizations 
like your own, the Unitea States 
savings bonds program wiil con- 
tinue to be a major element sup- 
porting the future stability and 
growth of business and industry. 


Problems Not Insurmouniable 

The Treasury’s management of 
the public debt and the encour- 
agement of savings are vital to 
maintaining a strong and healthy 
economy. This is true at all times, 
and it is particularly important 
during this period of increased 
expenditures for national cefense. 
Sound debt management and the 
increasing savings of the public 
provide one of the strong bul- 
warks in maintaining good busi- 
ness conditions in the years that 
lie ahead. The power of this coun- 
try, and the future of America, are 
to be found in the willingness of 
its people to plan together and 
work together for the common 
good. In a little more than 175 
years, this country has been forged 
into a great nation and has risen 
to a position of world leadership. 
In doing so, America has also as- 
sumed great responsibilities which 
must be intelligently and con- 
structively met. The problems 
which we have to face today are 
difficult, but they are not insur- 
mountable. As long as this nation 
can call upon the resourcefulness, 
the imagination, and the flexibil- 
ity of its people, it will survive 
and prosper, and assure a better 
future for all mankind. 


Secretary Snyder 
Lauds Point IY 


In addressing a seminar ses- 
sion of the School of Banking of 


the South at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La., 
on June 12, Secretary Snyder 
stressed importance of Point IV 
program to the nation’s defense 
effort. In this discourse, Mr. 
Snyder said in part as follows: 

“Knowledge of the danger, and 
determination to combat it, are 
not enough, however. We must 
have and support a courageous de- 
fense program. I believe that we 
have such a program. 

“First let me mention some of 
the reassuring facts. The remark- 
able progress we have made to- 
ward a powerful military defense, 
in cooperation with the other free 
nations, is the most important de- 
velopment of the past two years. 
Less well-known is Our progress 
in the economic sphere. It is very 
important that here in our own 
country we have been able to 
greatly increase our productive 
capacity and maintain a strong and 
growing civilian economy, while 
at the same time we have been 
building up our armaments. In 
the free world as a whole, and 
particularly in Western Europe, 
the strains of greatly stepped-up 
rearmament programs have not 
been so severe as to prevent a 
broadening of productive capacity 
of European nations and maintain- 
ing an output of civilian goods 
substantially above prewar levels. 

“These facts are reassuring. But 
there are, unfortunately, a number 
of danger points which have been 
developing. While the more ad- 
vanced industrial countries have 
repaired war damages and forged 
ahead rapidly, there remains a 
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great need for increased produc- 
tion in these countries and in the 
less developed areas. One of the 
most practical defense measures 
we have undertaken is to help the 
underdeveloped areas to utilize 
their resources to improve living 
conditions of their people. Above 
all, we need to open our store- 
house of technical knowledge to 
demonstrate in the areas where 
primitive conditions still exist that 
even a small amount of help in 
modern techniques and processes 
can bring enormous improvements 
in output and living standards. 


Importance of Point IV 

“Under the Point IV program, a 
good start in this direction has 
already been made. The program 
is an important aspect of our to- 
tal defense effort. As I have 
traveled around the country, I 
have been impressed that there is 
very little general knowledge on 
the part of our people of the dy- 
namic influence exerted by Amer- 
ican technical and advisory groups 
under the Point IV program. In 
almost every area of underdevel- 
oped economy in the free world, 
key contributions are being made 
by Our technicians and specialists. 
They are helping the people of 
other countries work out plans ap- 
propriate to their own conditions. 
These plans are already showing 
tangible results in terms of the 
daily life of ordinary citizens. 


Small Expenditures 

“This progress has been made 
possible by technical ‘know-how,’ 
supplied by only a small number 
of American specialists, and 
through only a very limited ex- 
penditure of funds. The projects 
are not generally of the type that 
make headlines. Drainage and ir- 
rigation developments, community 
wells, improvement of livestock 
and poultry, and introduction of 
higher-yielding grain varieties, are 


examples of activities in which 
the Point IV program is giving 
technical guidance. These are 


things that people in other coun- 
tries can see and feel and under- 
stand. Improvements of this sort 
are having a profound effect in 
turning men’s minds away from 
the false promises of communism. 

“Technical assistance to under- 
developed areas represents a new 


tool in our arsenal of defense 
weapons. It was most interesting 
to note not long ago that the 


spokesman for a group of Ameri- 
can businessmen described the un- 
derdeveloped areas as the key to 
the success of our long-term se- 
curity program. It was pointed 
out further that these areas are 
not arid wastes. They have great 
potentialities for the development 
of international trade in far greater 
volume than at present. You here 
in the South appreciate these facts. 
International trade plays an im- 
portant part in the economic life 
of your states, with their bountiful 
resources and their great river and 
ocean ports. You understand that 
as we improve the productivity of 
the less developed areas, we are 
also creating additional world 
market capacities. From every 
point of view, the technical assist- 
ance being rendered under the 
Point IV program is of immense 
practical importance to the future.” 


With Walston, Hoffman 

(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
. FRESNO, Calif.— Raymond S. 
Whitmore has become associated 
with Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
Win, 1157 Fulton Street. He was 
formerly local manager for Davies 
& Co. 


With Saunders, Stiver 
(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Robert C. 
Shull is now with Saunders, Stiv- 
er & Co., Terminal Tower Build- 
ing, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


offset increases in transportation costs since May, 1951. The price 
increases could range from a cent or two on small kitchenware 
and dry goods items to a dollar or more on furniture, radio and 
television sets. Officials look for no “significant” price advances 
since many of the articles are now selling below ceilings and are 
subject to strong price competition. 


Steel Output Scheduled at 12.3% of Capacity Due to Strike 


The impact of work stoppages in the steel industry on steel 
supply is not as much as you might think from listening to the 
tumult from Washington, says “Steel,” the weekly magazine of 
metalworking the current week. 

Even with the steelworkers’ three work stoppages this year 
the 1952 steel ingot output through June 14 was only 3,000,000 
tons less than in the corresponding period of 1951, a year in which 
steel output set an all-time record. At the industry’s present 
record capacity, 3,000,000 tons is only 14 weeks’ output at capacity 
rates. And in the last year capacity operation has been com- 
monplace. 

Steel ingot output through mid-June of last year was 47,760,- 
000 net tons. Through the comparable period of this year it was 
44,505,000 tons, this trade weekly discloses. 

The 3,000,000-ton loss could be made up the rest of this year 
through additional capacity that will come into operation. This 
is to be the biggest year from the standpoint of new capacity 
coming in under the steel industry’s current expansion program. 
To the industry’s record capacity of 108,587,670 net tons on Jan. 1 
of this year were to be added these additional yearly capacities: 
631,000 tons in the first quarter, 2,919,600 tons in the second quar- 
ter, 3,214,300 tons in the third quarter, and 1,688,800 tons in the 
fourth quarter. 

Some of the expansion programs are behind schedule and the 
latest strike of steelworkers delayed them further, for in some 
instances construction workers refused to cross steelworkers’ 
picket lines. Even with some delay in the expansion schedule 
the industry has the benefit of a larger capacity this year than 
in 1951. If all of the capacity could have been added according 
to schedule this year the total capacity at the end of this year 
would be 117,000,000 tons, it adds. 

Another thing, in addition to increased capacity, that eases 
the blows of the work stoppages is a reduced demand for steel. 
Pressure for steel this vear is distinctly less than 1951. Market 
analysts of one of the big steel companies expect total steel de- 
mand in 1952 to be between 105,000,000 and 110,000,000 tons. The 
105,000,000 figure would be no more than was turned out last year, 
it pointed out. 

Not all of the steel industry is struck. 
producers with 14% of the nation’s capacity. 

Of course there will be instances of hardship among steel 
users. Some with sufficient overall tonnage will be hamstrung 
by the lack of one particular shape or size of steel, states this 
trade journal. 

A softening in the scrap market may follow the steel strike. 
Mill stocks had improved before the strike, and in the Pittsburgh 
district, for instance, they range from 45 to 60 days’ requirements. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at 12.3% of capacity for 
the week beginning June 16, 1952. equivalent to 255,000 tons of 
ingots and steel for castings, or an increase of 0.1 of a point above 
the previous week’s actual production of 254,000 tons, or 12.2% 
(actual) of rated capacity. 

A month ago output stood at 102.7% or 2,134,000 tons. 


Car Loadings Adversely Affected by Steel Strike 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended June 7, 1952, 
totaled 684,243 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads, representing. a decrease of 12,783, or 1.8% below the 
preceding week, due to a strike in the steel industry. 

The week’s total represented a decrease of 129,083 cars, or 
15.9% below the corresponding week a year ago, and a decrease 
of 111,798 cars, or 14% below the comparable period in 1950. 


Still operating are 


Electric Output Shows Further Improvement in 
Latest Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power indusiry for the week ended June 14, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 7,125,.404,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 

The current total was 121,338,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
ceding week when actual output amounted to 7,005,066,000 kwh. 
It was 379.713,000 kwh., or 5.6% above the total output for the 
week ended June 16, 1951, and 1,114,730,000 kwh. in excess of the 
output reported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


U. S. Auto Output Advances Moderately 


Passenger car production in the United States the past week, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,” totaled 94,851 units, 
compared with the previous week’s total of 92,956 (revised) units, 
and 115,202 units in the like week a year ago. 

Total output for the past week was made up of 94,851 cars 
and 25,476 trucks built in the United States, against 92,956 cars 
and 24,858 trucks (revised) last week and 115,202 cars and 32,153 
trucks in the comparable period a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 7,640 cars and 3,465 
trucks. In the preceding week 7,384 cars and 3,689 trucks were 
built. In the like week last year 6,910 cars and 2,761 trucks were 
built. 


Business Failures Rise Sharply in Post-Holiday Week 

Commercial and industrial failures increased to 175 in the 
week ended June 12 from 120 in the preceding holiday-shortened 
week, according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Casualties exceeded the 
130 which occurred in the similar week of 1951 but were off slight- 
ly from the 1950 total of 178. Failures were down 30% from the 
249 in the comparable week in prewar 1939. 
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Wholesale Food Price Index Moves a Trifle Higher 


The general food price level moved slightly upward last week 
after declining in the previous two weeks. The wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose to $6.45 
on June 10, from $6.43 a week earlier, and compared with $7.07 
on the corresponding 1951 date, or a drop of 8.8%. 


j The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general u®e, and its chief function is to show the 
general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Index Edged Slightly Upward 


The general commodity price level finished a shade higher 
last week. The daily wholesale commodity price index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose to 295.12 on June 10, from 294.90 
a week earlier. It compared with 316.96 on the like date a year 
ago, or a drop of 6.9%. 


Grain markets were unsettled the past week with prices 
moving irregularly. 


The wheat market generally continued to be depressed as 
weather conditions remained very favorable for the maturity of 
the Winter wheat crop. Other bearish influences included the 
expansion of harvesting operations in the Southwest, the receipt 
of moisture in Canada and the Northwest, and continued slowness 
in flour bookings. 


Hard wheat bakery flours continued in slow demand in the 
preceding week. Buyers generally observed a waiting policy in 
expectation of lower prices as pressure of new wheat crop mar- 
ketings increases. Demand for Spring wheat flours improved 
somewhat, aided by small balances. While spot cocoa values were 
nominally maintained at ceiling levels, futures prices registered 
sharp declines for the week. Weakness in the market reflected’ 


active commission house selling coupled with easiness in the Lon- 
don market. 


Raw sugar was firmer with demand largely based on the pros- 
pect of a sharp pick-up in Summer demand for refined sugar. 
Profit-taking and hedge-selling, coupled with slower demand, 
caused a decline in lard prices last week following recent advances. 
Hog values were slightly below the previous week; market receipts 
were larger with good demand noted at the lower levels. 


Cotton prices were irregular and moved sharply higher in 
the latter half of last week. Weakness in early dealings was largely 
due to profit-taking and liquidation. 


Late strength was influenced by the possibility of an earhy 
settlement of the steel strike and reports of increased activity and 
demand for cotton goods. 


Sales in the ten spot markets continued relatively large and 
totaled 80,400 bales in the week ended last Thursday. 


Corn fluctuated unevenly and rose quite sharply at the close 
of last week on buying stimulated by expectations of a reduced 
government crop estimate. The new crop has been planted under 
favorable conditions and a good stand appears to be assured. Con- 
tinued heavy marketings of government corn has aided processors 
in securing much needed grain. Oats showed weakness at times 
under the influence of large Canadian shipments to Chicago and 
other lake ports. Rye advanced sharply in late sessions on good 
demand based on the belief that the government crop report will 
show a further reduction in its estimated production of this grain. 


Trade Volume Reflects Seasonal Rise in 
Most Sections of Nation 


Retail trade rose seasonally in most parts of the nation in the 
period ended on Wednesday of last week as shoppers turned their 
attention to warm weather apparel and out-door goods. Consumer 
resistance to increased prices was evident in many sections, par- 
ticularly in the buying of potatoes. Merchants continued to resort 
to reduced price promotions and extended hours to stir shoppers’ 
interest. 

Retail dollar volume in the week was estimated to be from 
1% below to 3% above the level of a year ago. Regional estimates 
varied from the levels of a year ago by the following percentages: 
New England and East —3 to +1; South 0 to +4; Northwest 
—l to +3; Southwest +3 to +7 and Pacific Coast +1 to +5. 


Special promotions emphasizing the approach of Father’s Day 
were instrumental in boosting the demand for men’s apparel the 
past week. 


While the interest in some household goods, particularly out- 
door furniture, washers and refrigerators rose during the week, 
total demand did ot equal level of a year ago. 


The recent quickening of interest in many wholesale markets 
continued the past week as buyers placed an increased volume of 
orders in preparation for a new selling season. 


The total dollar volume of wholesale orders was slightly larger 
than that of a year ago but about 10% below the record level 
reached early in 1951 when international tension spurred inventory 
accumulation. 

Department store sales on a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board's index for the week ended June 7, 
1952, rose 2% above the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week a gain of 2% (revised) was registered from the like period 
a year ago. For the four weeks ended June 7, 1952 sales rose 2%. 
For the period Jan. 1 to June 7, 1952, department store sales regis- 
tered a deciine of 4% below the like period of the preceding year. 


Retail trade in New York the past week was estimated te 
have declined about 16% below the like week in 1951 due largely 
to the price war raging at that time in this area, which served te 
spur buying. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended June Vy 
1952. decreased 17% below the like period of last year. In the 
preceding week a decline of 13% (revised) was recorded from that 
of the similar week of 1951, while for the four weeks ended June w 
1952. a decrease of 11% was registered below the level of a year 
ago. For the period Jan. 1 to June 7, 1952, volume declined 10% 
under the like period of the preceding year. 
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American Way of Life and U. N. 


make it a government as the result 
of nose counting. Also, it is in- 
disputable that the unique char- 
acter of our government and its 
resulting unique American Way ol 
Life at its inception and for many 
years thereafter, are grounded in 
a publicly acknowledged belief in 
a Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
and the equality of mankind be- 
fore God. Being equal in spiritual 
things. our forefathers endeavored 
to secure that equality under our 
secular government. While the 
people of a country may have 
spiritual equality without having 
legal equality under government, 
it is certain that they may not 
continue to have legal equality 
under government without a firm 
and militant belief in their God. 
As late as 1892, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ren- 
dered its opinion in the “Church 
of the Holy Trinity” case, (145 
U. S. 457), wherein it said: 

“This (the United States) 
religious people. This is histor- 
ically true. From the discovery of 
America to this hour there is a 
single voice making this affirma- 
tion.” 

Then the Court reviewed the 
basic documentary history of this 
Republic, the charters, commis- 
sions and official proclamations 
and finally the Constitution itself. 
It then said: 

“There is no dissonance in these 
declarations. These are not indi- 
vidual sayings or declarations of 
private persons; they are organic 
utterances; they speak the voice of 
the entire people. ... There is a 
universal language pervading 
them all having but one meaning; 
they affirm and reaffirm that this 
is a religious nation.” 

It is to be emphasized that the 
highest court in this land thus 
spoke in 1892, or 60 years ago. 
That was long before we made 
basic changes in our form of gov- 
ernment by the adoption of the 
16th Amendment, pursuant to 
which you are now “privileged” 
to pay from 25% to 98% of your 
income in taxes to the Federal 
Government, alone, and our sons 
are drafted to fight the battles of 
the world on the land, on the seas 
and in the skies. That was also 
before we had concluded that 
United States Senators, instead of 
being elected by the state legis- 
latures to represent in Congress 
their respective states of the 
Union and act as checks on tem- 
porary majorities, should be elect- 
ed by popular vote and fully re- 
sponsive to such majorities. 

To summarize my understand- 
ing of the American Way of Life, 
as it was written into the Consti- 
tution of the United States and as 
it existed for better than two- 
thirds of our national existence, 
the equality of man before God 
was the inspiration of our fore- 
fathers for making man equal be- 
fore the law under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They 
sought to guard that equality by 
an elaborate system of checks and 
balances as limitations and re- 
strictions on the power of govern- 
ment. It was because all indivi- 
duals had been endowed by their 
Creator with unalienable rights, 
including life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, that our fore- 
fathers sought to provide that no 
earthly power could take such 
rights away from even the small- 
est of the people. As God had 
created each individual with per- 
sonal and immortal destinies, our 
forefathers sought to provide that 
no man, no majority, and no gov- 
ernment could treat or regard any 
American as a part of a class, col- 
lective, or otherwise than as an 
individual. 


It was precisely because of this 
American Way of Life, the “Ark 
of our Covenant” both with God 
and with generations yet unborn, 
the basic tenet of our American 
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Faith, that our country offered 
such dignity and freedom to the 
individual that it became the hav- 
en to millions seeking to partici- 
pate, for themselves and their 
families, in the benefits of our 
form of government in preference 
to all other systems of govern- 
ment in the world, both of yester- 
day and of today. The vast ma- 
jority of these immigrants in past 
years have been of great value to 
our system of government. They 
had experienced at first hand, 
under the governments from 
which they fled, that no combina- 
tion of purely materialistic forces 
on earth could, or would protect 
the lives, liberties, and pursuits 
of happiness of their peoples, or 
compel by law that men and wo- 
men should do unto others as 
they would that others do unto 
them. On the contrary, they had 
experienced the phenomenon that 
power corrupts, and that absolute 
power corrupts absolutely; that 
any combination of materialistic 
forces acting as a government re- 
sults in fatal corruption of both 
the government and the citizen. 
They knew from experience that 
when God is not in government, 
the tyrant rules. 

I remind you of the words of 
the great Washington in his fare- 
well address—-that great captain 
of history who led our forefathers 
to victory in the Revolutionary 
War, whose great character and 
leadership contributed more than 
any other individual to the formu- 
lation and adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and whose presidency for 
eight years guided the infant foot- 
steps of our nation—as he warned 
those generations of Americans 
who were to come after him: 

“Of all the dispositions 
habits which lead to _ political 
prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. Rea- 
son and experience both forbid us 
to expect that natural morality 
‘an prevail in exclusion of reli- 
gious principles.” 

Along wth literally millions of 
Americans of 1892 and of today, 
1 accept as verities the statements 
by President Washington and of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the “Church of the Holy 
Trinity” case, verities established 
by the fact that this nation made 
such advances, both spiritually 
and materially, as no nation of 
peoples ever experienced in the 
history of this world — such ad- 
vances as could not have been 
made absent Divine Guidance! 


and 


United Nations Organization 


We come now to a consideration 
of the United Nations’ organiza- 
tion. As is today generally known, 
this organization was sired at Yal- 
ta, in a conference attended by 
three men: Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Joe Stalin and Winston Churchill 
and their flunkies, including one 
Mr. Alger Hiss. The organization 
charter was first unfolded to pub- 
lic serutiny at San Francisco 
shortly thereafter, where our 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson so 
handled the parliamentary situa- 
tion that no amendments were 
made and not one “i” was dotted 
nor one “t” crossed. This charter 
was adopted, after perfunctory 
debate, which some thought would 
be a Constitution for the world 
but which has been proven to be 
a license for unmeasured mutual 
villification by some representa- 
tives of the opposing factions, the 
two groups of nations with seem- 
ingly irreconcilable systems of 
government. The American Way 


of Life may not be reconciled with 
either one. 


The Constitution of the United 
States, when it was proposed, was 
intended for theoretically inde- 
pendent sovereign states. The 
charter was likewise proposed 
and adopted for sovereign states. 
But the contrast is tremendous 
between the procedure followed 


in formulating and adopting our 
Constitution and previous to that, 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and the formulation and adoption 
of the Charter for the so-called 
United Nations. Every phrase and 
clause, even words proposed for 
incorporation in our Constitution 
were ably debated and redebated 
Many were rejected and most 
were amended and changed. Even 
after the Constitution had been 
completed in Philadelphia, it was 
subjected to thorough study and 
debate in most of the conventions 
of the States which ratified it. A 
complete Bill of Individual Rights 
was added to this document as the 
results of the ratification de- 
bates, notably the debates in the 
Commonwealths of Virginia, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Not so the charter of the United 
Nations. The three _ principal 
rulers of three principal nations 
met on the shores of the Black 
Sea in secret conclave. One of 
them was ae every sick man. 
Another was the despotic ruler 
of the most totalitarian nation on 
earth and the other was the prime 
minister of a nation ruled by a 
legislature exercising unlimited 
power and which nation subse- 
quently placed the socialist party 
in power with resulting national- 
ization of most of its principal 
industries and austerity for its 
people. A few finishing touches 
may have been added at Potsdam 
but as to what actually took place 
at these secret conclaves we do 
not know. Presumably the prin- 
cipal agreements were written 
into the Charter in our own State 
Department with Mr. Hiss acting 
as one of the draftsmen. 


U.N. Not a Union of Nations 

But, whatever else the organi- 
zation may be, it is most certainly 
not a union of the nations of the 
world. The nations which are 
members are not acting in unity. 
The proof is that war is now rag- 
ing in Korea and in Southeast 
Asia—aided and abetted and sup- 
plied in large part by Josef Stalin 
on the side of the communistic 
forces and by the United States 
on the side of the noncommunistic 
forces. 

The emussaries of Josef Stalin, 
with their treacherous’ and 
heathenish practices, are in every 
noncommunistic nation of the 
world today. 

They are busy stealing military 
and diplomatic secrets; stiring up 
trouble among racial and religious 
groups; and making traitors of 
citizens of such countries. No 
secret is made of the object and 
purpose of Josef Stalin and his 
politburo — it is to destroy all 
existing noncommunistic govern- 
ments and establish in their stead 
governments by a class, the pro- 
letariat, subordinate to the men 
in the Kremlin. Those emissaries 
are in the United States, preach- 
ing the destruction of our gov- 
ernment by force and violence: 
some are even in our government 
itself, though many have been 
driven from it. These emissaries 
have stolen military secrets from 
our government, even the most 
closely guarded, such as_ those 
pertaining to the atom bomb. 


But these emissaries of the 
devil, and they are just that, do 
not hesitate to invoke the pro- 
tection of individual liberties in 
our Constitution when we catch 
them in their nefarious acts. 


The communistic concept of 
government is that of Karl Marx. 
He and the communists utterly 
and completely reject the concep- 
tions of government as stated in 
our Declaration of Independence 
and in our Constitution. Accord- 
ing to Marx and the communists 
the government is everything: 
man is as nothing. God does not 
exist. Religion is an opiate and a 
delusion. Listen to Marx, and I 
quote: 


“The democratic concept of man 
is false because it is Christian. 
The democratic concept hold that 
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each man is a sovereign being. 
This is the illusion, dream and 
postulate of Christianity.’ 

A Godless, big government 
which man is nothing is not 
peculiar to communism. It is 
common to all big governments, 
not founded on religion and 
morality. Adolph Hitler, the 
former head of the government 
of Christian Germany said: 

“To the Christian doctrine of 
infinite significance of the indi- 
vidual human, I oppose with icy 
clarity the saving doctrine of the 
nothingness and insignificance of 
the human being.” 


in 


Most European and all Asiatic 
governments in the days of both 
Marx and Hitler, and now, were 
and are big and powerful gov- 
ernments, not founded on prin- 
ciples of religion and morality 
and in none of them does the 
individual have any rights which 
such governments are bound to 
respect. 


Possible Effects of U.N. on Our 
System of Government 


I now come to the question as 
to what possible effects may we 
expect on our system of govern- 
ment by our membership in the 
United Nations organization and 
by the association of our hired 
servants, our “rulers” as some 
of them believe themselves to be, 
with the representatives of the 
other members of that organiza- 
tion. I think the only answer is 
contained in the one word, “Bad!” 


The men of the Kremlin 
recognized, and have 
on the principle, 
of government, diluted as it is 
from the original concept pre- 
vailing until the 1930’s, may have 
a bad effect on their peoples. The 
iron curtain has literally come 
down around the communistic 
countries and even our accredited 
diplomats are not permitted to 
travel beyond a limited circle 
around their posts of duty. The 
peoples of that country are not 
permitted to associate with our 
representatives. In view of the 
disclosures that have been made 
by investigating committees of 
our House and Senate; the trial 
and conviction of both aliens and 
some of our natives for actions in 
connection with communism; and 
the disclosures which have been 
made of the infiltration of reds 
into our moving picture industry, 
the editorial and_ reportorial 
staffs of many of our newspapers 
and magazines; in our government 
departments and establishments; 
in our military and naval services, 
at least among some civilian em- 
ployees thereof, can we do less 
than place the same restrictions 
on agents of the Kremlin in the 
United States that they place 
around our people in Russia? I 
think not. 


But aside from these dangers 
from communism, there are today 
far too many of our people in 
our midst who are antagonistic to 
the basic principles of our sys- 
tem of government and who in- 
sist upon practices and procedures 
which will complete the destruc- 
tion of that government. If that 
be not true, then how shall we 
account for the following: 

(1) The preparation by a com- 
mittee of the United Nations, on 
which American representatives 
served, of a so-called genocide 
convention, now before the United 
States Senate for ratification, 
which would permit the trial of 
citizens of the United States for 
alleged crimes committed in 
America without the safeguards 
of our America Bill of Rights? 

(2) The similar preparation of 
the so-called Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights which is in direct 
conflict with our own constitu- 
tional rights to freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of peaceful assembly. 
They are now unlimited, in so far 
as our Constitution is concerned, 
but under the ~Coveénant there 


have 
proceeded 
that our form 
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would be such “limitations as are 
pursuant to law and are reason- 
able and necessary to protect 
public safety, order, health, or 
morals, or the fundamental rights 
and freedom of others.” The 
judges of these limitations, both 
as to time and extent, will be, of 
course, government bureaucrats. 
Also, this Covenant is a blue- 
print for communism 

Either one or both of these 
Covenants, if they should be rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 
might destroy the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens which the Declara- 
tion of Independence has stated 
to be an endowment of our 
Creator and in which we Ameri- 
cans firmly believe—even though 
it may seem that at times we are 
bent on destroying them. 

We now have abroad in this land 
those who insist that a treaty rat- 
ified by the Senate may even 
change the Constitution of the 
United States—a doctrine I ut- 
terly reject but the fact that the 
doctrine exists is evidence of the 
danger confronting this nation 
from the exercise the treaty 
making power. 

(3) It is a fact, though, that un- 
der other forms of government, so- 
called “democratic” governments, 
a treaty may be entered into and 
become binding without the ap- 
proval of the legislative bodies of 
those governments. We have re- 
cently resorted to executive agree- 
ments of the utmost importance to 
our nation; these executive agree- 
ments have not been submitted to 
the Senate for ratification: and it 
is claimed by high authority that 
they do not have to be ratified by 
the Senate. 

(4) In most, if not all, other 
governments, particularly in the 
totalitarian ones, their nations 
may be committed to war without 
any action being taken by the 
legislative bodies of such govern- 
ments to declare war. The exee- 
utive authority of such nations 
take the nations into war, even 
as did Hitler in World War I. 
Our troops were committed to 
battle in Korea, upon the execu- 
tive fiat of the President of the 
United States, in the same man- 
ner without Congress declaring 
war. It has been claimed that the 
Korean struggle is not a war at 
all but a police action—in which 
we have had to date over 100,000 
casualties, our costs have been 
several billions of dollars, and the 
end is not yet. 


The Senate approved the 
Charter of the United Nations for 
the United States, ostentatiously 
flown to Washington in a great 
fanfare of publicity. Opponents of 
that Charter could not be heard, 
and written protests were not even 
acknowledged. However, that 
same Senate has thus far refused 
to ratify conventions drafted by 
committees of the United Nations, 
though there have been no re- 
sounding objections which would 
result in a Senate disapproval of 
the Conventions, There have been 
no resolutions of the Senate or of 
the Congress condemning and re- 
jecting any possible liabilities un- 
der any so-called executive agree- 
ments, whether at Yalta, Potsdam 
or elsewhere which were not 
placed before the Senate for rati- 
fication and while there have been 
severe criticisms of the President 
for ordering the troops into battle 
in Korea without a congressional 
declaration of war, Congress has 
taken no affirmative action with 
respect thereto. On the contrary, 
it has authorized troops and 
money for the prosecution of that 
“police action.” 

(5) Arbitrary exercise of power 
grows by what it feeds upon: Less 
than a week ago, after this address 
has been prepared, President Tru- 
man seized and commenced the 
government operation of all steel 
mills in the United States which 
had not entered into a contract or 
contracts with the CIO Steel Work- 
ers’ Union. He, the President, has 
registered an oath in high Heaven 
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to protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. There 
is not a single word in the Con- 
stitution which authorizes him to 
exercise such power to seize the 
steel mills. In fact, I am not alone 
in my belief that the seizure was 
in violation of the Constitution 
the President had sworn to pro- 
tect and defend. Commenting edi- 
torially on this seizure one of the 
Washington newspapers ordinarily 
friendly to the President has 
stated that: 

“If pretense is laid aside, it 
must be admitted that in this in- 
stance the President exercised the 
prerogatives of a dictator. If he 
can seize the steel industry, with- 
out any law on the books for that 
purpose, in order to impose on it 
the recommendations of a govern- 


mental board. he can likewise 
seize other industries and labor 
unions. Reckless use of such 


power could quickly destroy our 
constitutional system and lead us 
into some form of authoritarian- 
ism. Indeed. the very concept that 
the President has authority ‘to do 
whatever is required’—to use Mr. 
Truman’s own words—is totalitar- 
ian in nature. We must remember 
that this idea of an all powerful 
national leader in the White House 
is asserted at a time when we are 
not in a war declared by Congress. 

“In marshaling our strength to 
cope with aggression abroad there 
is no excuse for slipping into one- 
man government at home. By 
seeking an easy way out of its 
dilemma, the administration has 
done far more damage to the cause 
of freedom and_ representative 
government then even a strike 
would have done.” 

Such seizure and exercise of 
power by any official of the 
United States should be con- 
demned in no uncertain terms and 
should forfeit all claims to public 
esteem. 


Departures From Our Conception 
of Government 


In addition to the foregoing, we 
have followed the example of 
governments in the old world in 
a great number of instances urged 
by segments of the population of 
the United States and approved 
by the Congress, either expressly, 
impliedly, or by failure to do any- 
thing about it. These departures 
from the original conception of 
Our government commenced at 
least 20 years ago. Among others, 
they are: 

(1) The entire credit structure 
of our nation now rests very 
largely upon administrative deci- 
sions and regulations. More than 
half of all private homes are be- 
ing built under guarantees of the 
United States Government, which 
means the collective guarantees of 
all the people. including those 
who have saved and worked to 


build and pay for their own 
homes. 
(2) Approximately 15 million 


people of our nation, who with 
their families and dependents rep- 
resent roughly one-third of the 
population, are now in receipt of 
government checks in one form or 
another. 


(3) Until the adoption of the 
16th Amendment, or income tax 
amendment in 1913, we had no 
income tax whatever, except for 
a short period during the War 
between the States and we had a 
comparatively small but manage- 
able governmental organization. 
We now have such income tax 
rates as to be practically confis- 
catory of the high incomes and 
so high on modest incomes that 
the earners are in fact working 
from two to six days a month for 
the Federal Government in addi- 
tion to paying many hidden, or 
excise taxes and paying both State 
and local taxes. These taxes have 


long since passed the point of 
diminishing returns and we have 
had a demand upon the present 
Congress for a further increase in 
taxes by some 7 to 10 billion, not 
Not content 


million, of dollars. 
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with such taxes 
huge taxes are imposed on the 
estates of those who die from 
time to time and leave any ap- 
preciable amount of property. 

Whether designedly or not, the 
Marxian philosophy of high pro- 
gressive income taxes and con- 
fiscatory estate taxes has been 
adopted by our government and 
such taxes are having ‘ti.e effect 
Marx predicted of destroying pri- 
vate enterprise for lack of capital 
to keep it going. The substitute— 
the RFC, mink coats and influ- 
ence peddlers! 


In a last aesperate effort to re- 
gain some of the power trans- 
ferred to our government by the 
16th Amendment, 25 States of this 
Union have adopted resolutions 
demanding that Congress perform 
its constitutional duty in calling 
a convention to amend the Con- 
stitution by eliminating the iotn 
Amendment and substituting an- 
other which will place a ceiling 
on income taxes and entirely 
eliminate estate taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(4) Spending by the United 
States Government has increased 
to such an extent during the past 
six years that the total expended 
in this short period is but little 
less than all. of the money spent 
by our national government dur- 
ing its previous history back to, 
and including, the Administration 
of President Washington. Our 
elected representatives have gone 
on the greatest spending binge in 
the history of mankind; they have 
taken your and my earnings in 
the form of taxes and have not 
only used the tax money but they 
have borrowed vast sums on the 
credit of generations yet unborn 
to take the more abundant life to 
the peoples of the world, under 
various and sundry guises but 
generally under the guise that by 
so doing we would contain com- 
munism and prevent it from en- 
gulfing the rest of the world. 


on the living, 


Increase in Federal Spending 


The following fact may startle 
you, and is intended to do so: In 
1938, Federal spending was equal 
in amount to the entire incomes 
of all individuals in the 11 Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain States and 
the estimated expenditures for 
that same «government for 1952, 
four years later, equal the total 
estimated income of the people of 
all the 22 States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, as well as all of 
the State of Alabama and one- 
half of the State of Mississippi but 
in 1929, before the advent of the 
welfare state in its present pro- 
portions, the total expenditures of 
the Federal Government were less 
than two-thirds of the income of 
the People of California alone. The 
growth in Federal spending is not 
only stupendous since 1929, but it 
is frightening to all sensible peo- 
ple. Unless drastically reduced it 
means the destruction of our sol- 
vency—both as a Nation and as 
individuals. 

(5) By the tremendous increase 
in debt and multiplication of 
credit, the value of the American 
dollar, which means the value of 
your savings, your insurance, 
your fixed income has been de- 
preciated by 50 to 60% or more, 
or by the stupendous total of 116 
billion dollars. Much of that not 
taken in taxes has disappeared in 
the depreciation of the value of 
our money and wherever that has 
happened in past history, the 
middle class has been wiped out 
entirely and the poor are made 
poorer. Do not take my word for 
it; look at socialist England and 
communist Russia of today and 
Hitler Germany of yesterday, to 
mention but a few recent exam- 
ples. 

(6) The bureaucracies of our 
government, Federal, State, and 
local have so increased that today 
there are more civilian employees 
in these governments, each being 
paid from tax funds or by bor- 
rowings, than there are soldiers 
in our Army, Navy and Marine 
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Corps. he welfare state has 
grown to such proportions that it 
bids fair to engulf all principal 
goverr.mental activities and center 
them here in Washington, D. C. 
A continuation of the welfare 
state will inevitably lead to an 
even greater concentration of 
power in Washington; an even 
greater increase in government 
bureaucracy, and an even greater 
loss of liberty. 

(7) Approximately 20% of all 
electric power in this country is 
being generated by the United 
States Government and sold in 
competition with privately gen- 
erated power—which must, in the 
form of taxes, bear a part of the 
cost of government generation of 
power. Plans are being advocated 
which will more than double the 
present capacity of Federally 
generated electric power. We 
build dams on the publicly repre- 
sented basis that they are neces- 
sary to control floods; then we 
place more land permanently un- 
der water than the floods ever 
did even temporarily; and we con- 
struct power generating plants to 
utilize the water behind the dams: 
and finally, the taxpayers are re- 
quired to carry the burden of 
constructing and operating steam 
generation plants to supplement 
the hydroelectric power. 

(8) We impose direct taxes on 
both the employee and the em- 
ployer to the extent of 3% of the 
monthly payroll. The money is 
paid into the treasury as a Social 
Security tax; then we spend the 
money for the general purposes of 
the United States and place a due 
bill in the Treasury for the 
money. What do you suppose will 
happen when the people employee 
and employer alike, are called 
upon to bear yet higher taxes to 
pay the Sociai Security for which 
there are no social security funds? 
The answer is found in Germany 
which had a social security sys- 
tem from the time of Bismark to 
the surrender of Germany in 1945. 
Shades of our ancestors: who 
sought and found here an oppor- 
tunity, a place in the sun, and did 
not seek to have their government 
support them! 

(9) The level of farm com- 
modity prices are determined or 
influenced by appropriations from 
the United States Treasury—ex- 
ports of industry are largely fi- 
nanced by such appropriations— 
all scarce imported metals and 
rubber are stockpiled and under 
the control of the Federal gov- 
ernment—all silver production is 
being purchased by the United 
States Government—that govern- 
ment is steadily increasing its 
holdings of land either by private 
purchase or condemnation — and 
Federal appropriations are sub- 


sidizing innumerable state pro- 
jects. 

Numerous other _ instances, 
practices and trends could be 


cited if my time permitted, where- 
in the government of our fore- 
fathers has reverted to practices 
and burdens of the systems of big 
governments in the old world, 
which incidentally continue to 
exist there and from which our 
forefathers fled to this country. 
However, I have cited enough 
to demonstrate to you that we have 
here today and now a govern- 
ment by regimentation and con- 
trol, a government of exceedingly 
burdensome and confiscatory tax- 
ation, not vastly different from 
the regimentations and _ control 
which plagued mankind for more 
than 17 centuries. In fact, we 
have attempted and are even now 
attempting by use of Federal 
power the regimentation and con- 
trol over wages and prices, not- 
withstanding we know full well 
that some 4,000 years ago the 
Kingdom of Babylonia prescribed 
in the Code of Hammurabi a 
rigid system of price controls 
which not only failed but com- 
pletely smothered the nation. We 
also know that in the 4th Century 
B.C., Athens, Greece, attempted to 


regulate trade in grain and de- 
creed death to both trader and 
government inspector who vio- 
lated the regulation. That, too, 
failed — probably because of a 
dearth of traders and inspectors 
after numerous executions. We 
know that the Edict of Diocletian 
in 301 A.D. was such a disastrous 
attempt to fix prices and wages 
that it impoverished the Roman 
empire. In England today they 
have price and wage fixing and 
they also have “austerity,” having 
completely ignored a five century 
similar attempt in that country, 
commencing in the 12th century. 
After five centuries of failure, 
Parliament finally repealed the 
law because such action was nec- 
essary “in the interest of public 
welfare.” Even as early as 1788 
in this country, the Continental 
Congress adopted a formal resolu- 
tion wherein it was stated: 


“It hath been found by experi- 
ence that limitation in the price 
of commodities is not only inef- 
fective for the purpose proposed, 
but likewise productive of very 
evil consequences, to the great 
detriment of the public service 
and grievious oppreasion of in- 
dividuals.” 

Unanestionahly in the last 20 
years the people of this country 
have been busily engaged in re- 
moving the landmarks our fathers 


set for us; with the unlimited 
taxation of incomes and estates 
made possible by the unlimited 


income tax amendment, adopted 
in 1913, and with the subservience 
of the Senate to pressure groups 
made possible by the direct elec- 
tion of these officers instead of 
election by the state legislatures; 
we have raised high the water- 
gate in the dam against big gov- 
ernment in America and the sub- 
servience of the people to that 
government which had been the 
uniform lot of the peoples of the 
world until we established the 
American Way of Life. No careful 
student of government would be 
truthful with you if he did not 
tell you that the American Way 
of Life has been greatly restricted 
and circumscribed _ since’ the 
1930's. The process bids fair to 
completely subvert our govern- 
ment to the ways of the old world 
governments and that soon. 


Should Centralization Continue? 
Are we going to permit to con- 
tinue this centralization of all 
government power in the hands 
of officialdom in Washington? 
That, of course, is the easy way, 
it is the course of least resistance, 
and to some, to those temporarily 
on the receiving end, it is tem- 
porarily most pleasant. But it 
has been the history of all gov- 
ernments, past and present, that 
in the end there is loss of liberty, 
austerity in living, struggles 
among classes, and finally govern- 
mental chaos. We are even here 
beginning to experience these 
things, the exceedingly high taxes 
paid on March 15 of this year, 
which, by the way, were in addi- 
tion to the hundreds of hidden 
taxes you pay every day of the 
year, are but the beginning. We 
are having class struggles in 
America — labor arrayed against 
capital, the poor against the rich, 
and there are racial and other 
similar struggles going on. Some 
racial and economic groups are 
voting as blocks and politicians 
are making bids for these blocks 
of votes. Prophetic, indeed, is that 
commencement address delivered 
in 1923 here in this City by the 
late Glenn Frank when he de- 
clared that the world was then on 
the brink of a new Dark Age! 


In my humble judgment, the 
members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, if they 
would but do so, can place in mo- 
tion the forces which are able to 
sweep the ‘“‘money changers from 
the temple” of our faith! America 
needs, and must have a new birth 
of freedom if our Country is to 
escape totalitarianism and final 
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destruction. You have in your 
veins the blood of ancestors who 
visioned, established, and pro- 
tected in its infancy our govern- 
ment under which the untram- 
meled American Way of Life 
thrived for a century or more. 
That is a very short period in the 
life of nations and much shorter 
in the life of mankind. But we do 
not have to experiment, as did our 
forefathers. We know that such 
a way of life is possible and that 
it can bring such happiness to in- 
dividuals as no other system of 
government has ever done. Then, 
I ask you why do we hesitate? 
Why do we permit the continued 
adoption and existence of prac- 
tices and procedures which have 
to a large extent already de- 
stroyed much of the American 
Way of Life and bid fair to de- 
stroy the remainder? 


“Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty,” and these are no idle 
words. The necessity for reli- 
gious principles and morality in 
our government is likewise no 
idle phrase. We are on the eve 
of a great assize—at which we 
shall elect a President and Vice- 
President, one-third of the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, 
and all of the members of the 
House of Representatives. We 
shall also elect numerous Gov- 
ernors and legislatures in the re- 
spective States. Every American 
must agree, if he is honest with 
his own best interests, to say 
nothing of being faithful to the 
faith of his forefathers, that our 
God and our Country must take 
precedence over any person, polit- 
ical party or hope of personal 
gain. The fight for return of the 
people to the American Way of 
Life, to regain the parts thereof 
that have already been lost, is 
now underway in the United 
States. Once again we have a 
struggle between Tories and Pa- 
triots — between those who are 
heart and sole for the American 
Way of Life and those who pre- 
fer the totalitarianism of a god- 
less government which has been 
the curse of mankind. The choice 
should not be difficult for the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; the many thousands of its 
members throughout this land 
could be responsible for the votes 
of at least 10 million Americans 
—more than enough to decide the 
struggle now underway. 


If you and I and every oth 
patriotic American Citizen wi 
follow Washington at Valle 
Forge and Abraham Lincoln i 
the White House to their knee 
and seek the strength, courage 
and assistance of our God wh 
has smiled on this, His Govern 
ment, and if we then will 5 
among our fellow citizens, teach 
ing and encouraging them, the re 
sult will be such a return to re 
ligion and morality in Americ? 
that it has not known since the 
two greatest crises which have 
faced us—the days at Valley 
Forge when all seemed lost in the 
Revolutionary War and in the 
War Between the States. Then 
having won the victory in No- 
vember, 1952, that none but 
Americans be placed on guard, we 
must be ever alive that the vic- 
tory is secured and translated intc 
unselfish benefit to Protestant anc 
Catholic, Jew and Gentile, white 
and black—not because they be- 
long to some block of voters bu’ 
despite that fact and because they 
are American citizens, entitle 
alike to share equally the bene- 
fits and the burdens of a govern 
ment by the people, for the peo- 
ple, and of the people. 

If you will do this from now 
until after the November elections. 
you will return here next April— 
at least as happy as those who 
heard the pealings of the Liberty 
Bell atop Independence Hall 
nearly two centuries ago. Also, 
you will assist in saving our sys- 
tem of government—which is. as 


Lincoln said, “the last best hope 
on earth.” 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)__.__.__—__ June 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude ofl and condensate output—dally average (bbis. a 
gallons each) __________ __---_--_________.__.-_- __.June 
crade runs to stills—daily average (bbis.) _____________June 
Geseline output (bbis.) _______ __.__________{__.__.____ June 
Kerosene output (bbis.)_.____-_-_-__-_-_____._.._._.__._- June 
Distillate fuel of] output (bbis.)_.._..___________________ June 
Residual fuei ofl output (bbis.) _.._.________________---_-- June 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at_..._..~. __June 
Sleseseme C8006.) 06.0 ew eewecece= June 
Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at 
RusiGest Gest of (bbts.) o6.....neneewewewen === June 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_._--_--____---—- __ June 
Sevenue freight received from connections (no. of cars) Jun¢ 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. 8. construction ______________ 
Private construction 
Public construction 
State and municipal 
nn 


COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_..._____________---__ June 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)_.--_.._-__-__--___--_----—- —June 
Beehive coke (tons) ———.__...--.~.-_----___.____..__.__.----.—- June 


ARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SY¥STEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 June 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
@lectric output (in 000 kwh.)-.--------—-—-_-__----— —-June 14 


WaILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL)—DUN & 
.  anceseewenes= a = — 


{RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Pinished steel (per ib.)-------.--_-__.________-.--.— —_June 10 
Pig iron (per gross ton)_.____-_-_---_-___-_______-_---__ June 10 
crap steel (per gross ton)__-----------_-________--—- —June 10 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 


Zlectrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at_.....--______________---___--.--- —June 11 
Export refinery at__....._.__.__ _- --_._______-_.--- -- ---— June 11 
(Stratts tin (New York) at June 11 
fee4 (New York) et__.__.._._._____.__.___.___.._..__._._.......--_- —June 11 
Lead (St. Louis) at June 11 
Zine Crest Gh. Lets) Ot..cccncnnc cen eensescenncnnce= June 11 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
3. S. Government Bonds June 17 
Averages eurpetate ——......._..__- = JUNE 17 
cman, as a7 
ee — June 17 
es — June 17 
June 17 
-June 17 
a June 17 
June 17 


——_JUNne 22 



































June 17 
une 17 
a -~ June 17 
~— June 17 
a =F 


























June 17 
onnmen SURG 37 


—June 17 


Group 
Public Utilities Group 
Group 


--- 





MOODY’s COMMODITY INDEX __ 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons) 7 
Production (tons) 7 
Percentage of activity____ 7 
Wnfilied orders (tons) at end of period 7 
Ot, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
SS ee — June 13 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y¥. STOCK 
COMMISSION: 
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May 31 
May 31 
Aay 31 











i 
I 


dealers (customers’ sales)— 
mers’ total sales______.._____ —May 31 
sales oem Gay 93 
other sales____ _ May 31 
shares—Total sales sooocees fay 3) 
i ee — May 31 
other sales May 31 


May 31 
dealers— 
shares—Total sales 
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/ 31 
/ 31 
‘31 
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by dealers— 
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y 31 


STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK 
ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
MEMBERS (SHARES): 


4 
= 


May 24 
May 24 
—- Aay 24 
ACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 
specialists in stocks in which registered— 
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May 24 
Aay 24 
Aay 24 
Aay 24 
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initiated on the floor— 





May 24 
May 24 
Aay 24 
Aay 24 











initiated off the floor— 





May 24 
cdapsenaabenaiais Vay 24 
phticcciaameinll —-. Vay 24 
a a May 24 
transactions for account of members— 
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*Revised. {Pigures not availale. 


Latest 
Week 
123 


255,000 


6,080,700 
16,598,000 
21,716,000 

2,206,000 

9,606,000 

8,355,000 


123,456,000 
20,382,000 
53,668,000 
39,088,000 


684,243 
591,412 


$243 893,000 
117,405,000 
126,488,000 

70,671,000 
55,817,000 


7,500,000 
739,000 
43,100 


110 
7,126,404 
175 


4.131c 
$52.77 
$42.00 


24.200c 
34.500c 
121.500c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
16.000c 


94.51 
109.97 
114.46 
112.75 
109.42 
103.97 
107.27 
109.60 
113.31 


2.60 
3.17 
2.93 
3.02 
3.20 
3.51 
3.32 
3.19 
2.99 
432.2 


244,912 
185,107 
75 


412,083 


139.0 


18,915 
514,350 
$23,875,189 


15,897 

72 

15,825 
424,334 
2,605 
421,729 
$17,566,739 


126,740 


211,510 


217,330 
6,302,280 
6,519,610 


613,240 
104,570 
505,970 
610,540 


129,370 

8,750 
174,060 
182,810 


223,050 

60.820 
286,506 
347,326 


965,660 
174,140 
966,536 
1,140,676 


111.7 
111.0 
109.3 
115.5 
112.4 


The Com 


ercial and Financial Chronicle 


... Thursday 


, June 19, 1952 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
12.2 


254,000 


SESH asesg 
bbe GubeS- 
S888 S838 


- 
ro 
— 
un 
° 
2 
a 


4.13lc 
$52.77 
$42.00 


24.200c 
31.925¢ 
121.500c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
17.500c 


98.35 
109.97 
114.27 
412.75 
109.42 
104.14 
107.27 
109.60 
113.50 


No ww WWW Nw 
BSxssRQF55 


e 
u 


$32,751,152 
22,119 

99 

22,020 
595.457 
3,493 
591.964 
$24,761.429 
164,050 
164,050 
279,840 
180,610 


6,668,120 
5,848,730 


{Includes 629,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 


Month 
Ago 
102.7 


2,134,000 


NOT 


AVAILABLE 


DUE TO 


OIL 


STRIKE 


719,793 
623,634 


$284,683 ,000 


165,538,000 
119,145,000 
80,117,000 
39,028,000 


8,025,000 
721,000 
838,000 


117 
7,110,393 


154 


4.13lc 
$52.77 
$42.00 


24.200« 
27.425c 
121.500c 
17.000c 
16.800c 
19.500c 


99.09 
110.34 
114.66 
112.93 
109.60 
104.31 
107.44 
109.60 
113.70 


N Ww WW WNWN 
Cre wrRourv 
NOR SORrPNUD 


» 
w 
= 
a) 


tS 
So 
> 
oe 
-or 


27,989 
802,462 
$35,834,718 


23,109 

198 

22,911 
660,310 
7,792 
652,518 
$27,739,245 


198,920 
198,920 
310,790 


282,540 
6,949,140 
7,231,680 


774,990 
146,230 
632,040 
778,270 


219,600 

16,100 
195,780 
211,880 


289,833 

36,600 
353,495 
390,095 


1,284,423 

198,930 
1,181,315 
1,380,245 


Year 
Ago 
102.8 


2,055,000 


6,168,350 
6,478,000 
21,227,000 
2.320.000 
8,678,000 
8,921,000 


813,326 
655,639 


$206 ,.897,000 
86,320,000 
120,577,000 
77,783,000 
42,794,000 


9,766,000 
789,000 
141,600 


108 


6,746,691 


130 


4.131c 
$52.69 
$43.00 


24.200c 
27.250c 
123.000c 
17.000c 
16.800c 
17.500c 


97 35 
110.34 
114.27 
113.50 
109.42 
104.31 
106.92 
110.15 
113.89 


2.68 





3.15 
2.94 
2.98 
3.20 
3.49 
3.34 
3.16 
2.96 


493.6 


283,122 
244,690 

102 
696,726 


151.6 


20,988 
600,390 
$28,163,536 


16,655 

285 

16,376 
455,974 
11,233 
444,741 
$19,409,644 


113,630 
113,630 
272,640 


478,940 
140,210 
376,380 
516,590. 


114,830 

22,700 
135,000 
157,700 


195,270 

40,000 
199,465 
239,465 


789,040 
202,910 
710,845 
913,755 





BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—L. 8. 
LABOR — Month of May iin 
Total new construction 
Private construction 
Residentiai building 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonnousekeeping 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Warehouses, 


DEPT. OF 
millions) 


(nonfarm) 


(nonfarm) 


office and loft builcir 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential building 
Religious 
Educational 
Social and recreational! 
Hospital and institutional! 
Miscellanecus 
FParm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and 
Other public utilities 
All other private 
Public construction 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential building 
Military and naval facilities 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public-service enterprises 
Conservation and development 
All other public 


7 
4 


telegraph 


COAL OUTPUT 
of April: 
Bituminous coal and lignite ‘net 
Pennsylvania anthracite ‘net 

Beehive coke ‘net tons) 


(BUREAU OF MINES)—Monith 
tons! 
tons) 


COKE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of April: 
Production (net tons) 
Oven coke inet tons) 
Beehive coke (net tons) 
Oven coke stocks at end of month (net tons) 


COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
April: 

Cotton Seed 
Received at mills 
Crushed (tons) ‘ 
Stocks (tons) Feb. 29_ 

Crude Oil— 
Stocks (pounds) 
Produced 
Shipped 

Refined Oil 
Stocks (pounds) Feb. 29 
Produced (pounds) 
Consumption (pounds) 

Cake and Meal— 

Stocks ‘tons) Feb. 29 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped i‘tons) 

Hulls— 

Stocks (tons) 
Produced 
Shipped 

Linters ‘running bales) 
Stocks Feb. 29 
Produced 
Shipped 

Hull Fiber (1,000-lb. bales »— 
Stocks Feb. 29 
Produced 
Shipped ae 

Motes, Grabbots 
Stocks Feb. 
Produced ‘ 
Shipped —____--- 


(tons) 


Feb. 29 
(pounds) 
(pounds) 


Feb. 29 
(tons) 
(tons) 


etc. (1,000 pounds)— 
oe 


COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
Spinning spindles in place on May 3 
Spinning spindles active on May 3__.__ 
Active spindle hours, (000's omitted) May 
Active spindle hrs. per spindle in place May 


FREIGHT CAR OUTPUT—DOMESTIC (AMER- 
ICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE)—Month 
of May: 

Deliveries (number of cars) cate 
Backlog of orders at end of month ‘number 
of cars) eee es . 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
200 COMMON STOCKS—Month of May: 

Industrial (125) tet 

Railroad (25) -_ 

tUtilities (24) __ 

Banks (15) 

Insurance 
Average 


(10) * 
ie 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
MIDLAND BANK, LTD.—Month of May _- 


UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—‘(000's omitted): 
As of May 31 i eel 
General fund balance 


Net debt --- ; 
Computed annual rate - 


U. S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
As of May 31 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time__-_ ‘ > 
Outstanding— 
Total gross public debt __-- tas 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by tne 
Treasury a = 


Total gross 

obligacions . ve 

Deduct—-other outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation 


Grand total outstanding___.- 
Balance face amount of obligations, 
able under above authority 


public debt and guaranteed 


a Not shown to avoid disclosure of 
Tel. & Tel. 


Month 
Latest 


5,309,451 
5,373,630 

435,821 
1,872,764 


22,325 
305,597 
518,480 


131,709,000 
106,633,000 
134,840,000 


432,135,000 
125,723,000 
106,108,000 


46,396 
146,191 
147,131 


28,820 
70,456 
77,961 


233,682 
9¥,405 
121,984 


1,100 
242 
366 


7,552 
2,022 
3,049 


23,163,000 
19,613,000 
9,948,000 
424.3 


£19,773,000 


$259,950,674 
5.421,244 


Month 
Previous 


~ 
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PWrWNW _ ’ 
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e 
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~~ 


41,100.000 
*2,959,000 
*559,200 


*6,779,639 
6,204,011 
*575,628 
1,831,975 


55,150 
432,902 
801,752 


162,209,000 
143,727,000 
149,443,000 


413,893,000 
136,955,000 
107,399,000 


47,336 
201,182 
210,022 


36,325 
99,626 
108,251 


256,261 
140,036 
121,696 


1,224 
851 
1,098 


8,579 
2,808 
2,490 


AIPA 
APUDOW 
“are Qnmo-) 


£157,743,000 


$258 336,729 
5,393 398 





$254.529,470 
2.310% 


$275,000,000 
259,905,345 
45,3238 


$259,950,674 
645,819 


$259,304,854 


15,695,145 


individual operations. 


$252,943.371 
2.309% 


$275,000,000 
258,292,339 
44.389 


$258,336,729 
647.852 


$257,683 ,.3877 
17,311,122 


Az» 
Yeac 


$2 »47 
1.827 

118 
321 
8! 
16 
440 
io4 
131 


oe 
wiw & 


~ 
DivWwre Ww & 
ee ee ad 
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we We? 
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ro) 


AN ANOS SNACK 


WwW 


ry 


te 


Sete Ae ee ee ee te ee 


io*) 


15,275 
143,732 
244,048 


48.528,000 
54,719,099 
71,394,009 
231.652,009 
65,744,009 
62,876,009 


105.949 
74,216 


23,127,000 
19,903,090 
11,6993.000 

504.6 


9,774 


159,623 


AwWPUnn 
wea aeu 
ViQnVre 


£11,070,0909 


$255,122,.431 
5,732,277 
$249,249.154 
2.247% 


+Not including Amer, 




































































Securities Now 


Admiral Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
June 2 filed 41,669 shares of capital stock (par $1) to be 
offered in exchange for common stock of Canadian Ad- 
miral Corp., Ltd., at rate of one share of Admiral stock 
for each two shares of Canadian Admiral stock held. 
Dealer-Manager—Dempsey & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Aegis Casualty Insurance Co., Denver, Colo. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
steck (par $1). Pricee—$2 per share. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand insurance business. Office—Suite 702, E. & C. 
Building, 930 17th Street, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter— 
Aegis Corp., Denver, Colo. 


* Airborne Utility Cars, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

June 4 (letter of notification) 647 shares of common 
stock. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—To build flying 
model of company’s “Air/Car.” Office — 835 Central 
Bidg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—None, but E. C. La- 
Qoque, President, will handle sales. 


% Alaska Plywood Corp., Juneau, Alaska 

June 2 (letter of notification) 120 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($2,500 per share). Proceeds—To 
build plywood plant. Address—P. O. Box 110, Juneau, 
Alaska. Underwriter—None. 


® Allen (R. C.) Business Machines, Inc. (6/26) 
June 6 filed 144,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$11 per share. Proceeds — To Ralph C. Allen, 
President, the selling stockholder. Office—Grand Rap- 
ids. Mich. Underwriters — A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., both of Chicago, Ill. 


Ameranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

May 28 filed 2,079,871 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 908,845 shares are to be offered to public by 
company, 108,847 shares by underwriter and 666,171 
shares to be reoffered under rescission offer. Price—70 
cents per share. Proceeds—For prospecting, drilling ex- 
penses, etc. Underwriter—I. Nelson Dennis & Co., To- 
ronto, Canada. 


American Gas & Electric Co. 

May 21 filed $20,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1977, and 179,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Proceeds—To be invested in common stocks of Appala- 
chian Electric Power Co. and Ohio Power Co. and to 
repay bank loans. Underwriters—Debentures awarded 
on June 18 to Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and stock to 
The First Boston Corp. Price—Reoffering of debentures 
planned at 100%% and of stock at $60.25 per share. 
Statement effective June 9. 


® American Investment Co. of Illinois (6/24) 

May 16 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative prior preferred 
stock (par $100) later reduced to 50,000 shares by amend- 
ment. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, 
and Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. Offering— 
Expected week of June 16. 


@® American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/26) 
May 22 filed between $490,000,000 and $510,000,000 of 
12-year 342% convertible debentures, due July 31, 1964 
(convertible through July 31, 1962, into common stock 
beginning Sept. 30, 1952, at $136 per share, payable by 
surrender of $100 of debentures and $36 in cash), to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders of record June 16 
at rate of $100 of debentures for each seven shares held; 
rights to expire July 31, 1952. Rights will be mailed on 
or about June 26. Price—At par. Proceeds—For ad- 
vances to subsidiary and associated companies. Under- 
writer—None. Statement effective June 9. 


@® American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

May 26 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par $100) 
to be offered pursuant to “Employees’ Stock Plan” to 
employees of company and related companies. Price— 
$20 below average market price for month in which pay- 
ment is completed or next succeeding month (whichever 
is lower). Proceeds — For property additions and im- 
provements and other corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—None. Statement effective June 10. 


* Ampal-American Palestine Trading Corp., N. Y. 
June 16 filed $5,000,000 of 15-year 4% sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1967 and $497,000 of 15-year 4% sinking 
fund debentures due 1966. Price—-Expected at par. Pro- 
ceeds—to purchase equipment and machinery. Business 
—Development of agriculture and commerce in Israel. 
U nderwriter—None. 





Both markets thru one medium! 


YOUR advertising dollars do teemed thruout the midwest, 
double duty in the midwest in- schedule your advertising in the 
vestment market when you ad- midwest’s leading business news- 
vertise in the Chicago Tribune. paper and most productive ad- 
Thru the Tribune, you reach both vertising medium. Get the full 
major investment markets—pro- story from your advertising 
fessional buyers and the general counsel or Chicago Tribune ad- 
public. vertising representative. 


To make your issues and serv- CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


ices most widely known and es- 


The Tribune gives to eoch day's morket tables ond reports 
the largest drculation given them in America 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


June 19, 1952 


Missouri Pacific RR......______- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
. (Bids noon CDT) 


June 23, 1952 
ee Bonds 
‘Bids noon EDT) 

Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc....... ~~ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire____Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


Pyramid Oil & Gas Corp..........---_-._ Common 
: (Willis E. Burnside & Co., Inc.) 
Sterling Finance Corp................- Debentures 
‘Walt Clyde) 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.__.._-- Preferred 


(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.) 


June 24, 1952 


American Investment Co. of Ilinois_____ Preferred 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Alex. Brown & Sons) 
es eee” ee 8 Bonds 
‘Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc......-..-_- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. CDT) 
oo ee Preferred 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 


Southern New England Telephone Co..__Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


June 25, 1952 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd.......---- Preferred 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; Mitchum, Tully & Co.) 


California Water Service Co....--.------- Cemmen 
(Dean Witter & Co.) 

Empire District Electric Co..._..-.------- Common 
(The First Boston Corp. and G. H. Walker & Co.) 
eens Caeeeee Ba.) Ciecanndeseeebeunendd Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 

Midwest Pipe & Supply Co., Inc.__--.--~- Common 
(G. H. Walker & Co.) 

New England Power Co................-..- Bonds 


(‘Bids noon EDT) 
Smith (S. Morgan) Co., Inc., York, Pa._--- Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 


West Virginia Production Co._-__.----~-- Preferred 
(Allen & Co. and Shea & Co., Inc.) 


June 26, 1952 


Allen (R. C.) Business Machines, Inc. ~~~ Common 
(A. C. Allyn & Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co.) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co..__Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders) 
EE ee EE Commen 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 


Virginian Ry.-_--- isestpinenteetieestmeadad Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


‘(Bids to be received at noon EDT) 


July 1, 1952 


eee ees CO, cccnctacddtinnnndonn Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Bevne) 


General Public Utilities Corp.._....------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 
rn Gey Gls Ghose raduncewehwncesa Common 


(Bids to be invited) 


July 2, 1952 


Illinois Terminal RR._________-__Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon CDT) 


MeCarthy (Glenn), Inc......c<e-<ccees<< Common 
‘B. V. Christie & Co.) 
Washington Gas Light Co.____----------- Common 


(The First Boston Corp. and Johnston, Lemon & Co.) 


July 3, 1952 


Metals & Chemicals Corp._-------------- Common 
(Beer & Co.) 
July 7, 1952 
Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Co., Ltd._-_--- Common 
(Reynolds & Co. and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc.) 
Staley (A. E.) Manufacturing Co.__---- Debentures 


(Smith, Barney & Co. and The Pirst Boston Corp.) 


July 8, 1952 


Canada General Fund, 196... c«cc<<<<--- Common 
(Bache & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 
Ls ae 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 


July 15, 1952 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Il._-_-- Bonds 
‘Bids to be invited) 


Deere & Co._________-__-_---.--.-Debs. & Common 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 


August 5, 1952 


Pennsylvania Electric Co.__---- Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


Andowan Mines, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., Canada 
May 8 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—38 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploratory 
drilling and improvement on present holdings. Under- 
writer—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


*% Arizona Fish Farms, Inc., Blythe, Calif. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 800 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Preceeds—For a 
general improvement program. Address—P. O. Box 653, 
Blythe, Calif. Underwriter—Franklin Kennec, Blythe, 
California. 


® Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif.) (6/25) 
June 4 filed 350,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, 1947 series (par $20). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—-Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


Babbitt (B. T.), Inc. 
May 9 (letter of notification) 9,670 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $7.12% per 
share). Proceeds—To Elizabeth M. Blatner, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—None, but Bache & Co., New 
York, will act as broker. 


* Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Ltd. (7/7-8-9) 

June 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of class A stock (par $1- 
Canadian). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. Underwriter — Reynolds & Co., New 
York, will underwrite 600,000 of the shares in the 
United States; and McLeod, Young, Weir & Co., Ltd., 
40,000 shares in Canada. 

Band-it Co., Denver, Colo. 

June 4 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% debentures. 
Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000 each). Pre- 
ceeds — For developmental costs and working capital. 
capital. Underwriters—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
and Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co., both of Denver, Colo. 


- Blockson Chemical Co., Joliet, I. (6/26) 
June 6 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $7.50). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To 
certain selling stockholders. Business—Produces sodium 
phosphates, etc. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
New York. 

® Boston Edison Co. (6/23) 

May 27 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
D, due July 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for capital expenditures. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Bos— 
ton Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—To be re- 
ceived at 182 Tremont Street, Boston 12, Mass., up to 
noon (EDT) on June 23. 


® Bristol-Myers Co., New York 

May 28 filed 199,872 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders ot record on June 17 at rate of one share for 
each seven shares held; rights to expire about July 1. 
Price—$24.50 per share. Proceeds—For expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Wertheim & 
Co., New York. 


% Caledonia-Pacific, Inc., Reno, Nev. 

June 11 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 10-year regis— 
tered notes and 180,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Proceeds—To develop mining properties. Office—139 
N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


California Water Service Co. (6/25-26) 
May 27 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
$25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Uns- 
derwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


% Canada General Fund, Inc. (7/8) 

June 17 filed 1,350,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price — $10 per share. Proceeds— For investment in 
companies dcing business in Canada. Underwriters— 
Bache & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis of 
New York. Business—Closed-end fund at outset. To be- 
come open-end upon completion of financing, when 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass., will become dis- 
tributor. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
May 22 filed (amendment) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
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development expenses and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. » 


Carpenter (L. E.) & Co., Wharton, N. J. 
May 14 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $3.12% to $3.25 
per share). Preceeds—To two selling stockholders. Un- 
derwriter—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New 
York. 

Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. (6/23) 
May 22 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series D, 
due 1982. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co., Shields & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on 
or about June 23. Statement effective June 11. 


Century Natural Gas & Oil Corp. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To Robert M. Allender and Judson M. Bell, two 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Blair F. Claybaugb 
& Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Cinecolor Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
May 9 filed $452,350 of five-year 5% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures due May 1, 1957 (with common 
stock purchase warrants attached) to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders at rate of $1 of de- 
bentures for each two common shares held. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—To purchase voting control of Cine- 
color (Great Britain), Ltd. and for working capital. 
Business—Two-color film process. Underwriter—None. 
Warrants — Will entitle holders to purchase 452,350 
shares of common stock at par ( $1 per share). They are 
exercisable to May 1, 1955. 


Cities Service Co. 
May 28 filed $4,090,000 of participations in the Employees 
Thrift Plan of Cities Service Co. and participating sub- 
sidiary companies and 40,000 shares of common stock 
purchasable under the plan. Underwriter—None. 


*% Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

June 11 filed 39,475 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—To Mt. Oliver & Staunton 
Coal Co., the selling stockholder. Underwriter — None, 
shares to be sold from time to time on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


* Commonwealth Discount Corp., Roanoke, Va. 

June 6 (letter of notification) $300,000 of debentures. 
Price—At an average unit price of $96 per $100 of prin- 
cipal amount. Proceeds—For working capital. Offiee— 
335 Luck Ave., S.W., Roanoke, Va. Underwriter—None. 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co., New York 

April 30 filed 409,254 shares of capital stock (par $15) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
June 3 at rate of one share for each eight shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on 
June 20. Price—$52 per share. Proceeds—To purchase 
securities of company’s operating subsidiaries which in 
turn will use the funds for property additions and im- 
provements. Underwriter—None. Statement effective 
May 27. 


Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. 
May 14 filed $26,000,000 of interests in The Thrift Plan 
for employees of this company, together with 400,000 
shares of capital stock (par $5) purchasable under terms 
of the plan. Underwriter—None. 


Dean Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 10 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To T. A. Dean, trustee under the will of J. R. Dean. 
Office—666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. Under- 
writer—Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Deardorf Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—219 Fidelity Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Underwriter—None. 


Deerpark Packing Co., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 235,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
— repay RFC loan of $41,050 and for working 
capital. 


DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Sycamore, Ill. 
April 11 (letter of notification) 20,556 shares of common 
stock. Price —$10 per share. Proceeds — For general 
purposes. Office—112 West Elm Street, Sycamore, III. 
Underwriter—None. i 


DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Sycamore, Ill. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 720 shares of common 
stock. Price—$11 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 


porate purposes. Office—112 West Elm St. Svc 
Ill. Underwriter—None. , Sycamore, 


Devil Peak Uranium, Ltd. (Nev.) 
April 7 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For rehabilitation and development program. 
Office — Suite 839, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Gardner & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Devon-Leduc Oils, Ltd. Winnipeg, Canada 
May 23 filed $1,000,000 of 10-year 5% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds, due June 1, 1962. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 


for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—M - 
lin, Reuss & Co., New York. —_— 
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Doman Helicopters, Inc. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered directly to company’s stock- 
holders and business associates. Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Duggan’s Distillers Products Corp. 

May 29 (letter of notification) 94,807 shares of common 
stock to be offered first for subscription by present 
stockholders, each purchaser of 100 shares to receive a 
bonus of 50 shares from the holdings of Charles A. 
Massis, who is the principal stockholder. Price—75 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—248 
McWharton St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—None. 

® Duquesne Natural Gas Co., Washington, Pa. 

May 28 (letter of notification) a maximum of 92,783 
shares of common stock (par one cent) being offered for 
subscription by stockholaers of record June 13 at rate 
of one new common share for each five common shares 
held, two new common shares for each preferred share 
held and six new shares of common stock for each share 
of preference stock held (with an oversubscription priv- 
ilege). Rights expire July 15. Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds For working capital. Underwriters — Bioren & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Hourwich & Co., New York; and 
C. T. Williams & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Unsubscribed 
shares (not exceeding 75,000 shares), will be publicly 
offered at $1.25 per share. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—-At market (approximately $15 
per share). Proceeds—To J. M. Curley, the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 


* Electro-Components Corp. of America 

June 11 (letter of notification) 2,998,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent) to be offered to stockholders 
of Electronic Devices, Inc. Offer expires on June 25. 
Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For payment due 
to Electronic Devices, Inc.; for purchase of equipment; 
and for working capital. Office—Commercial Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. To be furnished 
by amendment. Probably—tTellier & Co., New York. 

Empire District Electric Co. (6/25) 

June 3 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp., 
New York, and G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis. 


* Erie Commerce Building Corp. 
June 9 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—To be added to 
general corporate funds. Office — 241 S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Underwriter—Bisno & Bisno, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Federal Services Finance Corp., 

Washington, D. C. 

June 2 filed $300,000 of 542% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1962. Price—At par (in denominations 
of $100 and multiples thereof). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—718 Jackson Place N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriters—Mackall & Coe, Johnston, Lemon 
& Co. and Goodwyn & Olds, all of Washington, D. C. 


® Fenimore tron Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Jan. 25 filed 4,007,584 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 2.003.792 common stock nurchase warrants of which 
1,919,971 shares were subscribed for by common stock- 
holders at 75 cents per share (Canadian funds) on a 
basis of one new share for each two shares held and 
83,821 shares will be sold to public. Purchasers will re- 
ceive, for each share subscribed, a warrant to purchase 
one additional share at $1.25 (Canadian funds) per share 
until June 1, 1953, or an additional 2,003,792 shares. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered by the under- 
writer at the same price and carrying the same 
warrants. Proceeds—To tinance dritiing praeran +n 
derwriter—Romaine Management, Ltd. Statement ef- 
fective March 10. 


Flathead Petroleum Co., Monroe, Wash. 
March 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment and drilling purposes. Underwriter—None. 


@ Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. (7/1) 
June 6 filed 309,300 shares of common stock (par $7.50) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each five shares held on 
July 1, with rights to expire on July 16. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 


® Form Moulding, Inc., Marion, Ind. 

June 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock and 11,740 shares of class B stock, of which only 
71,195 shares of class A stock are being sold by the com- 
pany, and the balance by several] selling stockholders. 
Price—For class A, $2.25 per share; and for class B, 
$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To company; will be used 
for expansion. Office—226 West Second St.. Marion. Ind. 
Underwriters—American Shares Corp., New York; Young 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Front Range Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Under- 
writer—Vickers Brothers, New York. 


® Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 

May 23 filed 95,460 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered in exchange for United Stove Co. common 
stock at rate of one share of Gar Wood for each three 
shares of United. Underwriter—None. Statement ef- 
fective June 13. 


. ++ Thursday, June 19, 1952 


General Contract Corp. (formerly Industrial 
Bancshares Corp.), St. Louis, Mo. 

May 26 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par $2), 
15,500 shares of preferred stock (par $100) and 50,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $20) to be offered in ex- 
change for stock of Securities Investment Co. of St. Louis 
at rate of 11/10 shares of common stock and one-half 
share of $20 par preferred stock for each S.I.C. common 
share and one share of $100 par preferred stock for each 
S.1.C. $100 preferred share. Underwriter—None. 


General Public Utilities Corp. (7 1) 

June 4 filed 531,949 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 1-on the basis of one new share for each 
15 shares held; rights to expire on July 15. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-To repay notes, 
invest in common stocks of domestic subsidiaries and 
for other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Com- 
pany to act as its own dealer-manager, with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane as clearing agent. 


Georgia Power Co. (7/8) 

June 6 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co., The 
First Boston Corp., Lehman Brothers, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Shields & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected 
on July & at 11 a.m, (EDT). 


*% Guardian Burial Vault Corp. 

June 10 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of equipment and working capital. Office 
—616-55th Street, West New York, N. J. Underwriter 
—-None. 


® Gulf Power Co., Pensacola, Fla. (6 24) 

May 23 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable biders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.: The First Bos- 
ton Corp., Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly). Bids — Expected to be opened on or about 
June 24 at 11 a.m. (EDT). Statement effective June 12. 


* Gulf States Utilities Co. 

June 17 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preference 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joint- 
ly). Offering—Expected in July. 


Hamilton Land Co., Reno, Nev. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—To 
acquire ore dumps and for oil leases and royalties. Of- 
fice—139 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter— 
Nevada Securities Corp. 


@ Hixon Placers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

June 9 filed 787,736 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing “development, etc. Underwriter—None, sales to be 
made@=through agents, including officers and directors, 
who will receive a commission of 10 cents per share sold. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

May 29 filed $14,265,550 of 3%% convertible debentures 
due June 30, 1967 to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record June 17 at rate of $50 prin- 
cial amount of debentures for each 16%; shares held; 
rigats to expire on July 7. Price—100% of principal 
amount. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
Chicago and New York. 


fuyck (F.C.) & Sons 
May: 16 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
prior preferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem $5 class B pre- 
ferréd stock and for working capital. Business — Me- 
chanieal fabrics for industry and blankets and apparel 
cloth; .Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 

an 


Maryland Mines Corp. 
Junie 6 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change). Proceeds—To selling stockholder ‘Gwendolyn 
Mag¢Boyle Betchtold, as executrix of the last will and 
testament of Errol Bechtold, deceased). Office—San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


IHinois Bell Telephone Co. 
May 15 filed 682,454 shares of capital stock being offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record May 29 at | 
rate of one share for each four shares held; rights to 
expire July 1. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds | 
—To.repay advances from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the parent (owner of 99.31% of Illinois Bell 
stock). Underwriter—None. Statement effective May 29. 


Industrial Wire Cloth Products Corp. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 1,700 shares of common 
stock. Price — $7.50 per share. Proceeds — To Kenneth 
Foust, the selling stockholder. Office—3927 Fourth St., 
Wayne, Mich. Underwriter—Manley, Bennett & Co., De- 
troit,. Mich. 
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Inland Oil Co. (Nev.), Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26 (letter of notificatmwn, ovv,,vu snares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For arilling and equipping well and tor work- 
ing capital. Office—11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—W eber-Millican Co., New York. 


internationai Technical Aero Services, Inc. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 1U cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—International Terminal, Wash- 
ington Nationa) Airport, Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—James T. DeWitt & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Jersey Yukon Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
rice—$i per snare (Canadian funds). Proceeds—For 
capital payments on property account and option agree- 
ments, purchase of machinery and operating expenses. 
Underwriter—None. 


Justheim Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 26 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—Six cents per share. 
Proceeds—For acquisition and development of oil and 
gas properties. Underwriter — Harrison S. Brothers & 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


- Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., Lamar, Colo. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 5,866 shares of common 
stock. Price—$12.75 per share. Proceeds—To Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., the selling stockholder. Office—112 
West Elm St.. Lamar, Colo. Underwriter — Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


% Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., Lamar, Colo. 

June 10 (letter of notification) 5,866 shares of common 
stock. Price—$12.75 per share. Proceeds—To Alphius N. 
Young, the selling stockholder. Office—112 W. Elm St., 
Lamar, Colo. Underwriter—Brooks & Co., Wichita, Kan. 


Kerite Co., New York 
May 29 (letter of notification) 7,261 shares of common 
stock (par $10), being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one share for each 20 shares 
held on May 23: rights expire on June 20. Price—$20 
per share. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Kirk Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 1,000,00° shares of 
common stock. Price — 30 cents per share. Proceeds — 
For exploration work. Office — 405 Interstate Trust 
Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Gardner & Co., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


% Klamath Falis (Ore.) Television, Inc. 

June 10 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To es- 
tablish television station in Klamath Falls. Address— 
P. O. Box 941, Klamath Falls, Ore. Underwriter—None. 


Lapaco Chemicals, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 200,787 convertible 
notes (each note convertible into $1 par class B stock). 
Price—90 cents each. Proceeds — For working capital 
and investment. Office—1800 Glenrose Ave., Lansing 2, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 

LaPointe-Plascomold Corp. 
May 29 filed 230,485 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 190.485 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record June 18 at rate of one share 
for each share held, and 40,000 shares are to be issued 
upon exercise of stock options by officers and employees. 
Price—$2.75 per share. Business—Manufacture of televi- 
sion accessories. Underwriter—None. 


% La-Z-Boy Chair Co., Monrce. Mic”. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 78,094 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion of business. Office — 1284 N. Telegraph Road, 
Monroe, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


% Lawton Oil Corp., Magnolia, Ark. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration work. Underwriter—W. R. Stephens Invest- 
ment Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

une 16 filed 1.500 stock trust shares to be offered to 
pmplovees through C. S. Redding, et al, trustees. Price 
Not to exceed $70 per share. Business — Investment 
ompany. 


Lincoin Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

May 19 (letter of notification) 10,002 shares of common 
stock (par $16.67) being offered for subscription by com- 
on stockholders at rate of one share for each 16 shares 
eld as of April 30; rights to expire on June 24. Price— 
$25 per share. Proceeds — To increase working capital. 
Dffice—1342 M St., Lincoln, Neb. Underwriter—None. 


Lindy Heaters, Inc., N. Y. 

une 12 (letter of notification) $100,000 of five-year 10% 
bonds. Price—100%, plus accrued interest. Proceeds— 
Oo repay loans and short-term debt and for working 
vapital. Office—2370 Hoffman Street, New York, N. Y. 
Inderwriter—None. é 































































































































































































































































Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ay 5 filed 21,636 shares of common stock (par $5), to 
be offered to a select group of officers and employees of 
he company and its subsidiaries. Priee—$25 per share 
Proceeds — For working capital. Underwriter — None. 
Statement effective June 10. 


Magar Home Products, Inc., Geneva, III. 

ay 22 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—At market (approximately 
YS cents per share). Preceeds—To T. F. Myers, the 
selling stockholder. Office—15 South First Street, Ge- 
éva, Ill. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York, 
and Chicago, III. . 
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Martin (Glenn L.) Co. (6 25) 
May. 29.étted961,859 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record on 
June.25 (other than Glenn L. Martin) at the rate of nine 
shares for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on July 
17. Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To repay convertible 
notes. Underwriter—None. 


Mayfair Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 3 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $50) and 5,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). to be offered in units of one preferred and one 
common share. Price—$60 per unit. Proceeds—To pay 
expansion costs. Office—4383 Bandini Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


* McCarthy (Glenn), Inc., Houston, Tex. (7/2) 
July 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Offering—Expected in July. 

® Metal Forming Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 

June 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To Paul J. 
Berkholder, the selling stockholder. Office—1937 Ster- 
ling Ave., Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—W. F. Martin, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


* Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dallas, Tex. (7/3) 

June 13 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents) of which 190,000 shares will be offered to the 
public. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To repay debt 
and for development of mine properties. Business—Min- 
ing in Costa Rica. Underwriter—Beer & Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Middiesex Water Co. 

June 4 (letter of notification) 5,200 shares of common 
stock (no par) being offered for subscription by both 
preferred and common stockohlders at the rate of one 
share of new stock for each five shares of either class 
of stock held as of record June 10; rights will expire 
July 1. Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & Co., New York. 


® Midwest Pipe & Supply Co., Inc. (6/25) 

May 19 filed 100,938 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To go 
to selling stockholders. Underwriter—G. H. Walker & 
Co., St. Louis and New York. 


*% Mineral Mountain Mining & Milling Co., 

Phoeniz, Ariz. 
May 26 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—For de- 
velopment of mining properties. Underwriter—None. 
* Missouri Utilities Co.. Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
June 13 (letter of notification) 18,280 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$15.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
general funds. Underwriter—E. D. Jones & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


* Mon-Dak Oil, Inc., Sidney, Mont. 

May 12 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—For drilling ex- 
penses. Office—106 W. Peer St., Sidney, Mont. Under- 
writer—None, but sales will be handled by J. B. Schmitz 
of Sidney, and others. 


%* Monogram Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
June 9 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds—To W. 
Ray Johnston, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—F. 
C. Masterson & Co., New York. 


Monty’s Stores, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
May 16 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 7% 10-year 
convertible bonds (in denominations of $500 and $1,000 
each) and 10,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—For working capital and ex- 
pansion. Office—208 Third Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
Underwriter—National Securities Corp., Seattle, Wash. 


Morrow (R. D.) Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pz. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock. Price—At ur ($10 
per share). Proceeds—For financing of Master TV an- 
tenna systems in apartment houses on a lease basis and 
for additional working capital. Underwriter—Graham & 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


® Motion Picture Advertising Service Co., Inc. (La.) 
May 22 (letter of notification) 20,487 shares of common 
stock (no par), being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record May 22 at rate of one share for each 
four shares held: rights to expire on June 30. Price—$8 
per share to stockholders and $8.50 per share to public. 
Proceeds — To expand company’s film production and 
distribution facilities. Underwriter—Howard, Weil, La- 
bouisse, Friedrichs & Co., New Orleans, La. 


Mt. Vernon (O.) Telephone Co. 
June 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock to be offered initially to present 
preferred stockholders. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—To repay temporary bank loans. Office— 
15 E. Gambier St., Mt. Vernon, O. Underwriter—None. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Salem, Ohio 
June 9 filed 82,000 shares of common stock (par $1), to 
be issued to certain supervisory employees under a 
stock option plan. Underwriter—None. 


* National Securities & Research Corp. 

June 13 filed 6,000,000 shares of National Securities Se- 
ries of 10 different series (aggregating $63,660,000). Price 
—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter— 
National Securities & Research Corp., New York, who 
will also act as sponsors and managers of Funds. 


Nelsonating, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 1,500 shs. of 5% preferred 
stock (par $20) and 1,500 shares of common stock (no 
par) to be offered in units of one share of each class. 
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Price—$20 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, 
N. Y. 


* Nev-Tah Oil & Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
June 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds 
— For expansion of operations. Underwriter — Cromer 
Brokerage Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


® New England Power Co. (6/25) 

May 28 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
E, due June 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Blair, Rollins & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jcintly). Bids—To be received up to 
noon (EDT) on June 25 in Boston, Mass. Statement 
effective June 17. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
May 1 filed 1,108,966 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record June 5 at rate of one share for each 10 shares 
held(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to ex- 
pire June 23. Price—$10.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers 
and Riter & Co. (jointly) who were awarded the issue 
on June 4. Statement effective May 23. 


* Northwestern Oils, Inc., Sparks, Nev. 

May 22 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered as a bonus by Ben Ernest Young, 
1800 B St., Sparks, Nev. 


* Northwestern Oils, Inc., Sparks, Nev. 

May 26 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock, to be offered as a bonus by James Elias Morris, 
1800 B St., Sparks, Nev. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

May 21 filed 2,271,300 shares of common stock (par $25) 
being offered for subscription to stockholders of record 
June 10 in ratio of one share for each five shares held; 
rights to expire July 2 with subscription period to open 
June 16. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco and New York. Statement effective June 10. 


% Park Grant Co., Watertown, S. D. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100), of which 1,280 shares will be exchanged 
for all of the capital stock of Leach & Gamble Co., 
Wahpeton, N. D., and 1,720 shares will be sold to com- 
mon stockholders and the public. Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate pprposes. Underwriter— 
None. 


® Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. 

June 11 filed $1,250,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
July 1, 1972. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—-For expansion costs. Business—Wood chem- 
icals. Underwriters—Coffin & Burr, Inc. and Chase, 
Whiteside, West & Winslow, Inc., both of Boston, Mass. 


Peoples Finance Corp., Montgomery, Aia. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares ..f .ommon 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Underwrite: —Carl- 
son & Co., Birmingham, Ala. Proceeds—To expand busi- 
ness. Office—5 South Court St., Montgomery, Ala, 


Petroleum Finance Corp. 

Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares -<f common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30,000 
shares of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954). Each purchaser 
of two common shares will receive one warrant. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—George F. Breen, 
New York. 


*% Pittston Company 
June 11 (letter of notification) 3.600 shares of common 


stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $29.25 per 
share. Proceeds—To working capital. Offiee—350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Underwriter—None, but 


sales will be made through Laidlaw & Co. or Vernon 
C. Brown, Sheffmeyer & Co., both of New York. 


%* Porto Rico Sugar Co. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 800 shares of common 
stock. Price—At market. Proceeds—To James A. Mof- 
fett, 2nd, the selling stockholder. Office—99 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Power Condenser & Electronics Corp. 
May 2 (letter of notification) $285,000 of 10-year 5% 
income notes due May 1, 1962, and 11,400 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be sold in units of one $1,000 note 
and 30 shares of common stock. Price—$1,000 per unit. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 60 State St., 
Boston, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


® Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. (6/24) | 
May 28 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series J, 
due July 1, 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blvth & 
Co., Inc., The First Boston Corp., Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—To be opened at 
11 a.m. (CDT) on June 24. 


Continued on page 40 
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® Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (6/23) 
May 28 filed 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Preceeds—For new construction and to repay short-term 
borrowings. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First_ Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 23 in Boston, Mass. 
Statement effective June 17. 


® Public Service Co. of New Mexico 

May 28 filed 173,136 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each seven shares held on 
June 18; with rights to expire July 2. Price —$8 per 
share. Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. Statement effective June 18. 


® Pyramid Oii & Gas Corp. (6/23) 

June 5 (letter of notification) 162,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas holdings. Office—825 
First St., West Palm Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Willis E 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


Rose’s 5, 10 & 25-Cent Stores, Inc. 
May 26 (letter of notification) 4,370 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record June 9 at rate of one new share for 
each 33.325 shares held: rights to expire June 24. Price— 
$45 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
218 C. Garnett St., Henderson, N. C. Underwriter—None. 


Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. (6/24) 
June 5 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To reduce short-term loans and 
for construction and modernization program. Underwriter 
—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 


St. Louis Midwest Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

May 29 filed 55,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered to a limited group of persons active in the 
management and affairs of Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To purchase 55,000 shares of Midwest 
Piping common stock owned by the trustee under the 
wills of Hugo F. Urbauer and Ina C. Urbauer, deceased. 
Underwriter — G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
unsubscribed shares. 


* Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc. 

June 16 (letter of notification) up to 298,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1) to be offered to creditors of com- 
pany or its subsidiaries. Price—At the market ($1.25 to 
$1.75 per share) sufficient to bring an aggregate of not 
to exceed $298,000. Proceeds—To liquidate indebtedness. 
Office—395 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. Underwriter 
—None. 


* Seminole Oil & Gas Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 13,566 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—At the market. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—Tri-State Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. Underwriter—None. 


Shawmut Association, Boston, Mass. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 200 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (approximately $19 
per share). Proceeds—To Walter S. Bucklin, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


Signal Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 17 filed 600,000 shares of common stock of which 
500,000 shares are for account of company. Price—At 
par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and de- 
velopment costs and working capital. Underwriter— 
Northeastern Securities Ltd. 


Smith (S. Morgan) Co., Inc., York, Pa. (6/25) 

May 29 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $10), 
of which an unspecified number of shares are to be of- 
fered initially to stockholders who have not waived 
their preemptive rights to subscribe thereto. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — From sale of 
mock, together with $3,500,000 to be received from pri- 
vate sale of an issue of sinking fund notes, to be used 
to repay bank loans, for expansion of plant facilities and 
for working capital. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 
® South Atlantic Gas Co., Savannah, Ga. 
June 5 (letter of notification) 29,600 shares of common 
stock. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To pay off bank 
debt. Underwriters—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Grimm & Co., New York. 

South Jersey Gas Co. (7/1) 

June 6 filed 154,230 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Proceeds—To The United Corp., the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—To be determined by comnetitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Allen & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly). Bids — Expected to be opened on or about 
July 1. Registration—May become effective on J une 20. 
« Southern Co., Wilmington, Del. 

May 16 filed 1,004,510 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered by company for subscription by common 
stockholders of record June 19 at rate of one share for 
each 16 shares held; rights to expire July 10. Price—$12.75 
per share. Proceeds—To increase investments in sub- 
sidiaries in furtherance of their construction programs. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, who were awarded is- 
sue on June 18. Statement effective June 4. 


*% Southern Fire & Casualty Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
June 9 (letter of notification) 35,200 shares of capital 
stock (no par). Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
ee Pn vo View Pike, Knoxville, 
‘enn. r - H. Crawford & Co., Col i 
South Carolina. Sia 
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® Southern New England Telephone Co. (6/24) 
May 27 filed $15,000,000 of 33-year debentures due July 
1, 1985. Preeeeds—To repay indebtedness to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—To be received up to 
ll a.m. (EDT) on June 24 at 195 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Statement effective June 12. 


* Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., 

Sand Springs, Okla. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10). Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Underwriter—W. F. Hurt, Tulsa, Okla. 


% Staley (A. E.) Manufacturing Co. (7/7) 

June 17 filed $12,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
July 1, 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pur- 
pose—To retire 3% debentures due 1959 and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp. of New York. 


® Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 

April 24 filed $2,025,000 interests in the Sohio Employees 
Investment Plan together with 30,000 common and 6,750 
oreferred shares of the company which may be pur- 
chased pursuant to the terms of the plan. Statement 
effective June 9. 


*% Sterling Finance Corp., Council Bluffs, lowa 
(6/23) 

June 9 (letter of notification) $250,000 of debentures 
and 2,500 shares of class A common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of $100 of debentures and one share of 
common stock. Price—$101 per unit. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—19 S. 6th Street, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. Underwriter—Walt Clyde, New York. 

Storer Broadcasting Co. 
May 19 filed 215,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are being sold by certain selling 
stockholders (170,000 to be offered publicly and 10,000 to 
certain employees; and 20,000 shares to the underwriters 
under option agreement) and the remaining 15,000 shares 
being reserved for sale by company to certain employees. 
Price—Of first 200,000 shares, to be supplied by amend- 
ment; of 15,000 shares by company, $10.62% per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwrit- 
ers—Reynolds & Co., New York, and Oscar E. Dooly & 
Co., Miami, Fla. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 
® Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
May 26 filed $800,000 of employees funds, plus contribu- 
tions of the company to be invested in two plans, viz: 
Class A, consisting of U. S. Savings Bonds; and Class B, 
consisting of investments in Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. securities and securities of other companies and in- 
vestment funds. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive June 11. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (6/23) 
June 2 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. 
® Texas General Production Co. 
June 4 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To buy property for oil prospecting. Office—Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—To be named by amendment (prob- 
ably Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co., New York. 
Offering—Tentatively postponed. 
*% Thor Corp., Chicago, Ili. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 13,400 shares of capital 
stock (par $20). Price—$13 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—2115 S. 54th Avenue, Chicago, 
lil. Underwriter—None. 


Tiger Tractor Corp., Keyser, W. Va. 
May 13 (letter of notification) 180,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—East and Mozelle St., Key- 
ser, W. Va. Underwriter—None. 
% Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. 
June 10 filed voting trust certificates covering 42,620 
shares of common stock (par $10). 


Trans-Canada Petroleums, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 1 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For exploration and 
drilling. Underwriter—Mallinson Weir, Inc., New York. 

Tri-State Petroleum Co., Inc. 

May 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
oil well development in New Mexico. Office—407 Ship- 
ley St., Wilmington 1, Del. Underwriter—Calvert Securi- 
ties Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Uarco Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

May 5 (letter of notification) 2,800 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—At market (estimated at $20.50 
per share). Proceeds—To George Buffington, the selhing 


ate Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
ork. 


* U. S. Thermo Control Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 9 (letter of notification) an estimated 7,588 shares 
of common stock. Price—At market (estimated at $3.37 
per share). Proceeds—To M. B. Green, the selling stock- 


holder. Office—44 S. 12th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Under- 
writer—None. 


Utah Home Fire Insurance Co. 
April 15 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered first to common stockhold- 
ers for subscription. Price—$2\) per share to stockhold- 
ers: approximately $25.75 per share to public. Proceeds 
—To enlarge company’s operations as an insurance car- 
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rier. Office—47 West South Temple, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. 


Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Sil. : 
June 9 filed 65,470 shares of common stock (par $5), is- 
suable upon exercise prior to April 1, 1962 of stock 
options granted to designated employees. Proceeds—To 
be added to general funds of company and used for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Warren (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of $5 divi- 
dend preferred stock (no par) to be offered to stock- 
holders in ratio of 0.21676 shares for each share already 
owned. Price—At $100 per share and accrued dividends. 
Proceeds — To reimburse treasury for capital expendi- 
tures already made. Underwriter—None. 


% Washington Gas Light Co. (7/2) 

June 12 filed 104,915 shares of common stock (no par), 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 1 at rate of one share for each seven 
shares held; rights to expire on July 18. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp., New York, 
and Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Weisfield’s, Inc., Seattie, Wash. 
April 17 (letter of notification) 5,184 shares of common 
stock. Price—$54.25 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office — 1511 Fifth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash. 
Underwriter—None. 


® West Virginia Production Co. (6/25-26) 

May 28 filed 300,000 shares of 10-cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of $1 par value (convertible after Dec. 31, 
1955) to be offered for subscription by common and pre- 
ferred stockholders of West Virginia Water Service Co. 
on the following basis; one share for each common share 
held; 6 shares for each $5 preferred share( convertible 
into 6 common shares); and 5% shares for each preferred 
share (convertible into 542 common shares). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To drill wells and 
acquire acreage. Underwriters—Allen & Co., New York; 
and Shea & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Western Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 
April 21 (letter of notification) 13,018 shares of common 
stock. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To qualify com- 
pany as a multiple line insurance carrier and to increase 
surplus. Office—Artic Bldg., 3rd and Cherry Sts., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Underwriter — Daugherty, Buchart & Cole, 
Seattle, Wash. 

% Wickes Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 1,800 shares of capital 
stock. Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—To Thomas C. 
Harvey, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Saginaw, Mich. 


* Williston Basin Exploration Co., Billings, Mont. 
June 5 (letter of notification) $150,0C0 of oil and gas 
leases in the Williston Basin. Priee—$50 to $150 per 
acre. Proceeds—For financing of a test well. Under- 
writer — None. Office — 30072 First Avenue, Billings, 
Montana. 


Prospective Offerings 


Aeroquip Corp. 

Jan. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 750,000 shares, 
and to issue 37,500 shares as a 5% stock dividend. Under- 
writer—Watling Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pre- 
eeeds—For additional working capital. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
May 12 it was reported company may do some financing, 
the nature of which has not yet been determined. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


American Barge Line Co. 
May 27 stockholders <pproved a proposal to increase the 
authorized common stock (par $5) from 330,000 to 430,- 
000 shares and approved a waiver of preemptive rights 
to subscribe for any of the additional shares. Proceeds 
—To finance purchase of. equipment and terminal and 
warehouse facilities. Traditional Underwriter—F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., Inc., New York. 
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Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

March 14 it was reported company plans sale in October 
of $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp., and Central Republic Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


% Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif.) 

June 9 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
October about $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, series H, due 1982. Proceeds—For repayment of 
bank loans and construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis: White, Weld & Co. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
April 28 it was announced company may sell about 
$4,000,000 of preferred stock some time this Fall. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—Prob- 
ably Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co., 
New York. Debt financing for approximately $3,000,000 
planned in 1953. 


Atlantic Refining Co. 

March 21, Robert H. Colley, President, said in the com- 
pany’s annual report that “the time may be coming 
when additional financing will be required to supple- 
ment retained earnings available for capital expend- 
itures.” The amount and timing of such financing can- 
not be presently announced. Traditional Underwriter— 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Banff Oil Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
May 6 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
an issue of about 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For drilling and exploration costs. Registration 
—Expected early in June with offering later in month. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 


California Electric Power Co. 

May 8 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
between $4,000,000 and $4,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
by competitive bidding and about $2,500,000 of preferred 
stock and $2,500,000 common stock probably through 
negotiated sale. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Underwriters 
for stock: Probably William R. Staats & Co.; Lester, 
Ryons & Co.; and Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. 


Canadian Palmer Stendel Oil Corp. 
April 18 it was reported that 1,820,857 shares of common 
stock are to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of Palmer Stendel Oil Corp. on a 1-for-2 basis. Price— 
At par (25 cents per share). Underwriter—Burnham & 
Co., New York. 

Carolina Natural Gas Corp. 
May 19 company sought FPC authority to a new 40-mile 
transmission line estimated to cost $3,150,000, to be 
financed by the issuance of $1,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $750,000 15-year debentures and $800,000 common 
stock. Traditional Underwriter — R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 4 it was reported company plans the sale this 
Fall of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Latest 
bond financing was done privately in March, 1951 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
May 15 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
(par $10) from 2,500,000 shares to 3,250,000 shares and 
preferred stock (par $100) from 300,000 shares to 330,000 
shares. It is estimated that additional financing neces- 
sary this year will be in excess of $8,500,000. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc. 
June 5 this corporation was formed to take over the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer for the sum of $7,600,000, of which $6,- 
000,000 will be raised through the sale of bonds and by 
issue of capital stock of which the purchase of about $1,- 
900,000 has been pledged. Underwriter—For bonds: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago and New York. 
® Citizens Utilities Co. 
June 16, Richard L. Rosenthal announced that company 
anticipated doing some permanent financing in 1952, 
and it was planned that this would be in the form of 
mortgage bonds and debentures. No common stock fi- 
mancing is presently contemplated. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
April 26 it was announced company expects to enter the 
‘permanent financing market about the middle of 1952 
‘with 1 ot less than 200,000 shares of new common stock. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter — 
Dillon Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


@ Commonwealth Edison Co. (7/15) 
June 12 the directors authorized an issue of $40,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, due 1982, to be sold about the 
middle of July. Proceeds—For new construction. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Glore, For- 
gan & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Registration — Ex- 
pected this week. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
March 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 
that approximately $11,000,000 of additional capital will 
be required during the latter half of 1952. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. ef 
Baltimore 
Dec. 24 it was stated that companv plans to issue and sell 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately $22,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
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& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John C. 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last preferred 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Copperweld Steel Co. 
April 30 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized indebtedness from $5,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 (none presently outstanding) and the author- 
ized preferred stock (par $50) to 137,727 shares from 
37,727 shares, which are all outstanding. Traditional 
Underwriter—Riter & Co., New York. 


Creameries of America, Inc. 
April 14, G. S. McKenzie, President, stated that the com- 
pany may do some long-term borrowing in about two 
months to finance expansion program. Traditional Un- 
derwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mitchum, 
Tully & Co. 

Deere & Co. (7/15) 
June 6 it was announced company plans to raise $70,- 
000,000 from the sale of new securities, viz: $50,000,000 of 
debentures and $20,000,000 of common stock. Stockhold- 
ers on June 30 will vote on splitting up the common stock 
on a two-for-one basis, by issuance of two no par shares 
for each present outstanding $10 par share. Proceeds— 
For plant expansion and working capital. Registration— 
Tentatively scheduled for June 25. Offering—Expected 
on July 15. Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Duquesne Light Co. 

May 13 it was announced stockholders will vote July 8 
on increasing authorized preferred stock (par $50) from 
800,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares. Underwriters—To be 
determined by Competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


*% European American Airlines, Inc. 

June 11 it was reported company plans to raise an addi- 
tional $400,000 of equity capital. An issue of $200,000 
of capital stock was just recently placed privately at 
$7.50 per share. Underwriter — Gearhart, Kinnard & 
Otis, Inc., New York. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
May 20 it was announced stockholders will vote Aug. 19 
on increasing authorized indebtedness from $12,000,000 
to $25,000,000 and to increase the authorized common 
stock from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 shares. No immediate 
issuance of either debt securities or of common stock is 
contemplated. Traditional Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York. 

Glass Fibres, Inc. 
April 7 stockholders voted to increase authorized com- 
mon stock from 1,000,000 shares (approximately 938,000 
shares outstanding) to 1,250,000 shares to provide addi- 
tional stock for future expansion needs. Traditional Un- 
derwriter—McCormick & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 
March 26 stockholders increased authorized common 
stock from 300,000 shares (par $5) to 600,000 shares (par 
$7), placing the company in a position to consider from 
time to time stock dividends and the giving of stock 
rights or warrants to present stockholders. Underwriters 
—May include Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, O. Previ- 
ous public financing handled by W. E. Hutton & Co. and 
W. D. Gradison & Co., also of. Cincinnati. 

Honolulu (City and County of) 
May 20 it was announced it is planned to issue and sell 
$6,000,000 bonds for construction of the Kalihi tunnel, 
$5,000,000 bonds for public school program, $1,600,000 
bonds for public improvements and $1,000,000 for flood 
control. 

idaho Power Co. 
Feb. 27 T. E. Roach, President, announced that the com- 
pany’s present plans consist of the sale this summer of 
about 225,000 additional shares of common stock (par 
$20), but no preferred stock. Price—At a minimum of 
$35 per share net to company. Underwriters — Latest 
common stock financing in April, 1949, was handled by 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; and Wegener 
& Daly Corp. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. 
* Illinois Central RR. 
May 26 the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the company to issue and sell not exceeding $25,000,000 
of consolidated mortgage 30-year 414% bonds, series D, 
due June 1, 1982, of which $13,000,000 thereof will be 
sold presently and the remaining $12,000,000 on or about 
April 1, 1954, at par and accrued interest to seven insur- 
ance companies. The proceeds are to be used to pay, in 
part, $26,684,500 of outstanding bonds maturing in the 
period 1952 to 1955, inclusive. 


* Ulinois Terminal RR. (7 2) 

Bids will be received by the company at 710 No. 12th 
Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Mo., up to noon (CDT) on July 2 
for the purchase from it of $1,660,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series E, to be dated July 1, 1952 and to 
mature semi-annually from Jan. 1, 1953 to and including 
July 1, 1962. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 


Harris. Hall & Co. (Inc.);: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 


and sell in 1952 about $12,000,000 principal amount first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to present preferred 
and common stock financing. Underwriters — To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
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Boston Corp.; White. Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Laclede Gas Co. 
See Mississippi River Fuel Corp. below. 


% Lake Shore Gas Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 

June 11 company received permission of the Ohio P. U. 
Commission to issue and sell 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) $1,450,000 of bonds and $300,000 of prom- 
issory notes. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


Lone Star Gas Co. 
April 1 the FPC authorized the company to acquire addi- 
tional properties at a cost of $5,598,129 and to build am 
additional 69.5 miles of transmission line at a cost of 
$4,010,200. It is also planned to spend about $31,000,000 


in 1952 for additions to plant. Previous financing was 
done privately. 


Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corp. 
May 5 stockholders voted to increase the authorized $1 
par value capital stock from 500,000 to 600,000 shares. No 
financing presently planned. No underwriting was in- 
volved in offer to common stockholders last October. 


McCarthy (Glenn), Inc., Houston, Tex. 
March 18 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 10,000,000 shares of common stock. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment (probably at $2 per share). Undes~ 
writer—B. V. Christie & Co., Houston, Texas. 

Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to tte 
capitalization in the near future and to ite 
securities with the SEC preliminary to a large publie 
offering, the funds to be used toe build new industria’ 
projects in Israel. 

Minabi Exploration Co., Houston, Tex. 
March 21 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 125,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—To go te 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter — Moroney, 
Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. 

Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
March 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell in November an issue of $8,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probably bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine; 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and W. & 
Langley & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane: Union Securities Corp. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
W. G. Marbury, President, on May 26 announced thaf 
company will attempt to acquire control of Laclede 
Gas Co. as authorized by directors on May 22. This ac 
quisition would cost about $20,000,000, with Laclede 
stockholders being offered cash or stock of Mississipp# 
River Fuel Corp. in exchange for their holdings. If con- 
trol cannot be acquired, Mississippi then will sell the 
248,400 Laclede shares it now holds. Underwriter—Prob- 
ably Union Securities Corp., New York. 
%* Missouri Pacific RR. (6/19) 
Bids will be received by the company at St. Louis, Mo., 
up to noon (CDT) on June 19 for the purchase from it of 
$1,875,000 equipment trust certificates, series TT, to be 
dated July 1, 1952, and to mature $125,000 annually te 
and including July 1, 1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, 


Stuart & Co. Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler. 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co., Las Vegas, 
Nevada 
Feb. 8 company applied to FPC for authority to com 
struct a 114-mile pipeline from near Topock, Ariz., te 
Las Vegas, Nev., at an estimated cost of $2,400,880, te 
be financed by sale of $1,600,000 first mortgage bondm 
$500,000 preferred stock and $402,500 common stock. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Dec. 20, F. A. Cosgrove, Vice-President, said a perma< 
nent financing program will have to be undertaken i 
1952 to repay about $43,000,000 short-term bank borrow~ 
ings. Underwriters—For bonds may be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. In case of common stock 
financing there will be no underwriting. 

New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
April 8 it was reported company plans tentatively to 
issue and sell $3,200,000 of bonds, $1,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $400,000 of common stock (latter to be sold to 
General Public Utilities Corp., parent). Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 

New York Central RR. 
May 5, it was reported company may issue and sell $12,- 
000,000 of equipment trust certificates to mature annual- 
ly 1953-1967, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
May 6 stockholders voted to increase authorized com-= 
mon stock by 1,500,000 shares (11,094,663 shares pres- 
ently outstanding). This places co:npany in a flexible 
position with respect to formulation of future financial 
programs. Earle J. Machold, President, said bank loans, 
totaling $40,000,000 to be outstanding at Dec. 31, 1952, 
will be permanently financed early in 1953. Under 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
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Probable bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (8/5) ; 
June 3 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell $9,500,000 first mortgage bonds and $4,500,000 
of preferred stock. Underwriters—-To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) for bonds— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Union 
Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Equitable Securities 
Corp., The First Boston Corp., Shields & Co. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. (jointly);. (2) for preferred—Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp. Registration— 
Expected about June 24. Bids—To be opened Aug. 5. 


Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. 


April 1 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 384-mile pipeline system from west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico to the Panhandle area of Texas at 
an estimated cost of $58,180,000. Probable underwriters 
for convertible notes and stock; Stone & Webster Securt- 
ties Corp.; and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York 


® Philco Corp. 


June 6 stockholders authorized an increase in indebted- 
ness to $25,000,000, the funds to be used for capital ex- 
penditures. No immediate financing is planned. Tradi- 
tional Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Pilisbury Mills, Inc. 


June 4 it was announced stockholders on June 30 will 
vote on approving a proposal to issue and sell about $5,- 
000,000 of common stock and to increase indebtedness of 
the company by $5,000,000. Proceeds — For expansion. 
Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York, and 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 


April 16, R. R. Dunn, President, announced company 
plans to raise about $40,000,000 of new money in connec- 
tion with its $62,000,000 construction program in the 
years 1952, 1953 and 1954. Probable bidders: Halsey. 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly), 
First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merril 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. Ine.: 
Harriman Ripley & Co.. Inc. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 


April 17 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 1,280,000 shares to 
3,280,000 shares (1,045,500 shares presently outstanding). 
The new shares would be issued when directors decide, 
in connection with diversification program. No imme- 
diate financing is planned. Traditional Underwriter— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 
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Pubco Development Co. 


May 15 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell to present warrant holders additional warrants 
to purchase 605,978 shares of common stock at $1 per 
share on a one-for-one basis. Price —$2 per warrant 
exercisable on or before Jan. 1, 1955. Proceeds — For 
purchase and development of natural gas and oil leases 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 


May 21 stockholders authorized an increase in funded 
indebtedness by $1,500,000 as needed by Dec. 31, 1954, to 
finance the company’s construction program in part. It 
is also planned to issue 5,000 authorized shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). 


Sapphire Petroleums, Ltd. 


May 20 it was reported company may do about $2,000,000 
of new financing (including an issue of convertible de- 
bentures). Proceeds — For acquisition of properties and 
for development expenses. Underwriters — To include 
Frame, McFadyen & Co., Toronto, Canada. 


Scott Paper Co. 
April 24 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
shares, and the authorized indebtedness from $4,000,000 
to $25,000,000. The company said it will announce later 
any plans for future financing. Underwriters—Drexel 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Sooner State Oil Co. 
June 3 it was reported the company plans to issue and 
sell 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—$1l per share. Proceeds—-For drilling expenses, etc. 
Underwriter—Israel & Co., New York. 


Southern California Edison Co. 
April 18 it was reported company plans to obtain be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $28,000,000 of new capital through 
the sale of additional securities. Proceeds—For new con- 
struction. Underwriters — Probably The First Boston 


Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) Offering—Expected in 
Fall. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 
March 3 company filed with FPC a $76,000,000 expan- 
sion program to bring natural gas into its Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi service aveas. 


Standard Forgings Corp. 
April 25 stockholders approved an increase in author- 
ized common stock from 266,000 shares to 350,000 shares. 
Traditional Underwriter—Shields & Co., New York. 


Texas-Ohio Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 17 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 1.350-mile natural gas transmission line extend- 
ing from Texas into West Virginia. The project is esti- 
mated to cost $184.989,683. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
March 14 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale this Fall of an issue of convertible preferred stock. 
Underwriters—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., New York. 
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Utah Power & Light Co. 


June 3 it was reported that company may issue and 
sell in September about $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and 150,000 shares of common stock. Preceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (2) For common stock—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; The First Boston Corp. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


May 26 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale later this year of $20,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (joint- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Harriman, 
Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


*% Virginian Ry. (6/26) 


June 13 the company sought permission to issue and 
sell $1,350,000 of equipment trust certificates. Probable 
bidders include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. Bids—Scheduled to be 


received on June 26 at noon (EDT) at 44 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 


Jan. 12 reported that company is considering plans to 
raise about $4,500,000 from the sale of additional come- 
mon stock to its stockholders (there are presently out- 
standing 734,400 shares). Underwriters—The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Johnston, Lemon & Co. handled the offer- 
ing last year to stockholders. Proceeds—Together with 
bank loans and other funds to take care of proposed 
$6,000,000 expansion program. Offering—Of about 150,- 
000 common shares expected in June. 


Washington Water Power Co. 


Jan. 9 company applied to the SEC for authority to make 
bank berrowings of $40,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
to finance contemporarily, in part, the company’s con- 
struction program. Permanent financing expected later 
this year. Probable bidders: (1) For stock or bonds: 
Blyth & Coa., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly): (2) for bonds only: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
April 11 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
from 400,000 to 500,000 shares, the additional shares to be 
issued as funds are needed for new construction. Dealer- 
Managers—Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill., and 
The First Trust Co. of Linclon. Neb. 
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The secondary corporate mar- 
ket gave all indications of having 
anticipated the Treasury’s latest 
new financing undertaking. At 
any rate the high grade corporate 
list appeared to stiffen in the 
wake of the announcement of 
terms for the government’s inter- 
mediate offering and the brisk 
oversubscription which followed 
opening of the books. 


Corporates had been a bit on 
the uneasy side through recent 
weeks. And the same could be 
said for the Treasury list. But in 
neither case was there any evi- 


dence of marked disposition to 
sell. 


Rather it was a case of un- 
willingness on the part of poten- 
tial buyers to step into the mar- 
ket until the Treasury had 
revealed what it had in mind for 
its new issue. 


Inquiry among major under- 
ters of new corporates dis- 
closes that despite the sluggish- 
ness of a few recent offerings, in- 
ventories in dealers hands are by 
ne means burdensome. New is- 


sues may have been slow, but they 
have been working out. 


But that is not exactly the case 
in the municipal market where 
stocks on dealers’ shelves are 
fairly substantial. Presumably in 
view of the sweetening which the 
Treasury adopted to assure itself 
of a satisfactory investor response, 
municipal dealers may be faced 
with the task of “trading them- 
selves out” of some of their posi- 
tions. 


Most New Issues Slow 


While basically the market ap- 
pears to have established a new 
base there is, as yet, no rush on 
the part of institutional investors 
to take on new issues reaching the 
offering stage. 


Several sizable issues brought 
out this week were reported a bit 
on the slow side. The list in- 
cluded Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co.’s $40,000,000 of debentures 
where the first day saw only a 
minor part moving out. 


The same held true in the case 
of Kentucky Utilities Corp.’s $12,- 
000,000 bonds; Oklahoma Natural 
Gas’ 160,000 shares of preferred 
and Public Service Co. of Indiana’s 
800,000 shares of preferred. 


American Gas & Electric 
There appeared to be a better 
preliminary inquiry in the case 
of American Gas & Electric Co.’s 
$20,000,000 of 25-year debentures. 
Perhaps the shorter maturity was 
a factor here. 


At any rate dealers were in- 
clined to anticipate brisk demand 
for this undertaking which was 
priced for public offering at 100°, 
to yield 3.33%. 

The Street reported a goodly 
run of scattered inquiries but 
through the early hours of the 
offering it was reported that “big” 
investment names were slow in 
appearing. 


Two Issues Next Week 


Going into the final month of 
the half year the investment 
banking fraternity looks forward 
to a rather dull period what with 
the Fourth of July week-end 
following closely in its wake. 

There are only two substantial 
pieces of new debt financing 
looming for the period, both 
slated for competitive bidding on 
Tuesday. 

On that day Public Service of 
Indiana will open bids for an of- 
fering of $25,000,000 of new bonds 
and the Southern New England 
Telephone Co. will consider bids 


for an issue of $115,000,000 of 
debentures. 


J. E. Bennett Admits 


Charles Isaacson will become a 
partner in James E. Bennett & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges, on June 26. Mr. 
Isaacson will make his headquar- 
ters at the firm’s New York office, 
30 Broad Street. 


Bowaters Southern 
Paper Sells Bonds 
Thru Morgan Stanley 


Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of The 
Bowater Paper Corp. Ltd. of 
England, announces that it has en- 
tered into agreements with 12 
United States insurance companies 
for the sale of up to $37,500,000 
of its 4%4% sinking fund first 
mortgage bonds, series A, due 
March 1, 1973. The financing was 
arranged through Morgan Stanley 
& Co. Bowaters Southern has also 
entered into a credit agreement 
with a group of five banks headed 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, for the issuance of up to 
$7,500,000 of its 4%% notes due 
July 1, 1955 to July’ 1, 1959, in- 
clusive. London and Yorkshire 
Trust Ltd. of London has acted as 
financial advisor to The Bowater 
Paper Corp. Ltd. im-this transac- 
tion. 

Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., 
incorporated in Delaware, was 
formed in 1951 for the purpose of 
constructing and operating an in- 
tegrated newsprint and kraft sul- 
phate pulp mill_near Charleston, 
Tenn. The mill, when completed 
early in 1954, will have an annual 
capacity in excess of 125,000 tons 
of newsprint and.some 50,000 tons 
of kraft sulphate pulp, excluding 
pulp required by the mill in the 
manufacture of paper. 

The business of The Bowater 


Paper Corp. Ltd. of England, the 
largest producer of newsprint in 
Europe, was established in 1881. 
The Bowater organization includes 
the parent corporation and 37 
subsidiary companies among which 
is Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Millis Ltd. located in 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
Canada. The mills of this latter 
company comprise one of the larg- 
est single integrated newsprint 
and pulp producing units in the 
world. 


American-Canadian 
Uranium Stk. Offered 


American-Canadian Uraniu 
Co., Ltd. is offering to the public 
as a speculation 850,000 shares of! 
capital stock of the company at a 
price of $2 per share. 

The company plans to use most 
of the net proceeds of the offering 
for engineering, development and 
mining. The remaining $97,000 
will .be- used in connection with 
payments of its accounts receiv 
able and loans payable and other 
purposes. 

American-Canadian Uraniu 
Co., Ltd. presently has holdings 
consisting of 98 mining claim 
covering about seven square miles 
of the Goldfields area of Saskat 
chewan. 

The company is directing its 
exploration program in the Gold- 
fields areas of northern Saskat- 
chewan, Canada, primarily for 
uranium, according to the pro- 
spectus. 
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After weeks of stalling dur- 
ing which a handful of stocks 
managed to pull the average 
up to new highs, the market 
has again shown a reviving 
interest on the up-side. Oddly 
enough the clues to the turn 
came from the negative 
groups and stocks rather than 
from the positive ones. The 
latter consist mostly of the 
oils and rails with oil proper- 
ties or interests. 
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For weeks the textiles, for 
example, have been declining, 
though at no time was their 
retreat so apparent as to cause 
any undue worry. Last week 
at least two of the major 
stocks in the group, Celanese 
and Rayonier, dribbled down 
to old areas and for a time 
they acted as if they would 
get below them. Had they 
done so the chances. are they 
would have brought in addi- 
tional selling and enough 
hoopla to scare holders. In- 
stead they turned around and 
slowly moved up again. 

‘* ug + 


Positive groups which gave 
their first indications about 
ten weeks ago and since have 
fallen by the way, also started 
perking up. Outstanding ex- 
amples were the airplane is- 
sues with Lockheed as the 
standout. Then there was the 
beer group, food group (Gen- 
eral Foods the leader); metals 
with Kennecott and American 
Smelting as the leaders. 

ws * a 


At the same time such 
stocks as Copperweld Steel, 
Square D and Borg Warner 
started their moves. In the 
majority of cases the moves 
were (and still are) due to in- 
vestment trust buying. It is 
interesting to note that such 
buying has developed a com- 
pletely new market barom- 
eter. When such buying is 
completed the stock usually 
falls back and goes into the 
doldrums. 

* xe a 

Occasionally the pattern is 
hanged and it is this change 
hat has taken on market sig- 
mificance. Instead of a dull 
market in a particular stock 
right after the completion of 
lan investment trust buying 
order, some stocks break away 
from the pattern and continue 
o advance even though it be 
by slow fractions. The reasons 
for this are debatable and the 

eather is too hot to debate 
anything now. 

* x aE 

Long ago I learned that no 

position can be taken in the 


arket that can’t be changed. 
One doesn’t argue with the 


market. One either believes 
in what one thinks he sees 
and acts accordingly or leaves 
it alone. Last week I wrote 
here that any buying at cur- 
rent prices would be unwise. 
That was last week. 

% % x 


Now with the action chang- 
ing the position, though it still 
looks enticing, is no longer so 
strong. A move of more than 
a few points is now indicated. 
Were I short I'd hate to sit 
through such a period. 


[The views expressed in thts 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


5 With Hannaford Talbot 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
F. Bates, Thelma P. Furey, Allen 
E. Shaw, Paul J. Stewart and 
Craig H. Taylor have become as- 
sociated with Hannaford & Talbot 
in their newly opened Los An- 
geles office, 634 South Spring 
Street. Mr. Shaw will be resident 
manager for the firm. All were 
previously associated with Pacific 
Coast Securities Company. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Noble and West Streets 
Brooklyn 22, New York 


The Board of Directors of the American Man- 
ufacturing Company..pas declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable July 1, 1952 to Stock- 
holders of Record at the close 
June 23, 1952 


of business 
Transfer books will remain open. 


COLUMBUS MOISE, Treasurer. 








BAYWAY TERMINAL 


CORPORATION 
Elizabeth 2, N. J. 


Dividend No. 10 


A dividend of ten cents (10) 
per share has been declared 
upon the stock of Bayway Ter- 
minal Corporation, payable July 
15. 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 


on July 1, 1952. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


June 19, 1952. Secretary 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 
BAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the Ordinary Capital Stock was 
declared in respect of the year 
1952, payable in Canadian funds 
on August 1, 1952, to shareholders 
of record at 3 p.m. on June 24, 
1952. 


Of this dividend twenty-five 
cents is attributable to railway 
earnings and fifty cents to other 
income. 

By order of the Board. 

FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June, 10, 1952. 
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Peter Morgan Offers 
Tri-Tor Oils Ltd. Stock 


Peter Morgan & Co. are offering 
1,000,000 shares of common stock 
of Tri-Tor Oils Ltd at a price of 
$1 per share. 

Proceeds of the offering will be 
used by the company to defray 
the company’s 50% share of the 
cost of construction of a treating 
plant at Bonnyville, Alberta; to 
defray the company’s 50% share 
of the cost of its development 
program on its reservation No. 
850, and for drilling and develop- 
ment programs on other locations 
and the remainder will be added 
to the general funds of the com- 
pany. 

Tri-Tor is engaged jointly with 
Tor American Oils Ltd in produc- 
ing heavy oil and drilling for oil 
and natural gas in the general 
vicinity of Bonnyville, Alberta 
primarily on a leasehold in a new 
heavy black oil producing area. 


D’Orazi Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Vic- 
tor W. D’Orazi has opened office 
at 165 O’Farrell Street to engage 
in the securities business under 
the firm name of D’Orazi Invest- 
ment Company. 


With Wagner, Reid 

(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—John L. 
Reid has been added to the staff 
of Wagner Reid and Ebinger, Inc., 
415 West Jefferson Street, mem- 


bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 


Joins McDonald, Evans 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHronicie) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Herbert 
V. Ewing has joined the staff of 
McDonald, Evans & Company, 
1009 Baltimore Avenue. 


With Waddell & Reed 


NORTHVILLE, Mich. — Frank 


Watza is now with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. 


The company is also engaged in .- 


speculative drilling of wells on 


two other reservations in the same , 


vicinity, 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Tue GarLock 


Packinc CoMPpANY 

June 11, 1982 

COMMON DIVIDEND No. 304 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share and an extra dividend of 
25¢ per share declared on the 
common stock of the Company, payable 
June 30, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 19, 1952. 
H. B. Pierce, Secretary 


were 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


207th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 16, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1952. 











THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Directors of The Southern Com- 
pany, at a meeting held on June 
16, 1952, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per share 
on the outstanding shares of 
common stock of the Company, 
payable on September 6, 1952 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on August 4, 1952. 


L. H. JAEGER, Treasurer 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of 


Cities Service Company has 


declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 8, 1952, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 15, 1952. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NO. 51 


Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 


A Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
(Canadian) per share has been de- 
clared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, pay able September 8, 1952 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on August 8, 1952 


H. E. DODGE 


», Treasurer. 
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West & Go. Offers 
Penn Bayless Stock 


West & Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
are offering “as a speculation” an 
issue of 2,250,000 shares of Penn 
Bayless Oil & Gas Co. common 
stock at 12% cents per share. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to acquire certain leaseholds in 
Warren County, Pa.; to recondi- 
tion wells already located on the 
leaseholds; and the balance for 
working capital. 

Penn Bayless was incorporated 
in Delaware on April 2, 1952 for 
the purpose of exploring for oil 
and gas and acquiring likely oil 
and gas prospects for operation 
and development. 


‘DIVIDEND NOTICES 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY 
CORPORATION 


given that a dividend at the 
.60 share on the issued and out- 
vy 4-y without par value of the Com- 
mon Stock of Western Tablet & Stationery 
Corporation has been declared payable ca, omy on_ duly 
15, 1952, to holders of record of such 

at the close of business on June 26, eae 

E. H. BACH, Treasurer. 
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NATIONAL SHARES CORPORATION 


14 Wall Street, New York 


A dividend of fifteen cents (15c) per share has 
a declared this day on the capital stock 
of the Corporation payable July 1 1952 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 30, 1952. 


JOSEPH 8S. STOUT, Secretary 
June 12, 1952. 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 21 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable July 15, 
1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 23, 
1952. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 11, 1952 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 21 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.124% 
per share on the 4%% cumula- 
tive convertible preferred shares 
of the Association, payable July 
1, 1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 23, 
1952. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 11, 1952 
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_— Morris . Co. Lid., Inc. 


Our Institutional SHARE OWN 


Share Owners’ Benefits Come to Many indirectly 


Through their interest in the Eaton & 
Howard Balanced Fund, of Boston, Mass., 
one of the Mutual Funds sharing in Philip 
Morris ownership, these four 
are indirect Share Owners of indore 
The income derived from their investment 
helps outfit them for the steamer trip on 
which they are — omberting,” 

From Annual Report— 1952 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable August 1, 1952 
to holders of record at the close 


of business on July 15, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been de- 
clared payable July 15, 1952 to 
holders of record at the close 
of business on July 1, 1952. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 
June 18, 1952 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Joe Ball, 
that bright, attractive, and hard- 
working lad from Minnesota who 
was one of the principal drafters 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, gave 
forth his views the other day on 
the status of labor legislation and 
the labor movement before a 
small private group of business 
editorial brains. 

Mr. Ball was the man who 
started out as an enthusiastic 
union tlaborite when he was 
young in Minnesota. In proportion 
as the labor movement became 
arbitrary and moved to the left, 
Ball’s judgment caused him to 
move to the right in economic 
thinking. Before he was replaced 
by that luminary of the ADA, 
Hubert Humphrey, former Sena- 
tor Joe Ball was rated as as well 
informed on labor matters as any 
one in Congress, bar none. 


Although Joe Ball was one of 
the principal architects of Taft- 
Hartley, needless to say he didn’t 
get his way on everything. As he 
summarized it in this discussion, 
there were four objectives to be 
obtained in labor legislation when 
T-H was brought up: 

(1) To eliminate the secondary 
boycott. This was done. 

(2) To equalize rights, duties, 
and responsibilities as between 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 
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And You 


management and union labor. Ball 
thought this was fairly well done. 

(3) To end the closed shop or 
any form of compulsory union 
membership. 

(4) To ban industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 

Because of politics, a bad job 
was done on (3) and none on (4). 

The fundamental problem, Ball 
told the business editors, is to end 
the monopoly of the big labor 
unions. There is no such thing 
any more, in his opinion, as a 
free labor market under the big 
international unions. There can’t 
be a free market for the goods 
for industry very long if there 
isn’t a free market for labor. 


In Joe Ball’s opinion, regardless 
of who is elected President of the 
U. S. next November, if industry 
stands behind conservatives in 
Congress, it will be possible to 
ban industry-wide bargaining. The 
trouble with this move, he said, is 
that too many industrialists find 
industry-wide bargaining the 
“easy way” and will let some top 
six settle all their labor problems. 

One of the great dangers, he 
said, of this industry-wide bar- 
gaining is that even though Con- 
gress this time refused Mr. Tru- 
man the power to seize the steel 
industry and to impose compul- 
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sory arbitration, there will come 
a time later, under industry-wide 
bargaining, when Congress in a 
panic will be stampeded into en- 
acting these things. 

“Seizure and compulsory arbi- 
tration inevitably lead to social- 
ism,” Mr. Ball declared. Under 
these powers, “no matter what 
kind of a government you have, 
one party or the other to a labor 
contract will feel it has an ad- 
vantage to go to the government,” 
he explained. 


Mr. Ball also talked on the 
socialistic trend. He said that in 
his eight years experience in the 
Senate the thing that impressed 
him most was that conservatives 
were always being placed on the 
defensive by a veritable deluge 
of proposals of a socialistic kind, 
usually coming from the labor 
movement or backed by them. To 
be sure, they were not labeled 
socialistic, but in all cases in- 
volved more and more power for 
the Federal government. 


The usual conservative is kept 
so busy defending himself for not 
favoring these radical proposals 
that he has no time to strike out 
and take the offensive for meas- 
ures to restore the free society, 
Mr. Ball pointed out. 

* * oo 


One organization which has 
consistently tagged the scheme to 
foist broad advances in the Wel- 
fare State upon the U. S. via the 
route of so-called international 
treaties jiggled through UN- 
sponsored and other social welfare 
conferences, is the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. 


One of the latest of these 
schemes, the Chamber reports, is 


the meeting this month in Geneva, 
Switzerland, of the International 
Labor Organization. It is about to 
come forth with a social welfare 
program for adoption by all na- 
tions, a program which starts prior 
to the cradle and ends with the 
grave, and is to be made a treaty. 


Among other things, this pros- 
pective treaty will recommend 
that governments contribute 25% 
of the premiums of private life 
insurance, governmental acquisi- 
tion of all private pension sys- 
tems, federalization of all public 
assistance, socialized medicine, a 
broad program of maternity bene- 
fits, sick pay, and family allow- 
ances. 

With respect to ILO, the gov- 
ernment uses the same kind of a 
“tripartite” scheme as it does with 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 
There are two representatives of 
government, two of labor, and two 
of industry. In this case, as in 24 
out of 27 other major votes in the 
last three years before ILO, the 
government plus labor delegates 
outvote the industry delegates. 
Hence it is expected that the 
United States delegates will 
formally OK this treaty. 


In the Senate, however, ap- 
proval is another matter, for the 
Congress has finally got wind of 
the scheme to attempt to enact 
broad welfare commitments by 
incorporating them into treaty. By 
virtue of a treaty, once approved, 
they become the supreme law of 
the land. 


Senator John Bricker (R., O.) 
has introduced a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment whose pur- 
pose is to remove the supreme 
character as the law of the land 
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of any provisien of a treaty which 
contravenes the Constitution. 


When this proposal was up for a 
short hearing before a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee, the main 
objector, of course, was the De- 
partment of State. The State De- 
partment (believe it or not) ob- 
jected to the Bricker amendment 
because it said that such a pro- 
vision would hamper the Depart- 
ment in concluding commercial 
treaties with foreign countries. 

However, Senator Bricker and 
other conservatives knew that 
they would not get this proposed 
constitutional amendment through 
Congress this late in the session. 
Their hearings were for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of 
Congress and the country to the 
attack upon the Constitution via 
the international welfare treaty. 


Incidentally, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. reports, 
the UN Department of Social! Af- 
fairs, in a publication entitled, 
“Economic Measures in Favor of 
the Family,” lists the United 
States as fifth from the bottom 
among all the nations in the 
world in social progress. Accord- 
ing to this great report, only Pak- 
istan, Honduras, Turkey, and the 
Philippines are less progressive’ 
than the U. S. in what they 
(meaning, of course their gov- 
ernments) do for the family. 


& a: 


Labor Secretary Tobin has 
backed down on the scheme to 
extend, by administrative fiat, to 
government supply subcontractors, 
the Walsh-Healey scovernment 
contracts act, setting minimum 
wages and overtime for persons 
employed in the production of 
goods for the government under 
contract. Tobin withdrew his pro- 
posed regulations when it ap- 
peared there was a good chance 
Congress would crack down on 


him. 

And the Senate put a ban in its 
draft of legislation upon the pro- 
posed “Mutual Security News,” 
a publicity puff-sheet which the 
Mutual Security Administration 
had launched, and also the Senate 
proposed a ban on MSA junkets. 


a ay x 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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